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EvBRT book — and especially eyery text-book — Bhonld haye 
a twofold reason for its existence : first, a want wbich it 10 
designed to meet, and, secondly, an adaptedness to supply that 
want. A work which meets these conditions needs no apology 
for its appearance. 

The preparation of the present treatise was undertaken at 
the earnest solicitation of Messrs. Bbtart and Stkattok. 
Their intimate acquaintance with the wants of business studaits, 
resulting from an extensive experience in Commercial Instruc- 
tion, revealed to them an urgent demand for such a work, and 
suggested its general plan. 

The Authors have also been engaged, many years, as teach«rB 
of Arithmetic and Commercial Calculations in the first schools 
and commercial colleges of the country, or in some of the most 
practical departments of business. The result of this experienee 
is the conviction that a work presenting fully the applications of 
arithmetic to actual business, and discussing thoroughly the gen- 
eral principles of mercantile transactions, has long been a desid- 
enUum. True, there are some excellent works on arithmetic, 
in which considerable space is devoted to business forms aad 
transactions. In no one of these, however, with which we ai« 
acquainted, are these subjects treated with sufficient fullness or 
thoroughness for commercial students. By searching through 
half a score of the best arithmetics now published, most of the 
infcurmation designed may possibly be obtained. The present 
treatise embodies this information in one volume, and presents^ 
in part^ our idea of what is needed. 



ly PBBFAOE. 

Part FiB£rr is deeigned to afford a review of elementaJT' 
arithmetic. In its preparation it has been assumed that the 
stadent possesses some knowledge of numbers. FraciianSj 
oommon and decimal, and Ratio and Proportion are treated 
with considerable thoroughness on account of their great im- 
portance. 

Part Second is devoted mainlj to Commercial Calcu- 
lations. Aside from clear and exact definitions, concise rules, 
and lucid explanations, we have endeavored to present a system 
of general principles relating 'to the different subjects which 
will enable the student more fuUj to understand the nature and 
true theory of business transactions. To secure accuracy, por- 
tions of the manuscript have been submitted to the supervision 
of business men &miliar with the subjects treated of. 

As the value of such a work as this greatly depends upon the 
character of its problems, we have aimed to present, as &r as 
possible, those occurring in actual business, without specially 
preparing them for the place they occupy. 

Experience and observation have taught us, in relation to 
money, banks, interest, and exchange, that business students 
need something more than rules, forms, and tables. They want 
the theory too. The various and contradictory opinions upon 
these subjects set forth by business men of even considerable 
experience, prove a lack of knowledge of first principles which 
should incite the student to a very thorough examination for 
himself Money has intrinsic properties, and is controlled by 
natural laws, some of the most important of which we have 
endeavored to present 

The nature of Interest, and the principles of Exchange and 
Balance of Trade are also fully explained, and, if found correct, 
will necessarily expose some radical but popular errors. The 
problems submitted will be found to contain satis&ctory fiicts 
and statistics supporting our views. 



PBBFAOB. T. 

The difference between simple, annual, and compound inter- 
est, and the operation of the different rales for finding the 
amount due on notes when '^ partial payments" have been 
made, are illustrated bjr diagrams. The treatment of annual 
interest is the joint work of the authors, and is believed to be 
worthy of special attention. 

In the Equation of Payments and the Equation of Accounts 
we have aimed to make the student a rule to himself. The 
rules and processes reconmiended are the results of a clear 
analysis, leading the student with '' open eyes" into the usual 
perplexities of these subjects. 

The first 116 pages of the work, also the articles on Equation 
of Payments, Equation of Accounts, Gash Balance, Annuities, 
Partnership, Alligation, Duodecimals, Inyolution and Evolution, 
were prepared by Mr. E. E. Whitb; the articles on Interest, 
Partial Payments, Currency and Money, Banks and Banking, 
Exchange, Prommissory Notes, Stocks and Bonds, Progression 
and Mensuration, by Mr. J. B. Mbriam. Partnership Settle- 
ments and a portion of the Supplement were written by Messrs. 
Bbtant and Stbatton, to whom we also acknowledge our 
indebtedness for valuable materials and suggestions. 

The work has been extended beyond its first design, to adapt 
it to advanced classes in our High Schools and Academies, and 
18 now believed to be sufSciently elementary and extensive for 
that purpose. 

E. E. Whitb. 
3. B. Mbbluc. 

Deoemiber, 1800. 



In oommitting this work to the hands of the gentlemen who 
are known as its authors, we have been actuated bj the sole 
purpose of producing a book which should possess all the requi- 
sites of a first-class business Arithmetic in a greater degree than 
any previous work. We are aware that many books are already 
extant which may well dispute the ground as elaborately scien- 
tific essays upon the properties of numbers, but we are as fiilly 
conscious that few, if any, can be found which will so completely 
answer the demands of the student of Accounts or the practical 
business man, as the present treatise. 

The principal authors of this work are men of large expe- 
rience and ripe judgment, both in the general acceptation and in 
their respective departments of life. Mr. White has been for 
many years connected with public education in such capacities as 
would essentially prepare him to appreciate the wants of the 
learner, while his associate, Mr. Meriam, has had equal advan- 
tages in the more practical details of business, as well as ample 
experience in teaching. We think it would be difiScult, if not 
impossible, to combine better qualifications for this particular 
work. 

To be brief, the book suits us ; and while we shall heartily 
adopt it in our extensive chain of business schools, we shall 
have no delicacy in pressing its claims upon educators and 
business men throughout the country, feeling, as we do, that in 
promoting its general circulation, we are doing much for the 
cause which is dearer to us than all otherS; that of Practical 
Education. 

BL B. Bbtant. 
H. D. Stratton. 
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PART FIRST. 



NUMERATION AND NOTATION. 



Art. 1. Kumbers are composed of orders, the value of 
whose unit increases from right to left in a ten-fold ratio, that 
is, ten imits of any order make one unit of the order next 
higher. The names of the first twelve orders are as follows : 

i i I 4 



§ I I i i 



% S ^3 






g g 



i ^ S5 S5 \i sf i € i § £ sT 



000000000000 

For convenience in reading or writing numbers, we divide 
the orders into periods of three figures each. The three orders 
which compose any period are called Units, TenSy Hundreds 
of that period. The following table presents the names of the 
periods and the manner of reading them : 

I I I 

^ § i 
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UhPtrML 4AF§Hod, Zd PmrMU %i Period. IH Period. 
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14 NUMERATION AND NOTATION. 

The names of the periods above Trillions are QuadriUiona, 
Quintillions, Sextillions, Septillions, Octillions, Nonillions, 
^Decillions, etc. 

Art. 2. To read a number composed of more than three 
figures, we have the following 

Begin at the right hand and divide the number into periods 
(^ three fibres each. Then, commencing at the left hand, read 
the figures of each period as if it stood alone, adding the name 
of the period. 

Remark, — 1. The name of the first or unit period is gener- 
ally omitted. 

2. Beginners should first be taught to read and write num- 
bers composed of not more than three figures. Perfect accu- 
racy in this is very important. 

Xj zaxxL plea. 

1. 203. 

2. 230. 

4. 3060800. 

6. 402300060. 

6. ?n(xm(fi(!n. 

7. 30303030303. 

8. 4000400040004. . 

9. 32400423000203. 
10. 801001089006007. 

Note. — In separating a number into periods, use a comma. 
Art. 3. To write a number by figures, we have the follow- 
ing 

Beginning at the l^ hand, write the figures of each period 
as if it were to stand alone, taking care to fiU up the vacant 
orders or periods with ciphers. 

Note, — ^We may begin at the right hand instead of the 
left. The latter is preferable, however. 



NUMSRATION AND NOTATION. 15 

JSzaznplea. 

1. Express in figures forty millions^ four hundied and six 
thousand, and five. 

Explanation. — ^First write 40, and place after it a comma 
to separate it from the next lower period, thus : 40, ; next 
write 406 in thousand's period, and place a comma, thus : 
40,406, ; then write 5 in unit's period, and fill up the two 
vacant orders with ciphers, thus : 40,406,005. 

2. Express in figures sixty-five billions, twenty thousand, 
and ei^ty. 

Explanation. — Write 65, and place after it a comma, thus : 
65, ; then, as the next period (millions) is not given, fill it 
with ciphers, and place after it a comma ; thus : 65,000, ; 
then write 20, with a comma after it, in thousand's period, fill- 
ing the vacant order with a cipher, thus : 65,000,020, ; lastly 
write eighty in unit's period, filling the vacant order with a 
cipher, thus : 65,000,020,080. 

3. Express in figures thirty thousand and thirty. 

4. Four hundred millions, five thousand and sixty. 

5. Forty billions, forty thousand and forty. 

6. Ten trillions, two hundred millions, one hundred and 
one. 

7. Thirty-five millions and twenty-five thousand. 

8. Two billions, three hundred and forty-five millions. 

9. Nine trillions, ninety-nine millions, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. 

10. Forty trillions and ten. 



ANALYSIS OF NUMBERS. 

Art. 4. In addition and multiplication of numbers it is 
necessary to reduce units of a lower order to units of a hi^er ; 
in subtraction and division to reduce units of a higher order to 
units of a lower. It is, also, often necessary to change the 
form of a number, that is, take from it as many hundreds, or 
tens, etc., as possible, and read the rest in units ; or to reduce a 



16 NUMEBATIOK AKD KOTATION. 

part of the units of a higher order to some lower, and express 
the tnie value of the whole. A few examples will make these 
changes plain to the pupiL 

1. How many units in 4 tens ? 

2. How many units in 4 hundreds ? 

3. How many tens in 6 hundreds ? 
4 How many tens in 6 thousands ? 

5. How many hundreds in 3 millions ? 

6. How many hundreds in 2 ten-thousandi^ ? 

7. How many tens in 25 thousands ? Arts. 2500. 

8. How many tens in 40 units ? 

9. How many tens in 400 units ? Ans. 40. 

10. How many hundreds in 2000 imits ? 

11. How many himdreds in 200 tens ? 

12. How many millions in 2400000 tens ? Ans. 24. 

13. How many thousands in 400 tens ? 

14 What is the greatest number of hundreds that can D9 
taken from 34674 ? Ans. 346. 

15. Divide 30460 into hundreds and units. 

Ans. 304 hundreds and 60 units. 

16. Divide 23046203 into ten-thousands and units. 

Ana. 2304 ten-thousands and 6203 units. 

17. Change the form of 23046. 

Explanation. — By reducing the orders, a great number of 
forms may be given to the number. The following are some 
of the results : 1 ten-thousand, 130 hundreds, and 46 units ; 
129 hundreds, 14 tens, and 6 units ; 22 thousands, 9 hundreds, 
13 tens, and 16 units ; and 2 ten-thousands, 304 tens, and 
6 units. By writing the changed form above the natural, we 
may have : 

lis 9 146 ISlOSie 111108K 9a-29-18-l« 

23046; or 23046 ; or 23046 ; or 2 30 46. 

Note. — The student should study tiie above changes closely. 
See that they are clearly understood. 
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ADDITION. 

Abt. 5. The two most important qualities of an accountant 
are accuracy and rapidity. Every accountant must know that 
his results possess dbaolute CLccuracy, In business, he is some- 
times obliged to spend hours, and even days, in detecting an 
error of a few cents in a trial balance sheet. Rapidity in the 
performance of his work is of almost equal importance. The 
most rapid computers are, generally, the most accurate. 

It is not good policy to wait for the practice of actuals 
business to impart this skiU. The persevering student can 
easily acquire a high degree of proficiency, and thus bring to 
his business one of the surest elements of success. 

Addition is not only the basis of all numerical operations, 
but \a actually the most frequently used in all departments of 
business. It is, also, in adding that the young accountant pos- 
sesses the least skill and is most liable to make mistakes. For 
these reasons, the student should regard no labor too great 
which is necessary to master it. To aid him in acquiring 
facility and certainty in adding columns of figures, the follow- 
ing methods and suggestions are recommended. 

Let it be required, for example, to add the following num- 

hers: 

637 
584 
796 
839 
376 
458 
749 
276 
968 

Ana, 5683 

Process. — Beginning at the bottom of the right hand 

column, and naming only resrdts^ add thus : 14, 23, 31, 37, 46, 

52, 56, 63 ; then adding the 6 tens to the second column, add 

it in the same manner — 12, 19, 23, 28, 35, etc. The student 

should never permit himself to spell his way up a column of 

2 
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figures in this manner, viz. : 8 and 6 are 14, 14 and 9 are 23, 
23 and 8 are 31, 31 and 6 are 37, etc. It is just as easy to 
name only the reavlta^ and much more rapid. 

Proof. — To test the accuracy of the result, add the columns 
downward. 

S X a zn. p 1 e a • 

1. Add 57, 63, 246, 788, 565, 399, 464, and 555. 

2. Add 36, 69, 304, 5698, 4536, 40864 

3. Add 28, 47, 55, 66, 77, 88, 99, and 23. 

4. What is the sum of 309+384+679+436+358+804+ 
506+988+777? 

5. What is the sum of 14+16+34+86+37+65+66+ 
78+35+49+12+15+8+9+76 ? 



LEDGER COLUMNS. 

Art. 6. In adding long columns of figures, as in a Ledger, 
the following method is sometimes used : 

Add the columns in order, and place the footings under 

each other upon a separate piece of paper (testing the accuracy 

of the same by proof) ; point off the right hand figure (except 

in the last column) and add the left hand figure or figures to 

the next column, thus : 

$57.45 

28.75 Process, 

36.87 4.7 
4.56 4.7 

98.88 6 i — 
6.25 29 

49.38 
9.63 



$291.77 
The figures, expressing the sum of the left hand column, 
together with the figures cut off on the right, read upwards, 
will be the sum total. The advantage of this method is two- 
fold : 1. The partial results being preserved, it is easier to de- 
tect errors. — ^Any column may be re-added without the trouble 
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of adding the preceding. 2. The total sum when written is 
correct, and the page is not defishced by erasnres and corrections. 
The student should write out long ledger columns on slips 
of paper, and daily practice in adding them, being as careful 
to obtain a correct result as he would be in actual 



student 


can easily increase 


the number of them ti 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4 


3.25 


32.56 


75.50 


19.50 


8.37 


8.15 


28438 


23.86 


2.50 


6.33 


3287.15 


12.45 


12.35 


17.09 


111.01 


1452 


9.00 


.90 


43.96 


25.48 


.88 


.75 


263.55 


42.54 


.93 


3.25 


1900.09 


• 8.60 


4.65 


21.87 


1356.63 


9.37 


5.48 


22.20 


15.20 


8.80 


10.12 


7.15 


7.15 


.65 


1.20 


432 


13.48 


.73 


9.15 


78.90 


3456.38 


.38 


7.75 


18.88 . 


348.54 


11.25 


18.64 


3.33 


2.75 


.86 


9.15 


1.38 


52.30 


2.95 


13.48 


.63 


900.90 


5.92 


4.96 


.49 


4658.30 


9.52 


8.30 


50.63 


222.56 


.88 


455 


2488 


91453 


.99 


3.08 


15.33 


6450 


6.01 


1.13 


10.00 


49.87 


7.83 


2.63 


16.56 


302.58 


1.50 


7.87 


7.77 


1256.29 


2.00 


433 


5.00 


10.10 


3.85 


0.00 


433 


100.98 


5.38 


.85 


12.34 


78.60 


1.53 


.90 


17.15 


4450 


12.60 


6.00 


20.00 


253.63 


19.30 


8.00 


8.50 


77.8» 


22.33 


12.00 


8.76 


1860.12 


10.19 


15.00 


5.48 


973.53 


9.81 


6.50 


17.10 


19.10 


8.76 


5.80 


22.05 


28.25 


12.57 


7.26 


759 


39.10 


18.19 




8.99 


135.00 


7.63 
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THE ADDING OF SEVERAL COLUMNS. 

Abt. 7. Considerable practice 'will enable the accountant to 

add two or more columns at one operation. There is often an 
advantage in adding in this manner. Beyond two columns, or 

at most three, tiie method may be more skillful than practical 

The following will illustrate the method of adding two columns : 

86 
75 
68 
34 
59 

Ans. 322 

Process.— 59 plus 30=89, plus 4=93, plus 60=153, plus 
8=161, plus 70=231, plus 5=236, plus 80=316, plus 6=322. 

It will be seen that the process consists simply in adding 
the iwB first and then the units. By naming only the results, 
we have 89, 93 ; 153, 161 ; 231, 236 j 316, 322. 

The imits may be added first and then the tens, thus : 63, 
93 ; 101, 161 ; 166, 236 ; 242, 322. 

Thi«e or more columns may be added in a similar manner, 

thus: 

223 
^5 
384 
25 6 

Ans. 1288 

(;>pcr(rfton.— 256+4=260, 260+80=340, 340+300=640, 
640+5 = 645, 645+20=665, 665+400 = 1065, 1065 + 3= 
1068, 1068+20=1088, 1088+200=1288. 

By naming only results, we have : 260,340,640; 645,665, 
1065 ; 1068, 1088, 1288. 

Examples. 

1. Add 25, 68, 67, 83, 37, 46, 99, 87, and 34. 

2. Add 38, 46, 92, 37, 83, 46, 52, 53, and 46. 

3. Add 286, 356, 396, 4^3, 345, 660, and 780. 
4 Add 384, 236, 112, 345, 784, 569, and 963. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

Abt. 8. Ex. 1. From 3084 take 2793. 

90184 Minaend cbAOged In form. 

3084 Minuend. 
2793 Subtrahend. 

291 Remainder. 

Bemarks. — 1. That the changed minaend above is equiva- 
lent to the given minuend is evident from the fiM)t that 80 
hundreds +8 tens=29 hundreds +18 tens. 

2. Upon the principle that the difference between two 
numbers is the same as the difference between these numbers 
eqttaUy increased, instead of changing the form of the minu- 
end, we can add 10 to the minuend figure when it is less than 
the lower subtrahend figure, and add 1 to the neoct higher order 
of the subtrahend. It is plain that 1 added to a higher order 
is the same as 10 added to the next lower. We do not borrow 
this 10 however, nor do we pay any thing by adding the 1. 
These terms ought not to be used. 

Xj X a zn. p 1 e s . 

2. From 406309 take 347278. 

3. From 100102 take 90903. 

4. From 5000050 take 86432. 

5. From one billion take one million and one. 

6. From 32670804 take 3867498. 

7. From 30006070 take 4906007. 

8. From 40 hundreds take 25 tens. Ana, 3750. 

9. From 205 tens take 264 Tuits. 

10. From 230 tens take 12 hundreds. Ana. 1100. 

11. From 2 millions take 2 thonsands. 

12. From 16 tens take 75 units. 

13. From 101 thousand take 56 hundieda 

14. From 1 ten take 8 units. 



•V 



e 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

Abt. 9. Ex. 1. Multiply 3464 by 306. 

MultipUcand, 3464 
Multiplier, 306 

20784 
10392 

Product, 1059984 

Proof by excess of 9's. — ^Add the figures of the multipli- 
cand, casting out the 9's and setting the excess at the right. 
Proceed in the same manner with the multiplier, setting the 
excess under that of the multiplicand. Multiply these excesses 
together and cast the 9's out of the result. Then cast out the 
9's in the original product, and, if the work is correct, the last 
two excesses will agree. Although this is not always an abso- 
lute test of the correctness of a result, it is sufficiently so for 
common purposes. 

Ex. 2. Multiply 23045 by 70800. 

Proof. 
23045 5 Excess. 



70800 6 



u 



184360 30 ) 3 " 

161315 



Product, 1631586000 



u 



Xj X a m p 1 e • 

3. Multiply 405678 by 34006. 
4 Multiply 38674506 by 30080. 

5. Multiply 46923000 by 46702. 

6. Multiply 83400607 by 33000. 

7. Multiply 843464 by 30706. 
& Multiply 708000 by 4700. 

9. How many feet would a hone travel in 109 d&jB at the 
rate of 35 miles per day ? (A mile contains SSSO feet.) 

10. How much can 508 men earn in 65 days, if each man 
receives 3 dollars per day ? 
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DIVISION. 

Abt. 10. Ex. 1. Divide 2920464 by 60843. 

60843)2920464(48 Quotient. 
243372 

486744 
486744 



Suggestion. — ^Make 6 your trial divisor and 29 your first 

trial dividend. The second trial dividend is 48. 

Ex. 2. Divide 2406874 by 30400. 

304100)2406874(79 Quotient. 
2128 

^88 
2736 

5274 Bemainder. 

Sjxamp lea. 

3. Divide 304608 by 304. 

4 Divide 6743207 by 6200. 

5. Divide 340068 by 27. 

6. Divide 84306200 by 308000. 

7. Divide 8408 by 24 

8. Divide 345602 by 18. 

9. Divide 4060703 by 33. 
10. Divide 412304 by 30300. 



CONTBACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION AND 

DIVISION. 

Art. 11. There are abbreviated methods of multiplying 
and dividing numbers, which the expert accountant can often 
use with great advantage. With a little practice a person 
may readily multiply by two, three, or even more figures, at a 
single operation. The process of division may be abbreviated 
In a similar though less practical manner. Many of these 
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methods, together with their explanations, are too complex for 
insertion here. The living teacher can best present such pro* 
cesses. Unless the student is made famUiar with them, they 
are of no practical importance. 

Art. 12. When the multiplier is 14, 15, 16, eta 

Ex. 1. Multiply 3425 by 15. 

Operation, 
3425x15 
17125 

51375 Product. 

Bemark, — It is not necessary to put down any part of the 

operati(m. The result may be written at once by the following 

. Multiply by ihe unW 8 figure, adding, c^Ur the unifa pl<»ce, 
the figures of the multiplicand. 

S2xainples« 

2. Multiply 34809 by 13. 

3. Multiply 4876 by 18. 
4 Multiply 369403 by 17. 

5. Multiply 369403 by 13. 

6. Multiply 369403 by 16. 

7. Multiply 369403 by 15. 

8. Multiply 369403 by 14. 

Abt. 13. When tiie multiplier is 31, 41, 51, etc 

Ex, 1. Multiply 3425 by 51. 

Operation, 
3425x41 
13700 

140425 Product. 

Multiply by the ten's figure and add the p* xiuci to the 
proper orders of the multiplicand. 

Sjxsziipl««» 

2. Multiply 3486 by 71. 

3. Multiply 864 by 51. 
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4 Multiply 86047 by 41. 

5. Multiply 38967 by 91. 

Abt. 14. When the multiplier consists of two figures, the 
product may be written at once. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 675 by 56. 

675x56=37800. 

JEixplanaiion. — The process is based upon the &iCt that 
units multiplied by units give units, tens by units tens, tens by 
tens hundreds, hundreds by units hundreds, hundreds by t^ns 
thousands, etc. 

We first multiply 5 units by 6 unit8=30 unitB=3 tens and 
units. Write units. Multiply 7 tens by 6 unit8=42 tens, 
and add 3 tens, (received from the units,) =45 tens, and to this 
add 5 tens by 5 units=25 tens, which gives 70 tens=7 hun- 
dreds and tens. Write tens. 

Multiply 6 hundreds by 6 units=36 hundreds, and add the 

7 hundred, received from the tens, which gives 43 hundreds. 
Then multiply the 5 tens by 7 teiis=35 hundreds, and add 43 
hundreds=78^hundreds=7 thousands and 8 hundreds. Write 

8 hundreds. Multiply 6 hundreds by 5 tens =30 thousands, 
and add the 7 thousands received from hundreds=37 thou- 
sands. Write 37 thousand. The product is 37800. 

S2 3caxn pies* 

2. Multiply 38765 by 34 By 45. 

3. Multiply 68753 by 48. By 84 
4 Multiply 23086 by 96. By 69. 

5. Multiply 6784 by 37. By 73. 

6. Multiply 8745 by 43. By 34 

7. Multiply 6321 by 98. By 89. 

Abt. 15. When the multiplier is a convenient part of 10, 
100, 1000, etc. 

• 

Multiply by 10, 100, 1000, etc. (by annexing ciphers) of 
which the mvltiplier ia a part, and take the same part of the 
product. 
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Ex. 1. Multiply 357 by 33i 

Operation, 
3 )35700 
11900 Product. 
Explanation, — Since 33^ is one third of 100, 33| times 357 
must equal | of 100 times 357. 

Note. — ^Tbe following are some of the convenient parts 
often occurring : of 10— 2^, 3| ; of 100— 12^, 16i, 25, 33 J, 50 ; 
of 1000—125, 166|, 250, 333^, 500, 666|. 

XQxaznp les* 

2. Multiply 528 by 3i. By 2f 

3. Multiply 124860 by 12^. By 16|. 
4 Multiply 80648 by 25. By 33i. 

5. Multiply 10368 by 125. By 166|. 

6. Multiply 62208 by 333f By 666|. 

Art. 16. To divide by a convenient part of 10, 100, 1000, 
etc. 

Multiply by the qtMtienty found by dividing 10, 100, 1000, 
etCy (as the case may be) by the given divisor, and divide the 
result by 10, 100, 1000, etc. 

Ex. 1. Divide 850 by 16|. 

Operation. 

850 
6 

51.00 Ans. 51. 

Hxplanation. — Since 100 is 6 times 16|, 100 is contained 

as many times in 6 times a given number as 16| is in the 

number itself. 

2. Divide 465 by 2 J. By 3f 

3. Divide 54604 by 12|. By 16|. 
4 Divide 8364 by 25. By 33^. 

5. Divide 64ff75 by 125. By 500. 

6. Divide 647500 by 166|. By 333J. 

7. Divide 2564 by 6J. By 250. 
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FEDERAL MONEY. 

AbT. 17. TABLB. 

10 mills (m) make 1 cent^ marked ct. 

10 cents " Idime, " A 

10 dimes « 1 dollar, " $ 

10 dollars « 1 Eagle, " E. 

E. ^ d. ct. m. 
1=10=100=1000=10000 

1= 10= 100= 1000 

1= 10= 100 

1= 10 

Remark, — ^Dimes and eagles are not mentioned in ordinary 

business transactions. In writing dollars and cents together, 

a point, called the aqparatrix ( . )> ^ placed between the dollars 

and cents ; and, since cents occupy two places, the first figure 

at the right of cents is mills. It is not customary to separate 

cents and mills. 

Sjxaxziples. 

1. How many mills in 28 cents ? In 37| cents ? 

2. How many cents in 15 dimes ? In 16| dimes ? 

3. Reduce $12.50 to mills. 

4. Change $90 to mills. 

5. How many cents in 2 eagles, 5 dollars, and 8 dimes ? 

6. Beduce 4360 cents to dollars. 

7. Add the following : $9,60, $12.70, $46.37^, $.06, $1.60, 
$498, $68.33, $8.39, $60, and $.80. 

8. Sold a carriage for $120.75, a horse for $90.60, a har- 
ness for $15.60, and a saddle for $13.12^ ; what was the 
amount received ? Ana. $240,075. 

9. From $108 take 12^ cents. Ana. ii^l07.8^5. 

10. Bought a barrel of flour for $6.37}, and sold it for 
$5.87i ; what did I lose ? Ana, $.50. 

11. Bought a house and lot for $1500. Paid $4D for a 
front fence, $110.90 for painting house, $9.75 for fruit trees^ 
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and $15 for other improvements. I then sold the property for 
$1800. What did I gain ? 

12. What will be the cost of 45 barrels of flour at $5.80 
per barrel ? 

13. What will 80 bushels of coal cost at 15 cents per bushel ? 

14. What will be the cost of 60 bushels of wheat at $1.12^. 
per bushel ; 146 bushels of com at 66 1 cents a bushel ; and 45 
bushels of oats at 25 cents a bushel ? 

15. How many bushels of coal at 12^ cents a bushel can be 
bought for $125 ? 

Suggestion. — The dividend and divisor must be reduced to 
the same denomination. Change both to mills. 125.000— 
.125=1000. Ana. 1000 bushels. 

16. How many pounds of butter at 16 cents per pound 
must be given for 15 barrels of flour at $8 per barrel ? 

17. How many barrels of flour at $5.62^ per barrel can be 
bought for $225 ? Ana. 4f) barrels. 

18. How many half-^iimes would it take to pay for 16 cows 
at $16.37i per head ? 

19. A drover bought 105 head of cattle at $57 per head. 
He paid for their pasturage one month $250, and then sold 
them at $60 per head. What did he gain by the transaction ? 

Ana. $65. 
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BILLS. 

Abt. 18. A Bill of OoodSy or simply a Bill, is a written 
statement of goods sold and their prices. 

It contains the time and place of the transaction and the 
names of the parties. 

A bill is drawn againat the purchaser, and ia/avor of the 
merchant or seller. 

A bill is receipted by writing the words Beceived payment at 
the bottom and affixing the seller's name. A bill may be receipted 
by a clerk, agent, or any authorized person, as in bills 2 and 3. 

When sales are made at different times, the dates of the 
several transactions may be written at the left. 
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A bill presenting a debit and credit account between the 
parties and the balance due^ may be written as in bill 7. 

If the party against whom the bill is drawn is not able to 
pay it when presented, he may acknowledge the same by giving 
a due-hill. This will prevent all subsequent dispute as to the 
correctness of the claim. A bill may be receipted by means of 
a due-hill J as in bills 4 and 5. 



1. 

Mb. John Cook, 



CUEVBLAHD, Julj 1, 1859. 

» 

Bought oi Samuel Bliss. 



15 lbs. Bio Coffee, . 


@ 16c. ' , 


. ^.40 


60 lbs. W. I. Sugar, 


•@8ic. 


425 


36 lbs. Pearl Starch, 


® 12^0. 


450 


8 gals. Molasses, . . 


@40c. . 


3.20 


90 lbs. Butter Crackers, . 


@9c. 


8.10 


45 lbs. Picnic Crackers, . 


@ lie. . 


495 
$27.40 


Beceived payment. 


Saml. 


Bliss. 


•2. 


• 

BonALO^ Jan. 1, I860. 


Peter Hind, . 






1859. Bough 


t of James 


Fitik & Co. 


July 15. 9 yds. Silk, 


. ® $0.95 




" " 8 yds. Ribbon, . 


. @ .45 




" " 12 yds. Muslin, . 


. @ .15 




Sept. 9. 3 yds. Cassimere, 


, @ 1.75 




" " 2i yds. Broadcloth, . 


® 450 


/ 


•" " 6 yds. Dof^flkin, . 


@ 1.12i 




" " 1 Cravat, . 


, ® 1.25 




Oct. 15. 4 prs. Boots, 


, @ 5.20 




" " 2doz. Hose, 


@ 2.40 




" " i doz. Sleeve Buttons, 


, @ .48 




" " 3i yds. Linen, . 


@ • .60 




Nov. 30. 1^ doz. Collars, . 


@ 2.25 




" " 2 doz. Handkerchiefs, 


@ 1.40 




«j V ests, . . . . 


@ 2.40 






$79,765 


Received payment, 


James Fink & Co. 




per i 


Smith. 
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3. 

Mr. John Smith, 



Kxw YOBK, Jao. I, 1859. 

lurd d Brothers y Dr. 



1858. 












Aug. 20. 


To 12 yds. Broadcloth, 


@$3.50 . 




a a 


a 


16 yds. Cassimere, 


@ 


1.12 . 




u u 


ii 


17 yds. Drilling, . 


@ 


.11 . 




Sept 25. 


a 


12 doz. Spools On. Thread 


y® 


.60 . 




U iC 


ii 


7 yds. Gingham, . 


@ 


.25 . 




U ii 


ii 


34 yds. Fine Muslin, 


@ 


.18 . 




iC u 


ii 


5 yds. Red Flannel, 


@ 


.621 . 




ii ii 


a 


2i yds. Silk Velvet 


@ 


400 . 




Oct. 9. 


ii 


12 gross Shirt Buttons, 


@ 


.75 . 


# 


ii ii 


a 


15 doz. Wool Hose, 


® 


3.00 . 

• 




ii ii 


a 


3 prs. Ead Gloves, 


® 


1.25 . 




ii ii 


ii 


2 doz. Linen Napkins, . 


® 


2.40 . 




a ' a 


a 


2 doz. Shirt Bosoms, 


® 


480 . 




Nov. 1. 


ii 


11 yds, Drilh'ng, . 


® 


.10 . 




(( it 


ii 


5 yds. Jean, . 


® 


.75 . 




%» ii 


a 


2 Silk Kdks., 


® 


1.00 . 


• 


ii ii 


a 


121 yds. Vel. Ribbon, . 


® 


.20 . 





Received payment, 



$171,485 



John Still, 
for HuBD & Brothers. 



Joseph Camp, 

1859. 
Apr. 3, To 3 doz. Scythes, 

" 8. " IJ doz. Hoes, . 
May 1. ^' 6 doz. Rakes, . 



CmoAOO, Joly l, 1859. 

To Oeo. W. CoOmny Dr. 

. ®$9.00 . 
. @ 5.00 . 
. @ 1.75 . 



$45.00 
Received payment by due-bill, 
July 15, 1859. Geo. W. Oolburn. 
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H^ CaoansATt, Jane 20, 1859. 

Amos Kent, Esq., 

To W. B. Cook & Co., Dr. 
To 1 doz. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, @ $50.00 

^' 12 doz. Bobinson's Arithmetic, 

^' 5 doz. Sanders' Fifth Readers, 

" 9 doz. Wells's Grammar, 
~ ^' 2^ doz. Small Testaments, . 



@ 


9.00 


@ 


7.20 


@ 


3.00 





1.20 



Jnlyl. 



Settled by due-bill. 



$224 



W. B. Cook & Co. 



u 



(C 



u 



6. 
Mr. J. H. PoB, 

1859. 
May 3. 75 lbs. Sugar, 
9 lbs. Tea, . 
21 gals. Golden Syrup, 
June 1. -10 lbs. Spice, 
12 lbs. Pepper, 
12 lbs. Ginger, 
« 15 lbs. CoflFee, 
10. 20 lbs. Dried Apples, 
" 18 lbs. Dried Peaches, 
" 2 bu. Onions, 
15. 13 lbs. Mackerel, . 
18. 9 lbs. Smoked Herrings, 
20. 26 lbs. Rice, . 
" 12 lbs. Dried Beef, 
'' 5 Sacks Table Salt, 
" 5 bu. Com Meal, . 
27. 17 lbs. Soda Crackers, 



Received payment, 



POBTSKOUTB, Julj 1, 1859. 

* 

Bought of Wm, Miller. 



u 



{( 



u 

iC 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
a 
cc 



® 6}.C . 

@65c . 
@70c . 
@20c . 
@25c . 
@18c . 
@ 12ic . 
@ 10c . 
@ 12^0 . 
@80c . 
@8c . 
@20c . 
@ 5c 
@ 12ic . 
@20c» . 
@80c . 
@9c 



;l>52.24 

/ 

Wm. Miller. 
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7. 




St. Louis, JazL 1, 


1869. 


Bred & Spbt, 








To EcUl, Smith & Co, 


, Dr. 


1859. 








July 7. 


To 15 yds. Cambrie, 


@ 9c . 




cc u 


" 50 yds. Print, . 


•@ 12^0 . 






u u 


" 6 yds. Casflimere, 


@ $1.60 . 






« 20. 


" 33 yds. Sheeting, 


@ lie ^ . 






Ci u 


" 6i yds. Broadcloth, . 


@ $437i* . 


, • 




ii cc 


" 3 yd. Velvet, . 


@ 3.00 . 






Aug. 30. 


" 20 yds. French Print, 


@ 17c . 






cc cc 


" 15 yds. Lyonese, 


@ 70c . 










$65.42 




Cr, 






Sept. 1. 


By 40 bu. Coal, . 


@ lie . 




" 9. 


« 6 tloids of Wood, . 


@ $ 3.00 




Oet. 20. 


" Cash, 


@ 16.00 . 




•Nov 25. 


" 8 Days' Labor, . 


@ 1.50 . 

• 






$50.40 




Balance due, . 


• • • 


$15.02 


• 


Beceived payment. 








Hall, Smith & Co., 


« 


• 


per HiBBS. 





O-REATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

Art. 19. IrdegerSy or whole jiumbers, are divided into two 
classes, prime and composite, 

A prime number can be exactly divided only by itself and 
unity ; as 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, etc. 

A compo^te number can be exactly divided by other nam- • 
bers besides itself and imity ; as 4, 9, 21, etc. 

The factor of a number is one of two or more numbers 
which multiplied together will produce the given number. 
The factors of 12 are 2, 3, 4, 6, 1, and 12, since each of these 
numbers multiplied by another will produce 12. * 
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The prime factors of a number are all the prime numbers 
which multiplied together will produce the given number. 
The prime factors of 12 are 1^ 2^ 2 and 3. 

Two or more numbers are said to he prime toitk respect to 
each other when they have no conmion factor ; as 8, 21, and 3& 

The divisor of a number is any number that will exactly 
divide it Thus 4 is a divisor of 12, 16, and 24. 

Note. — ^Every factor is a divisor and vice versou 

A common divisor of two or more numbers is any number 
that will exactly divide each of them. Thus 4 is a common 
divisor of 16, 32, and 64 

The greatest common divisor of two or more numbers is the 
greatest number that will exactly divide each of them. Thus 
16 is the greatest common divisor of 16, 32, and 64. 

Art. 20. To find the greatest common divisor of two or 
more nimibers. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common divisor of 63 and 105 ? 

Explanation. — 3 and 7 are the only 
g3_™*3^^°- factors common to 63 and 106, hence 

105=3x5x7 *^®y ^® ^^ ^^y common divisors, 

3 X 7=21. Ans. *^^ ^^^^ product must be the great- 
est common divisor. 
Explanation. — That the last divisor is 

SECOND METHOD. ^y . j. j- • • • j x i» 

63)105(1 **^® greatest conunon divisor is evident from 

63 the following analysis : 

^)63(1 42=21x2; hence 21 will divide 42. 

^ 63=42 + 21 = 21 X 2 + 21 X 1 = 21 x 3 ; 

21)42(2 i^eiice 21 will divde 63. 

21? 105 = 63+42 = 21x3+21x2 = 21x5; 
hence will also divide 105. 

Resolve the numbers into their prime factors. The pro- 
duct of the factors common to all the numbers will be the great- 
est common divisor. Or^ 

Divide the greater number by the less ; the less number by 
the first remainder; the first remainder by the second remain- 

3 
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der; the second remainder by the third, and so on untU noth- 
ing remains. The last divisor xoiU he the greatest common 
divisor, 

-ATote.— The greatest common divisor is chiefly used in re- 
ducing fractions to their lowest terms. See Art. 24 

Find the greatest common divisor of the following num- 
bers : 

2. 56 and 98. 

3. 69 and 161, 

4. 168 and 392. 

5. 85 and 136. 

6. 126 and 294. 

7. 148 and 296. 

8. 16, 32, and 86. 

Suggestion.'^ix^t find the greatest common divisor of two 
of the numbers ; then use the greatest common divisor of these 
two numbers as a new nimiber, and find the greatest common 
divisor of it and the third number, 
9. 92, 138, and 161, 

10, 2048 and 2560, 



LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

Art. 21. A mtdtiple of a number is any number it will 
exactly divide ; thus 24 is a multiple of 6. 

A common mvitiple of two or more numbers is any number 
each of them will exactly divide. Thus 96 is a common mul- 
tiple of 8, 12, 16, and 24. 

The least comrnon multiple of two or more numbers is the 
least number each of them will exactly divide. Thus 48 is the 
least common multiple of 8, 12, 16, and 24. 

It is evident that the multiple of a number must contain 
all its prime "factors, otherwise it can not contain the number 
itself. It follows from this, that a common multiple of two 
or more numbers must contain ail the prime factors of each 
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of the numbers^ and that the least common multiple of two 
or more numbers must contain all the prime factors only 
the greatest number of times they are found in any of the 
numbers. 

Abt. 22. To find the least common multiple of two or 
more numbers. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of 21, 63, 108 ? 

Explanation. — ^The mul- 

. 'rasT joTHOD. tiple of 108 must contain 

63—3x3x7 *^® factor 3 three timesand 

108=3x3x3x8'9r2 the factor 2 twice ; themul- 

3x3x3x4x7=756 Ane. tipl© of 63 must contain the 

factor 3 at least twice and 
7 once ; the multiple of 21 must contain the factor 3 at least 
once and 7 once. It is evident that a number that contains 
the factor 3 three times, the factor 7 once, and the factor 2 
twice, is the least common multiple of 21, 63, and 108. 

Resolve each of the given numbers into its primes factors. 

The product of the different factors^ each factor being taken 

the greatest number of times it occurs in any of the numberSy 

wiU be the least common multiple. 

Note, — ^This method is not often used, 

Explanation. — It is evident that 

SECOND iiBTHOD. fcy this mothod the same result is 

3) 21—63—108 obtained as by the former method, 

^T—^^— 36 yi2 : the greatest number of times 

3 )1— 3— 36 gach prime factor enters in any of 

J""^""^ the numbers. 756 contains the 

3 X 3 x 12 X 7-756 Ans. ^^^ 3 ^j^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

once (12=2 x 2 x 3). 

Arrange tlie numbers on a horizontal lincy divide by any 
prim^ number that toiU exa>ctly divide tuH> or more of the num- 
berSf and write the quotients and undivided numbers in a line 
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heneath. Divide this line qfnumhers in the same manner as the 
first y and so on until no prime number wiU exactly divide ttvo 
numbers. The product of aU the divisors and undivided numn 
hers vnU be the least common multiple required. 

Find the least conmion multiple of the following num- 
bers: 

2. 8, 12, 16, 24, and 36. 

3. 9, 15, 21, and 75. 
4 3, 8, 9, 15, and 32. 

5. 17, 34, 68, and 5. 

6. 8, 12, 16, 35, and 84. 

7. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12. 

8. 5, 4, 6, 9, and 7. 

9. 7, 8, 49, 98, and 168. 

10. I, h h and f . 

Suggestion. — ^Reduce firactions to a common denominator, 
and then find the least common multiple of their numerators. 

11. 2i, 5, 3i, and 4f 



COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 23. If a unit or a body, as an apple, an orange, etc., be 
divided into four equal parts, one of these parts is one-fourth of 
the whole ; two, two-fourths ; three, three-fourths ; four, four- 
fourths — ^which are respectively written J, }, J, J. These ex- 
pressions are called fractions ; the number above the line being 
called the numerator y and the number below the line the de- 
nominator. Hence, ^^ a fraction is an expression for one or 
more of the equal parts of a unit.'* 

It is evident that the denominator shows into how many 
equal parts the unit has been divided ; the numerator, how 
many of these equal parts are taken. The numerator and de- 
nominator are called terms of the fraction. 

A fraction may also be regarded as an expressed division^ 
the numerator being the dividend and the denominator the 
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divisor. 3-7-4 may aLso be written | ; the value of the frac- 
tion being the quotient. 4 is contained in 3 three-fourths of a 
time. 

A common or vulgar fraction is one in which both terms 
are written ; as |, |, /y, etc. 

Common fractions are divided into three classes, simple^ 
compound^ and complex, 

A simple or single /ration has but one numerator and one 
denominator, each being a whole number ; as f and J. 

A compound f reaction consists of two or more simple frac- 
tions connected by the word of; as | of |, and f of f of 2|. 

A complex fraction has a fraction for one or both of its 

terms ; as I, I, and ^. 

4 

Simple fractions are divided into proper and improper. 

A proper fradtion is one whose numerator is less than its 
denominator ; as |, j^, etc. 

An improper fraction is one whose numerator is equal to 
or greater than its denominator ; as j- and |. 

A mixed number is composed of a whole number and a 
fraction ; as 12}, 16|, etc. The fraction is added to the whole 
number, 12| being the same as 12+}. 

It is evident from the very nature of a fraction that hoth of 
its terms may be multiplied or divided by the same number 
unthoui changing its value. 

The value of a fraction may be increased^ 1. By adding to 
its numerator. 2. By multiplying its numerator. 3. By sub- 
tracting from its denominator. 4. By dividing its denominator. 

The value of a fraction may be decreased, 1. By adding to 
its denominator. 2. By multiplying its denominator. 3. By 
subtracting from its numerator. 4 By dividing its numerator. 

Art. 24. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

Ex. 1. Reduce f ^ to its lowest terms. 

4)H=2)tV-3^ Ans. Or, 8)H=^ Ans. 

Eacplanation. — Since both terms of a fiuction may be di- 
vided by the same number without changing its value, divide 
both numerator and denominator by 4. The result is j\. 
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Again, divide both terms of this fraction by 2 ; the result is -^^ 
which can not be reduced lower, since no number greater than 
1 will divide both of its terms. Or divide by 8, the greatest 
number that will divide both terms of the fitiction ; the result 
is ^. 

Divide both terms of the fraction by any number that ioiU 
divide eax:h of them tvithotU a remainder y and proceed until 
they are prime to each other. Or^ 

Divide both terms of the fraction by their greatest common 
divisor, 

S X a zn p.l e 8 . 

2. Beduce |f to its lowest terms. 

3. Beduce tVt ^ ^^ lowest terms. 

4. Beduce tV; ^ ^^ lowest terms* 

5. Beduce tVt ^ ^^ lowest terms. 

6. Beduce ||{ to its lowest terms. 

7. Beduce ^^x ^ ^^ lowest terms. Ans. |. 

8. Beduce tVst ^ ^^ lowest terms. Ans. \\. 

9. Beduce ^|f | to its lowest terms. Ans. f . 
10. Beduce tVtV ^ ^^ lowest terms. Ans. j\. 
Abt. 25. To reduce a fraction to higher terms. 

Ex. 1. Beduce | to twelfths. 

\=j\, |=:3'*t\=/y Ans. Or, f x3=:tV ^'^' 

ExplancSfon. — Since 1 fourth equals 3 twelfths, 3 fourths 
must equal 3 times 3 twelfths, which is 9 twelfths. Ans. ^j. 
Or, since both terms of a fraction may be multiplied by the 
same number without changing its value^ multiply both nu* 
merator and denominator by 3. 

Sixazxiples* 

2. Beduce f to sixty-thirds. Ans. f }. 

3. Beduce ^^ to sixtieths. Ans. f (. 
4 Beduce j'^ to fifty-seVenths. 

5. Beduce ^V to eighty-fourths. 

6. Beduce | to fifteenths. 
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7. Reduce V- ^ twenty-sevenths. 

8. Reduce |, }, and | to twenty-fourths. 

Ana. If, |{, and |}. 

9. Reduce 4^ |, and fV ^^ seventieths. 

10. Reduce Z^, |, |, and jV *o forty-eighths. 

Abt. 26. To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or 
mixed number. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^j^ to a mixed number. 

49-^5=9i ^^• 

JExplanation, — Since 5 fifths make 1, there will be as many 
ones in 49 fifths as 5 is contained times in 49, which is 9f. 

Divide the numerator by the denomintxtor, 

ZBxaxxxples. 

2. Reduce ->/- to a mixed number. 

3. Reduce ^^ to a mixed number. 

4. Reduce f | to a whole number. 

5. Reduce V/' ^ * mixed number. 

6. Reduce -VV- to a mixed number. 

7. Reduce -Vj^ to a mixed number. Ans. 3yV 

8. Reduce -\^ to a whole number. Am, 25. 

9. Reduce f ^ to a mixed number. Ana. 5fV. 
10. Reduce -*-|-l to a mixed number. Ana, 17{. 
Abt. 27. To reduce a whole or mixed number to an im- 
proper fraction. 

Ex 1. Reduce 5 J to an improper fraction. 

«><i + i=\i Ana, 

Explanation.-^^moQ there are 4 fourths in 1, in 5 there 
are 5 times 4 fourths=::20 fourths, and 20 fourths +3 fourths= 
23 fourths. Ana. V. 

Multiply the whole nurnber by the denominator of the frac- 
tion^ to the product add the numerator , and under the result 
place the denominator. 
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2. Reduce 44?- to au improper fraction. 

3. Reduce SyVy to au improper fraotiou. Ans, f Jf. 
4 Reduce 56| to au improper fraction. 

5. Reduce 1236yV to au improper fraction, Ans, ^Vr-*- 

6. Reduce 5jU to an improper fraction. 

7. Reduce 23 yV to an improper fraction, Ans, W. 

8. Redtice 133 1| to au improper fitiction, 

9. Reduce 563^ to an improper fraction. Ans, ^ V*^« 

10. Reduce 8006 f 4 to an improper fraction. 

'^' ' ., Ans, ^^\^K 

11. Reduce 24 to fourths. / Ans. V- 

12. Reduce 35 to twentieths. Ans, -y/. 

13. Reduce 312 to twelfths, 

14. Reduce 19 to twenty-fifths, 

15. Reduce 1008 to ninths. 

Abt. 28. To reduce compound fractions to simple ones. 
Ex, 1, Reduce i of | to a simple fraction, 

f of|==i^=|S Ans, 

Explanation. — \ of j^ is ^'j, and } of | is 5 times ^V or 3*^, 
and if i of i is /^, } of | is 4 times /y, or |S=| Ans. This 
is in effect multiplying the numerators together and also the 
denominators, 

Mtdtiply the numerators together for the numercUor of the 
simple fraction^ and the denominators together for its denom^ 
inator. 

Note. — If there are whole or mixed numbers, first reduce 
them to improper fractions, 

Sxazziplea. 

2. Reduce } of | of f to a simple fraction. Ans. /y. 

3. Reduce 3^ of 2^ of yV to a simple fiuction. Ans. 2 J. 

4. Reduce 2^ of 1 r»^ of | to a simple fraction. 

5. Reduce J of J of 2\ to a simple fraction. 

6. Reduce | of 1| of 4 of 2i to a simple fraction. Am, }, 

7. Reduce f of 6 to a simple fraction. 

8. Reduce | of 2^ of 3 to a simple fraction. 
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CANCELLATION. 

Art. 29. The above operations may be abbreviated by in- 
dicating the multiplications to be performed, and then cancel- 
ling the factors common to both terms, as shown in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Ex. 1. Beduce | of | of 4 of 2} to a simple fi^ction. 

2 2 

2. Beduce | of f of | of | of i; of 1^ to a simple fraction. 

>x<x«^x^x*x*-* ^^' 

3 

Note. — 1 remains as a factor in the numerator, 

3. Keduce ^ of 4} of j\ of J to a simple fraction. 

4. Reduce | of 2f | of /y of | to a simple fraction. 

Ana. j\, 

5. Reduce | of ^ of | of j% of 12f to a simple fraction, 

Ans. 3^. 

6. Reduce f of 3 1 of j\ of f ^ of r^ of Vj to a simple frttction. 
Remark. — The principle of cancellation may often be used 

with great advantage. Whenever, to obtain a certain result, 
several multiplications and divisions are to be performed, indi- 
cate the operations and cancel the factors common to the mul- 
tipliers and divisors. 

7. Divide the product of 24, 16|, 8, 33i by 12, 16f , and 66? . 

t 
Wxmx8x$H 

2 2 Q 4^9 I - 

t 

8. Multiply 48, 32, 5280 and 27 together, and divide the 
result by 16, 264, 54 and 6. Ana. 160. 

9. How many cords of wood in a pile 144 feet long, 12 feet 
high and 3 feet wide ? 

1$9 s ij 

lUxltx^ , ^ 



o 
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10. Multiply 9, 8, 18, 45, 36, 90, 81 together and divide 
the result hj 72, 180, 27, 24, 4 and 18. Ans. 25tV. 

Abt. 30. To reduce fractions to a common denominator. 

Ex. 1. Beduce |, |, |, | and ^V to equivalent fiBctions 
having a common denominator. 

Solvtion, First Method, — ^It is evident upon a little in- 
spection that each of the fractions can be changed to twenty^ 
fmrths. According to Art. 24, f =H, f =if, *=lf, l=«, 
and tV=H- Hence |, f, |, | and y^ are respectively equal to 
if J If, If, if and jf , fractions having a common denominator. 

Second Method, — The least common multiple of 4, 8, 6, 3 
and 12 (denominators) found by Art. 22, is 24, which, being 
divided by 4, 8, 6, 3 and 12 respectively, give the multipliers 
by which both terms of their respective fractions are to be 
multiplied i^=H,t^J=H,f^=ll,ff;=if,and^; = 

BuLE FOB Second Method. — Find the least common mtd- 
tiple of the denominators. Then divide the leaM common mtU- 
tiple by the denominator of each fraction and multiply both 
of its terms by the quotient. 

Note, — The first method is the one generally used. In ordi- 
nary examples, the common denominator can be seen at a 
glance. 

Reduce the following fractions to equivalent fractions hav* 
ing a common deqominator. 

9 3 5 5 

3. I and j\. 

4 13 15 
X} 17 3? ?• 

^' 5J If 99 i* 

6. i of I, 2}, i. Ane. f, J^, |. 

7. J of I, I, % 

8« h iy J> h ij rV 

^* 3> 55 h h 

10. f, J> f, !• 
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ADDITION OP COMMON FRA.CTIONS. 



Abt. 3L Ex. 1. What is the sum of f , |, | and | ? 

f +l+l+f = 
if + H + H+H=H=3i Ana. 
Ex. 2. Add I of I, i of ^ and 2f 

I of 1=1, I of 4=4, 2i=f 



> 



Reduce the fractions to a common denominator; then add 
their numeratorSj and under their sum place the common de- 
nominator. 

Notes. — 1. First reduce mixed numbers to improper frac- 
tions, and compound fractions to simple ones. 

. 2. The inters may be set aside and subsequently added 
to the sum of the fractions. 

XCxamplea. 

3. Add J, J, f and f Ans. 2^. 

4. Add I of f and j%. Ans. 1^%. 

5. Add I, f and 4. Ans. l^f 

6. Add 6i, 3f , 5|. Ans. 14^^ 

7. Add I of 2i and ^ of 2|. Ans. 2. 

8. Add lQ26i|, 1875| and 5634 J. ^irw. 8536HI- 
Suggestion. — ^First add the fractions. ^ 

9. Add 37i, 18f , 33^ and 81 J. Ans. ITOj. 

10. Add I, /f of 4J, 663f , and J of 3{. 

11. Add ^, i, 1, J and *. 

12. Add I, f , tV, and 4 of If 

13. Add 1, i, i, }, and i. 
14 Add I of I and 12^. 
15. Add 105| and 98tV 
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SUBTRACTION OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 32. Ex. 1. From 4 take f . 

Ex. 2. From 2^ take | of 2. 

2i=f, |oft=f 
f— |=f=l Ana. 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator; then sub- 
trOjCt their numerators^ and under the result place the common 
denominator. 

Note. — ^Mixed numbers may be subtracted without reducing 
them to improper fractions. 

3. Subtract | from |. Ans. j\. 

4 Subtract ^j from \. 

5. From i of f take f of ^j. Ans. //y. 

6. From | of * take i. 

7. From i of f take j\ of j. Ans. jj. 

8. From 820| subtract 56|. 

820|, tV 

763H ^ns. 

9. From 250} subtract 225f 

10. From 993| take 546}. Ans. 446}. 

11. From ! + } + * take | of f+V^^ off. Ans. 4|. 

12. From | of 12 take | of 9. 

13. From 1000 take 156|. 

14. From 9 take i of f 

15. From 56tV+89| take 5} +8117. ^ns. 59/4V 

16. From } of 13 take f of 8. f Ans. r\. 

17. From 3 J of 5 take 2} of 7. j ^n«. If 

18. From 4 of 42 take 4 of 48. j Ans. 16f . 

19. From | of 19} take f of 7|.' ^tw. 9}f 

20. From 875| take 599f 
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MULTIPLICATION OP COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 33. To multiply a fraction by a whole number. 

Ex, 1. Multiply VV by 4. 

A''* = H=f=li ^ns. Or, ^^ = |=1| Arts. 

Explanation, — 4 times t'? is Ti=h or If. It is evident 
that the same result is obtained by dividing the denominator 
by 4 

Multiply the numerator of the /ration by the whole num- 
ber j or divide the denominator, 

2, Multiply ^\ by 16. Ans. If. 

3. Multiply H by 3. Ans. 2f 
4 Multiply If by 9. Ans, 6}. 
5. Multiply tSS^;, by 25. ^ 

Art. 34. To multiply a whole number by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 15 by J. 

15x|=\^=llJ Ans. Or, 15-7-4=3|, 3f x3=ll| Ans, 

Explanation, — Since f =? of 3, f times 15 is J of 3 times 

15, or 45, and I of 45=11^ Atis. Or, since 1 times 15 is 

15, I times 15 is | of 15=3}, and } times 15 is 3 times 

3|=11J Ans. 

Ex. 2. Multiply 6280 by f. 

8)5280 5280 

660 5 

5 Or, 8)26400 



3300 Ans. 3300 Ans, 



RTJXiK. 



Multiply the whole number by the numerator of the frac- 
tion and divide the product by the denominator. Or, 

Divide the whole number by the denominator of the frac- 
tion and multiply the quotient by the numerator. 

3. Multiply 56 by f . Ans. 35. 
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4 Multiply 6280 by ^%. Ana. 316i. 

6. Multiply 329 by 5\. Ana. 1809f 

Suggestion. — Multiply by ^, and then by 6, adding results. 

6. Multiply 435 by 16|. u4n«.\7250. 

Note. — By changing the whole number to a faction 
(12=:-y-), the above ten examples may be solved as' in the 
following article. 

Art. 36. To multiply one firaction by another. 

Ex. 1. Multiply i by f 

\ Explanation. — Since | is J of 3, f times } must equal \ of 
3 times f 3 times } is V^ and \ of ^ is %\. 
Ex. 2. Multiply f by f of If . N 

2 

7 3 15 15 

Multiply the numerators together, and also the denomina^ 
tors. Or, 

Indicate the multiplication to be performed, and cancel the 
factors common to the numerators and denominators. . 

Note. — It is not necessary first to reduce compound frac- 
tions to simple ones. 

S2xam pies. 

2. Multiply I by ^ 

3. Multiply fy by j\. Ans. f. 

4. Multiply f by J. 

5. Multiply 56 by f Ans. 49. 

6. Multiply tV l>y 24. Ans. 13j. 

7. Multiply Si by 7|. ^fw. 65^. 

8. Multiply 111 by 9|. 

9. Multiply } of il by ^V of If. -4»w. j\. 

10. Multiply J of t'o by A— i -^'^^ ? V 

11. Multiply I of 8 by 9 times f. 
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12. Multiply 8f-6j by 9|+f • ^n«. 19|. 

13. Multiply 256 by 12tV. Ana. 3152. 

14. Multiply 12J by 16f. Ana. 208. 



^^—^^^•mt^^r^ 



DIVISION OP COMMON PRACTIONa 

Art. 36. To divide a fraction by a whole ntunber. 
Ex. 1. Divide VV by 3. 

^=:tV An8. Or, 7^^3=3^=^ ^^• 
ExpUmation. — To divide a number by 3 is to take \ of it ; 
i ofyy=fV, or \ of V»y=J»T=yV 

RULE. 

Divide the numerator of Hie fraction by the whole number^ 
or muUiply its denominator. 

2. Divide |J by 9. 

3. Divide i J by 7. 

4 Divide 6j by 9. Ans, H- 

5. Divide 6084| by 5. 

^ 6084| 
1216, 4| undivided 
4|=Y-^5=Tf Hence 6084|-7-5=1216|J Ana. 

6. Divide 308| by 12. Ana. 25H. 

7. Divide 32006} by 9. Ana. 3556}!. 

8. Divide lOOOyV by 6. " Ana. 200 r^. 
Art. 37. To divide a who^e number by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Divide 12 by f . 

41 12 ©r, 3)12 

A 4 

3)48 A 

16 Ana. \& Ana. 

Ihyplanation. — Since 1 is contained in 12 twelve times, \ is 

contained in 12 four times 12 times, or 48 times, and |, one 
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third of 48 times, or 16 times. Or, 3 is contained in 12 four 
times, and |, or i of 3, four times 4 times, or 16 times. 

Multiply the whole ntmber by the denominator of the frac- 
tion^ and divide the produd by the numerator. Or, 

Divide the whole number by the num^ator^ and multiply 
the result by the denominator: 

ICxazzi pie 0. 

2. Divide 16 by f • 

3. Divide 256 by if. Ans. 336. 

4. Divide 225 by 12^. 

5. Divide 30864 by J, By f . Ans. to last, 46296. 

6. Divide 60 by 6^. By 3i. 

7. Divide 284 by f of f . Ana. 1136. 
Note, — By reducing the whole number to an improper 

fraction the above 15 examples may be solved as in the follow* 
ing article. 

Art. 38. To divide one fraction by another. 

Ex. 1. Divide /^ by |. 

Explanation. — Since J is equal to J of 3, the quotient of 
/y, divided by 3, or ^V? "^^ be four times too small, and 
hence the quotient of ^^y divided by J of 3, or J, is equal to 
4 times ^y, or ^|=|. Observe that this is, in effect, the same 
as multiplying the dividend by the divisor inverted. 

Invert the divisor and proceed as in multiplication of 
fractions, 

ICxaxn pies. 

2. Divide J by i 

3. Divide | by f. Ans. Ih 

4. Divide 7^ by 8i, 

5. Divide 4j by 6 J. Ans. ||. 

6. Divide 18| by 15J. 
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7. Divide J of J by i of 5^. Ans, ^j. 

8. Divide i of 4^ by ^ of Sj. 

9. Divide | of 8 by | of 7. Ans. l^V- 
10. Divide 12J of i by 8^ of J. 

vai. Divide /ff+4} by 4j— 3H. Ans. 5^. 

12. Divide ^V of i^-^ of t\ by 5i-4j. 
013. Divide 125}— 62i by 37f Ans. l^H ; 

14. Divide 4i+6| by ^y. 
vl5. Divide 9x^+4^ x f by 6f u4iw. Ijff . 

Abt. 39. To reduce a complex fraction to a simple one. 
Ex. Beduce ^ to a simple fraction. 

^4^8=4 9^1 Ans. 
|"~5-9 5^8 10 

Explanation. — ^It is evident that a complex fraction is only 
an indicated division of one fraction by another, in which the 
numerator is the dividend , and the denominator the divisor. 
In the example \ is the dividend, and | the divisor. We may 
proceed as in division, or it is plain that the same result may 
be obtained by multiplying the extremes, 4 and 9, for a nume- 
rator, and the means, 5 and 8, for a denominator. 

Divide the numerator of the complex fraction by the de- 
nominator as in division of fractions. 

Xlxamples. 

1 

2. Beduce ~ to a simple fraction. 

3. Beduce ~ to a simple fraction. Ana. l. 



31 
4 Beduce -^ to a simple fraction. 
33 J 

62. 
5. Beduce -yrr to a simple fraction. . Ans. f . 
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6. Beduce - to a simple fraction. 

7. Beduce | to a simple fraction. Ana, j%. 

6 

I of ^ 

8. Beduce t~^ to a simple fraction. Ans. 2}. 



MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 

Art. 40. 1. What is the sum of |, J, |, and j\ ? 

2. What is the difference between J and | ? 

3. Multiply I by 3 J. 

4. Divide | by 3^. 

5. What is the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 
3^ and 2i ? 

6. What will be the cost of 15^ pounds of butter at 16| 
cents a pound ? Ans, $2.58|. 

7. At $4i per yard, how many yards may be bought for 
$11| ? Ans. 24. 

8. At 28| cents per bushel, how many bushels of oats may 
be bought for 16| cents ? Ans, y\ bushels. 

9. How many pounds in four bags, the first containing 
360}, the second 580i, the third 296 f, and the fourth 375 A ? 

Ana, 1614jf lbs. 

10. In 5 hogsheads of sugar containing, respectively, 945i 
1054tV, 9634, 901||, and 899|, how many pounds ? 

11. A man has 4 lots ; the first containing 320|| acres, 
the second 225f , the third 160|, and the fourth 278} ; how 
many acres in all ? Ana. 986Vt A. 

12. A man owes the following sums : to A $32.56{, to B 
$44.95/t, to C $32.72}, to D $53.31/^, to E 192.05/?, How 
much does he owe in all ? 

13. A farm is divided into 5 fields, containing, respectively, 
as follows : 20|, 56j\, 36j, 9|, and 102H acres. How many 
in all ? Ana, 226f f J A. 

14. A* man purchased } of a yard of velvet at the rate of 
$3.62^ per yard ; what did it cost him ? Ana. $3.17fV. 
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15. A man owned | of a boat, and sold | of f of his share 
for $2400. At that rate, what was the whole worth of it ? 

Ans. $19200. 

16. James has | of an orange. He gives Horace | of this 
amount, and then divides the remainder equally between three 
boys. What part does each of the three boys receive ? 

Ans. |. 

17. If f of a barrel of flour costs 95, how much will 2 bags 
of flour cost, one containing | of a barrel, and the other f of a 
barrel ? Ans. $12. 

18. Bought I of f of 5 J yards of broadcloth at the«rate of x^ 
$3.50 per yard. Required the cost of it. Ans. $8.02t'j. 

19. What will be the cost of 7^ yards of muslin at 12^ 
cents per yard, and 12| yards of gingham at ISf cents per 
yard? Ans. $3.28f 

20. I purchased 7 loads of coal, each containing 15| bushels, 
at 12^ cents per bushel. Required the cost. Ans. $13.78^. 

21. A owns f of a vessel, and sells f of his share to B for 
$45000. What part of the vessel has he left, and what is it 
worth at that rate ? Ans. ^j left, worth $15,000. 

22. A owns f of a ship. He sells | of his share to B for a 
certain sum, and | of what he then owns to C for $5,000. 
What was the value of the whole ship at C's rate of purchase ? 

Ans. $72000. 

23. A owns /? of an acre of land, and B f of an acre. 
How much does A own more than B ? How many times 
more ? How; much do they both own ? 

Ans. to the last, |f. 

24. I have $1000 and wish to lay out $346^ of it in sugar 
at 8^ cents per pound, and the remainder in coflee at 11 1 cents 
per pound. How many pounds of coffee do I buy ? 

Ans. 5561 yVy lbs. 

25. A merchant directed his agent to lay out f of $2354 in 
wheat at 87^ cents per bushel ; ^g of it in rye at 56 J cents per 
bushel; and the remainder in oats at 31 j cents per bushel 
How many bushels of each did he purchase ? 

Ans. to last, 564}| bus. of oats. 
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26. What will 8^ pounds of sugar cost at 18| cents per 
pound ? 

27. A has 6| acres in one lot and 7f in another ; B has 5| 
times as much as A. How many has he ? Ana. 83|^ A. 

28. What will | of | yards of cloth cost at ^ of f dollars 
per yard ? 

29. A merchant owns | of a mercantile establishment worth 
$64,000. He sells f of his share to B, and \ the remainder to 
0. How much does he receive fix>m B and C respectively, 
and what part has he remaining ? Ans, From B, $33600, 

From C, $11200. 
Has left, t'V. 

30. A merchant has 33 yV yards of cloth, from which he 
wishes to cut an equal number of coats, pants, and vests. 
What number of each can he cut if they contain 3|, 2j, and 
1| yards respectively ? Ana. 4. 

31. A merchant owns ^V of a stock of goods; | of the whole 
stock were destroyed by fire, and jV of the remainder damaged 
by water. What part of the whole stock remained uninjured ? 
How much did the merchant lose, provided the uninjured 
£!;ood8 are sold at cost for $5400, and the damaged at half cost? 

Ana. -f^ uninjured. 
Merchant Loses, 83,918.75. 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 41. A decimal fraction is a fraction whose denomi- 
nator is some power of ten, thus f^^, yl^, yVr are decimal frac- 
tions. 

In writing a decimal fraction the denominator is omitted, 
the numerator being written in such a manner as to indicate 
the denominator. This is done by continuing the decimal 
scale used in writing whole numbers below or to the right of 
the order of units. 

The first order at the right of units is tentha^ the second 
hundredthay the third thouaandtha, etc. 
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A point ( • )y called the dectmal point or separatrix^ is 
placed between the order of units and the order of taUhs, The 
orders at the left of the decimal point express a whole number; 
the orders at the right a dedmcU/ractiony or simply a decimal. 

The names of the orders at the right and left of the decimal 
point, and the relation of decimals to whole numbers^ are shown 
in the following 



TABLE. 



I 1 I I 

-■Sufi's I* ^li-al 



3333333 333333 



Whols Numbbiu DwClUklB. 

The orders at the right of the decimal point are called 
deciincd places. Thus in .0223 there are fomr decimal places. 

The denominator of a decimal fraction is 1 with as many 
ciphers annexed as there are decimal places in the numerator. 
Thus the denominator of .000^5 is 100000. 

Since the value of decimal orders decreases in a tenfold ratio 
from left to right, every cipher placed between decimal figures 
and the decimal point, thus removing them one place to the 
right, diminishes their value ter^old. Thus .025 is one-tenth 
of .25. 

Ciphers placed at the right of decimal figures do not change 
their value. Thus .250=. 25 and .8700=. 87. 

A whole number and a decimal written together constitute 
a mixed niunber, or a mixed decimal, as 25.037. 

iVbfe.— rWhen the denominator of a decimal fraction is 
written, it is usually considered a common fraction ; the term 
decimal being only applied when the denominator is tender- 
stood. The above definition of a decimal fraction is, however, 
strictly correct. 
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NUMERATION OF DECIMALS. 

Abt. 42, In reading a decimal expressed in figures, two 
things are necessary : 1st. To ascertain what the figures ex- 
press as a whole nwmber. 2d. To ascertain the order €^ the 
right hand figure. In a whole number, the rig^t hand figure 
is always units. In a decimal, it is found by commencing at 
the decimal point and naming each order toward the right. 

Ex. 1. Express in words .002^15^7. 

Explanation. — Commence at 4he right hand and separate 
the figures into periods as in whole numbers, thus : 2.015.607. 
Next commence at the decimal point and name the orders to 
the last decimal figure, which is billionths. Then read the 
decimal as a whole number, adding the name of the last deci- 
mal figure, thus : twp millions, fifteen thousand, six hundred 
and seven biUionths. ^ Hence the following general 

Bead the figures as in whole numbers and add the name cf 
the last decimal order. 

Sj xaznples. 



Express in words the following decimals : J i> S* Y>v«^'^'<^^'^^C— ^ 
"u .01012305** ^wa^U^ \\ ''i'T'^^ '^ ' ' C^d''^ 



2 
3 

5. 207j)084'^ 

Suggestion. — ^Bead the whole number as unitSy and then 
the decimal. 

6. 7080.00607008 * 

7. .002005505 

8. .006 

9. 600.06 

10. 1000.001 

11. 25p0Cp00.00q250 

12. 2O6.0OQOO()2O6 
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NOTATION OF DECIMALS. 

Art. 43. Ex. 1. Express in figures ten thousand five hun- 
dred and five millionths. 

Explafiation, — Write the numerator of the decimal as a 
whole number, thus : 10505. Then place the decimal point so 
that the right hand figure may be millionths^ filling up the 
vacant order with a cipher, thus : filOpOS. 

% 

Write the decimal as a whole number y and place the decimal 
point 80 that the right hand figure ehall be of the same name 
as the decimal. 

I- ■ • 

Express in figures : 

1. Twenty-five thousandths. 

2. Twenty-five millionths. 

3. Twenty-five hundredths. 

4 Two himdred and five ten-thousandths. 

5. Two hundred and five ten-^millionths. 

6. Twenty thousand and five millionths. 

7. Two thousand and four ten-thousandths. 

8. Six hundred and fifty units and thirty-seven thou- 
sandths. 

9. One unit and one millionth. 

10. Five thousand units and five thousandths. 

11. Two thousand five hundred and six hundredths,. 
Note. — ^The. above is an improper decimal. The point falls 

between the figures, thus : 1 25.06. 

12. Nine millions, fifteen thousand, and twenty-five mil- 
lionths. 

13. Eight thousand and forty ten millionths. 

14. One million and one millionths. 
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REDUCTION OF DECIMALS. 

Art. 44. A whole number may be changed to a mixed 
decimal, or a decimal to an equivalent decimal of a lower order 
by annexing ciphers. Thus : .Q25=.025000, and 325.=325.000. 
This is, in effect, multiplying both termfl of a fraction by the 
same number. 

A mixed decimal may be reduced to an improper decimal 
fraction by removing the decimal point and writing the de- 
nominator, thus : 205.025=^1^ J|i. The following examples 
will make the student familiar with these changes : 

1. Beduce .205 to millionths. Ana, .205000. 

2. Beduce .0225 to ten-millionths. 

3. Beduce .14 to hundred-thousandths* 

4. Beduce .0205 to billionths. 

5. Beduce .02301 to billionths. 

6. Beduce .5 to millionths. 

7. Beduce 25. to thousandths. Ans. 25.000. 

8. Beduce 404. to hundredths. 

9. Beduce 4. to millionths. 

10. Beduce 40. to ten-thousandths. 

11. Beduce 62.5 to thousandths. Ans. 62,500. 

12. Beduce 6.02 to millionths. 

13. Beduce 4.506 to billionths. 

14. How many tenths in 40 units 1 Ans, 400. 

15. How many millionths in 5 thousandths ? Ans, 500. 

16. How many thousandths in 62.304 ? Ana. 62304. 

17. How many millionths in 36.0304 ? Ana. 36030400. 

18. How many hundredths in 400 ? Ana. 40000. 

19. How many tenths in 6 tens ? 

20. How many millionths in one million ? 

Art. 45. To reduce a decimal to an equivalent common 
fraction. 

Ex. Beduce .25 to an equivalent common fraction. 

.25=tVt=t. ^na. 
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RXJUB3. 

Supply the denominator^ and reduce the fraction to its 
loivest terms, 

XSxaxnples. 

Reduce the following decimals to equivalent common frac- 
tions : 

1. .20506. 7. 62.25. Ana. 62^. 

2. .250. Ans, \. 8. 6.225. 

3. ,75. X y^ 9. 80.025. Ana. 80,^. 

4. .125. ' Ana. \. 10. 8.0375. 

5. .0075. 11. 15.02. Ana. ISyV- 

6. .0125. Ana. j\. 12. 120.0125. 

Art. 46. To reduce conunon fractions to an equivalent 
decimal, 

Ex. Beduce | to a decimal. 

4)3.00 
.75 Ana. 
Explanation.— ^=^\ of 3; but 3=3.00, hence |=Jof 3.00 
=.75. 

Annex dphera to the numerator and divide by the denomi^ 
nator. Point off as many decim^al placea as there are annexed 
dphera. 

Sxaxxip 1 es* 

2. Reduce | to a decimal. 

3. Reduce /^ to a decimal. 

4. Reduce rf? to a decimal. Ana. .024. 

5. Reduce ^^^ to a decimal. 

6. Reduce ^At ^^ * decimal. 

7. Reduce 12f to a mixed decimal. Ana. 12.75. 

8. Reduce 25^^ ^ ^ mixed decimal. 

9. Reduce 300^^^ to a mixed decimal. 

10. Reduce ^f ^ to a mixed decimal. 

11. Reduce 6.37f to a mixed decimal. Ana. 6.3775. 

12. Reduce .07| to a pure decimal. Ana. .07125. 
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ADDITION OF DECIMALS 

Art. 47. Ex. 1, Add 6.025, 65.37, 100.0035, and .875. 

6.025 
65.37 Explanation. — Sinc5e decimalB are written 

100.0035 upon the same scale as whole numbers, they 

.__i"7_ are added in the same manner. 

172.2735 Ans. 

Write the numbers so that the figures of the same order 
shall stand in the same column. 

Add as in whole number Sy and point off in the result as 
many decimal places as are equal the greatest number found in 
any of the numbers added. 

Note. — The decimal points of the several decimals added 
and of the answer stand in the same column. 

XB X a xn. p 1 e 8 • 

Ex. 2, Add .37J, .0256J, .00015, .5J, .27^, and .026. 

.371 = .3775 
.0256i= .02565 
.00015= .00015 

.271 = .273331 
.026 = .02 6 

1.235961 Ans. 

3. What is the sum of 256 thousandths, 3005 millionths, 
207 ten-thousandths, 45 hundred-thousandths, 7 hundredths, 
and 20037 millionths ? 

4. Add .00675, 4^689, 3.00007, 2.05, 3.6800?, .9375, 8.75, 
6.4375. 

5. What is the sum of 307 millionths, 56 f ten-thousandths, 
68f hundredths, 5 hundred-thousandths, 256i,tenth8, 18j ten- 
millionths, and 25 hundredths ? Ans. 26.568483875. 

6. Add 375 ten-thousandths, 375 thousandths, 375 hun- 
dredths, 375 tenths, and 375 units. Ans. 416.6625. 

7. A man bought 4 barrels of molasses, each containing 
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respectively 30.37i, 31^, 33.6756, and 28.6f gallons. How 
many gallons in all ? 

8. A man bought 5 lots, containing, respectively, 26.62J, 
220.2007, 56.9}, 5.8^, and 150.68| acres. How many acres 
in all ? Ans. 460.31945. 

. 9. Add 360.00025, 3.75, 567.893, 60,000.637, 200.050006, 
.0003625, 20.05. 

10. Find the sum of 2}, .625, 6^^, 3.6^}^, 26.3125, 5.6, 

81 3 



SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 

Art. 48. Ex. 1. From 60.025 take 3.0825. 

60.0250 
3.0825 JExplanation. — Same as in addition. 

56.9425 Ana, 

Write the numbers. as in addition of dedmaiSy subtract as 
in whole numbers ^ and point off as in addition of decimals, 

JS X A xn. p 1 e 8 . 

2. From .37^ take .0187J. 

,37i =.375000 
.01873 =.018775 

.356225 Ans, 

3. From 4.05 take 2.00075. 

4. From 8.1 take 5.37f . 

5. From 362 ten-thoiisandths take 1056 millionths. 

Ans, .035144. 

6. From 875 thousandths take 62 ten-millionths. 

7. From lOO.OOlJ take 93.00075. Ans, 7.00105. 

8. A man bought 8.75tV7 y&i'ds of linen at one time and 
29.0056 at another. He afterwards sold 25f| yards. How 
many has he left ? 

9. From 7 tenths take 7 ten-millionths. 
10. From 10001 ten-thousandths take 10001 ten-millionths. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Abt. 49. Ex. 1. Multiply 2.5 by .25. 
2.5 Socplanation. — ^2.5= f^f, .25= /^V> ^^^ hence 

■25 2.5 X .25= f I X JA= tVA=.625. 

.625 Ans, 

RXJXiS. 

MvUiply as in whole number a ^ and point off as many figures 
in the product as there are deciTnal pUices in the mvltiplioand 
and mvMiplier. 

Note, — ^If there are not enough figures in the product, prefix 
ciphers. Thus : 1.6 x .016=.0256 ; .01 x .003=.00003. 

• Sxaxnples. 

' 2.' Multiply 37.5 by 4.5. 

3. Multiply $16.37i by 3 hundredths. 

4. What is 12 hundredths of $100.16 ? 

5. What is 7 tenths of .201 thousandths ? 

6. Multiply .0015 by .125. 



DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

Art. 60. AU the examples in Division of Decimals fall 
under one of three cases, viz. : 

1. When the decimal places in the dividend equal those of 
the divisor. 

2. When the decimal places of the dividend exceed those of 
the divisor. 

3. When the decimal places of the dividend are less than 
those of the divisor. 

These three cases are illustrated in the following examples : 
Ex. 1. Divide 6.25 by .25. 
9K\(K9K Eocplanation, — Since the quotient arising 

' ^ '^^ — . from dividing one number by another of the 

same denomination is a whole number, 625 
hundredths divided by 25 hundredths must give 25 units. 
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Ex. 2. Divide .864 by 3.6. 

EocplancUton. — 36 tenths (3.6) is con- 
3.6).8M.(.24 Ana. Gained in 8 tenths (the same denomina- 

-|24. tion) timxsB ; hence there are no units 

144 in the quotient. 36 tenths is contained 

in 86 hundredths 2 tenths of a time and 
14 hundredths remaining. 36 tenths is contained in 144 thou- 
sandths 4 hundredths of a time. Hence .864-^3.6=.24. 
Ex. 3. Divide 13.2 by .033. 

Ih^lanation.— 13,2 = 13.200 = 13200 thou- 
.033 )13.200 sandths, which divided by 33 thousandths must 
400. give 400, a whole number. 

RXJIL.E. 

First Case. — Divide as in whole numbers ; the quotient 
will be in units,^ 

Second Case. — Divide as in whole numbers, and point out 
as many places in the quotient as the decimal places of the 
dividend exceed those of the divisor. 

Third Case. — McJ^ the decimal places of the dividend 
equal to those of the divisor by annexing ciphers, and then pro- 
ceed as in whole numbers. The quotient will be in units. 

' Note. — In either case, if there is a remainder, the division 
may be continued by annexing ciphers ; but each cipher tht^ 
annexed will give one decimal figure in the quotient. 

Proof. — It is well for the student to test the correctness of 
his answer by multiplying the divisor by the quotient. If the 
quotient is correct, the product will be the dividend.. • 

Sxaxxiples. 

4 Divide 6.25 by 2.5. Ana. 2.5. 

5. Divide 6:25 by .025. Ana. 250. 

6. Divide .625 by 25. 

7. Divide 25.6 by .016. 

8. Divide 256 by .16. 

9. Divide .256 by 160. Ans. .0016. 

10. Divide .001 by 100. 

11. Divide .0025 by 50. 
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OONTBACTIONS. 



12. Divide 4.2 by 311. 

13. Divide $16 hj $0.25. 

14. Divide 3 by 1.25. Ana. .024. 
Note. — In this example, we annex two ciphers to make the 

division possible ; this gives two decimal places in the dividend. 
We add another cipher to obtain the quotient figure 4 ; thus 
making in all three decimal places. 

15. Divide 5 by 400. 

16. Divide 9 by 1500. 

17. Divide 6.4 by 80. 

18. Divide .1 by .12J. Ana. .08. 

19. Divide 6| by .08. 

20. Divide 165 by 0331. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Akt. 51. To divide a decimal by 10, 100, 1000, etc., re- 
move the decimal point as many places to the left as there are 
ciphers in the divisor. 

Note. — If there are not figures enough in the number, prefix 
ciphers. 



Sxaxnples 



Ans. .0625. 



/ 



1. Divide 6.25 by 100. 

2. Divide .25 by 10. 

3. Divide .45 by 1000. 
4 Divide .01 by 100. 

Abt. 52. To multiply a decimal by 10, 100, 1000, etc., re- 
move the decimal point as many places to the right as there 
are ciphers in the multiplier. Thus : 62.5 x 100 = 6250 ; 

4.3 X 10=43. 

f $43,501 
150. 

1.68 
456.30 \ by 100. 
1000. 
38. 
5.60 



Multiply 
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REDUCTION OP DENOMINATE 

NUMBERS. 

Abt. 53. A deruymincUe number is composed of concrete 
units of different weights, measures, etc. 

DenomincUe numbers are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple denominate number is composed of units of a 
single denomination, as 10 pounds ; 12 hours. 

A compound denominate number, or simply a compound 
number, is composed of units of several denominations of the ^ 
same weight, measure, etc., as 5 days 16 hours 20 minutes. 

Reduction is the process of changing the form of a denom- 
inate number without altering its value. 

Remark, — In treating of Denominate Numbers, we omit 
both tables and rules. The student is supposed to be familiar 
with the tables in conmion use. 

Abt. 54. To reduce a denominate number of a higher de- 
nomination to a simple denominate number of a lower. 

Sxaxxiples. 

1. Reduce 5 lb. 6 oz. 10 pwt. 18 gr. of silver to grains. 

lb. OS. dwt frr. 

5 6 10 18 Ana. 31938 gr. 

12 

66 oz. 
20 , 

1330 pwt. 
24 

31938 gr. 

2. How many Beconds in 10 hours ? 

10 h. Atu. 36000 B. 

60 

600 m. 
60 

36000 8. 
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3. Reduce I lb. of butter to drams. Ana. 199 J dr. 

lb. oz. dr. 

^xl6=HSxl6=-LV«^=199i dr. 
4 Reduce jl^ yd. to inches. Ans, f J in. 

' lU"" '=/tV, X 12=|f. Ans. Or, i-VlV-'=ll in. 

5. Seduce .48 yd., to nails. Ana. 7.68 na. 

.48 yd. 
_4 

1.92 qr. 
4 

6. Reduce 12^ bu. to pints. Ana, 800 pt. 

7. In J of an acre how many perches ? Ana, 140 p. 

8. Reduce 12 h. 20 m. to seconds. Ana. 44400 s. 

9. Reduce f hhd. of wine to pints. Ana. 378 pt. 

10. Reduce .375 T. to pounds (Avoirdupois). 

Ana. 7501b. 

11. In .7 of a bushel how many pints ? Ana. 44.8 pt. 

12. In 8.75 yd. how many nails ? Ana. 140 na. 

13. Reduce 2| days to minutes. Ana. 3840 m. 
14 Reduce 5f cords to solid feet. Ana. 736 s. ft. 

15. In .45 of a rod how many inches ? Ana. 89.1 in. ' 

16. Reduce 12 cubic feet to cubic inches. 

Ana. 20736 c. in. 

17. Reduce 13.5 hhd. of beer to quarts. Ana. 2916 qt. 

18. Reduce 5 lb. 6 oz. 12 pwt. of gold to pwt. 

Ana. 1332 pwt. 

19. Reduce 5.24 lb. of calomel to ounces. Ana. 83.84 oz. 

20. Reduce 7 lb. (Troy weight) to grains. 

Ana. 40320 gr. 

21. Reduce .65 of a yard to quarters. Ana. 2.6 qr. 

22. In .24 of a ream of paper how many sheets ? 

Anai 115.2 sheets. 

23. In f of a barrel of flour how many pounds ? 

Ana. 78| lb. 

24. Reduce 7 lb. 8| oz. of butter to drams. 

Ana. 1930|dr 
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25. In J is lb. of brass how many ounces ? Ana. ^V^ oz. 
Abt. 65. To reduce a simple denominate number of a lower 
denomination to a denominate number of a higher. 

S3 X am pi es. 

L Beduce 15969 gr. to pounds. 

Ans. 2 lb. 9 oz. 5 pwt. 9 gr. 
24 )15969 gr. 
20)665 pwt. 9gr. 
12)33 oz. 5 pwt. 
2 lb. 9oz. 

2. Beduce } of an inch to the fraction of a yard. 

in. ft yd. 

*x ti=tJt, xi=Ti4. ^na. jU yi 

Mx^f>lanation. — i of an inch is } of j\ of a ft, which is jIj 
ft, and jIj of a foot is yj^ of | of a yard^iy^^ yd. 

3. Beduce .48 of a nail to the decimal of a yard. 

4).48 n. Ana. .03 yd. 

4).12 gr. 
.03 yd. 
4 Beduce 25.6 dr. to the decimal of a pound. 

16)25.6 dr. Ana. .1 lb. 

1 6)1.6 oz. 
.1 lb. 

5. Beduce 414 gal. wine to hhd. Ana. 6 hhd. 36 gal 

6. Beduce 2461 pwt to pounds. 

Ana. 10 lb. 3 oz. 1 pwt. 

7. Beduce 1357 pts. to bushels. Ana. 21 bu. 6 qts. 1 pt 

8. Beduce 98 furlongs to miles. Ana. 12 m. 2 fur. 

9. Beduce 307200 perches to square miles. Ana. 3 sq. m. 

10. Beduce 4032 gills to hhd. of wine. Ana. 2 hhd. 

11. Beduce j\ gal. to the fraction of a hhd. Ana. -g^. 

12. Beduce yV hours to the fraction of a day. Ans. 7^,. 

13. Beduce 6f pt to the fraction of a bu. Ana. j\. 

14. Beduce 645 in. to yd. Ana. 17 yds. 2 ft 9 in. 

15. Beduce 2176 cu. ft. to cords. Ana. 17 cords. 

16. Beduce 1152} qt to hhd. Ana. 4 hhd. 36.2 qt 

17. iSeduce S23 nails to yards. Ana. 38 yd. 3 qr. 3 na. 

5 
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18. Reduce 23.04 drams to lbs. Ana. .09 lb. 

19. Reduce 184.8 hours to weeks. Ans. 1.1 weeks. 

20. How many acres in a street 5 rods wide and 2^ miles 
long ? Ans. 25 acres. 

Art. 56. To find what part one denominate number is of 
another ? 

Note. — The first ten examples contain abstract numbers, and 
ore designed to introduce denominate numbers. 

S^xaxnp lea, 

1. 8 is what part of 12 ? Atis. |. 
JEocplancUion. — 1 is ^V of 12, and 8 is 8 times j\ of 12, 

which is j\ of 12= I of 12. 

2. 9 is what decimal part of 15 ? Ans. .6. 
Explanation, — ^9 is /^ of 15, and ^ changed to a decimal 

is .6. 

3. I is what part of f ? Ans. |. 



3=f 0r,|=y«jand|=:/7; /^-^/j=i. Since yV is i of /j, 

yV is 8 times i of t'-f=-5 of t\. 
4 What part of 6\ is 2| ? Ans. if 

—1 ?_.^ie Or 9.2 — «— le OT^H fi» — J^ — ^^ * ' «-i-JUl — '« 

f?! — 1 3 — ¥t» ^^7 ^y— y— t »"*^ Oy— -'j— — y- , -ff— r-y-— 3^, 

5. 15 is what part of 12 ? Ans f . 

6. 27 is what part of 48 ? Ans. W . 

7. What decimal part of "^ is 54 .^^ -4»«. .75. 

8. What decimal part of # is | ? Ans. .8. 

9. What decimal part of 10 is 4j ? Ans. .45. 

10. What part of .45 is ,09 ? Ans. \. 

11. 2 ft. 6 in. is what part of a yard ? Ans. f . 
2 ft. 6 in. =30 in., and 1 yd. =36 in. ; 30 in.-T-36 in.=i. 
Suggestion. — ^Beduce denominate numbers to the same de- 
nomination. 

12. What part of a week is 5 d. 10 h. ? Ans. {f . 

13. What part of 2 acres is 3 R. 25 p. ? Ans. \\. 

14. What decin^ud part of 5 hours is 40 minutes ? 

Ans. .13^. 
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15. What decimal part of 5 gals, is 3 qts. 1 pt. ? 

Ana. .175. 

16. What part of $5 is 87^ cents ? Ana. j\. 

17. What decimal part of a gallon is 3 pints ? 

Ans. .375. 

18. What part of .45 lb. Troy is .45 oz. ? Ana. yV- 

19. I oz. is what part of | lb. Avoirdupois ? Avia. jIj. 

20. 4 quires of paper is what decimal part of a ream ? 

Ana. .2. 

21. What part of a mile is 6 fur. 16 rds. ? Ana. f 

22. What decimal part of a pound is 10 oz. 4 pwts. ? 

Ana. .85. 

23. What decimal part of a bushel is 3 pks. 4 qts. ? 

Ana. .875. 
24 What part of a week is 3d. 17 h. 36 m. ? Ana. yV 
Art. 57. To reduce a fraction of a higher denomination to 
integers of a lower. 







SSxamples. 






1. 


Beduce | of a 


day to inters. 


Ana. 


14 h. 24 m. 




d. 


h. h. h. 


m. 






i««4=.V.=14|, !-••■ 


=24. 




2. 


Reduce .85 of 


a day to integers. 

.85 d. 
24 

20.40 h, 
60 


Ana. 


20 h. 24 m. 



24.00 m. 
3. Beduce .375 hhd. to inters. 

Ana. 23 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. 
4 Beduce .9 lbs. Troy to inters. Ana. 10 oz. 16 pwts. 

5. Beduce | rod to inters. Ana. 4 yds. 1 ft. 9 in. 

6. Beduce .5625 cwt. to integers. 

Ana. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. 4 oz. 

7. Beduce 30tV hhds. to integers. 

Ana. 30 hhds. 27 gals. 2 qts. 2 gills. 

8. Beduce { mile to integers. 

Ana. 4 fur. 17 rds, 4 yds. 10 in. 
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9. Bednoe 250.35 lbs. Troy to int^ers. 

An8. 250 lbs. 4 oz. 4 pwts. 

10. Bedace .8 mile to integers. Ana. 6 far. 16 rods. 

11. Bednce £| to inters. Ana. ISs. 4d. 

12. Reduce .45 peck to integers. Ana. 3 qts. 1.2 pts. 

13. What is the value of f week ? 

Ana. 2 d. 19 h. 12 m. 

14. What is the value of .75 bu. ? Ana. 3 pecks. 

15. What is the value ot^daj? Ana. 13 h. 30 m. 



llM. at. 


pwti. 


gn. 


S 6 


13 


22 


12 9 


18 


00 


7 


19 


21 


24 11 


00 


18 


43 11 


12 


13 Ana. 



ADDITION OF DENOMINATE NUMBERS. 

Abt. 58. Ex. 1. Add together 5 lbs. 6 oz. 13 pwts. 22 grs. ; 
12 lbs. 9 oz. 18 pwts. ; 7 oz. 19 pwts. 21 grs. ; 24 lbs. 11 oz. 

18 grs. 

Explanation. — Having written 
numbers of the same denomination in 
the same column, add, reducing as 
far as possible the lower dencnnina- 
tions to a higher. In this example, 
the sum of the grains is 61 grs.= 

2 pwts. 13 grs. Write 13 grs., and add the 2 pwts. to the 

column of pwts., and proceed as before. 

2. A man purchased 4 loads of com : the first contained 
25 bu. 3 pks. 7 qts. 1 pt. ; the second, 30 bu. 2 qts. ; the third, 
37 bu. 1 pk ; the fourth, 29 bu. 1 pk. 7 qts. 1 pt. How much 
did he buy ? ' Ana. 122 bu. 3 pks. 1 qt. 

3. Find the sum of 5 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. ; 10 gals. 1 pt 1 
gill ; 25 gals. 1 pt. ; 19 gals. 1 qt. 1 gill ; and 30 gals. 1 pt. 3 
gills. Ana. 90 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. 1 gilL 

4. A man has 4 farms. The first contains 110 A. 3 B. 25 
P. ; the second, 95 A. 1 R. 20 P. ; the third, 205 A. R. 
15 P. ; and the fourth, 90 A. 3 R. 35 P. How many acres in 
all ? ^fw. 502 A. 1 R. 16 P. 
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5. I purchase of a merchant 19 yds. 3 qrs. of cloth ; of a 
second, 25 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na. ; of a third, 17 yds. 3 na. How 
many yards did I buy ? Ana. 62 yds. 3 qrs. 1 na. 



SUBTRACTION OP DENOMINATE NUMBERS. 

Abt. 59. Ex. 1. From 12 lbs. 6 oz. take 7 lbs. 9 oz. 13 pwts. 
22grs. 

11 17 19 S4 ICnaend ehanged in fivm. 

ibs. oz. pwt. grs. 
12 6 00 00 Minuend. 
7 9 13 22 Subtrahend. 

4 8 6 2 Bemainder. 

Ex. 2. From 3 m. 7 fur. 30 rd& take 5 fur. 38 rds. 10 ft. 

9in. 

8 6 99 1<^ 18 Mlniund ofaaiigsd in finm. 

m. fur. rds. ft. in. 

3 7 30 00 

5 38 10 9 

3 1 31 5i 3 

i^ 

3 1 31 5 9 Ans. 

a From 1 m. take 4 fur. 3 rds^ 4 yds. 2 ft. 6 in. 

4. From 2 T. 4 owt. take 17 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 

5. How long from June 12, 1855, to April 3, 1859 ? 

mo. da. 

1859 4 3 
1855 6 12 

3 9 21 Ana. 

6. How long from the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendmce, July 4, 1776, to the battle of New Orleans, January 
8, 1815 ? Ana. 38 yrs. 6 mo. 4 da. 

7. From the battle of Lexington, April 18, 1775, to the 
battle of Montebello, May 5, 1859 ? Ana. 84 yrs. 17 da. 

8. How long from the battle of Saratoga, Sept. 7, 1777, to 
Peny's victory, Sept 19, 1813 ? Ana. 36 yrs. 12 da. 
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HULTIFIilCATION OF DENOMINATE NUMBEBS. 
Abt. 60. Ex. 1. Multiply 5 for. 35 rda. 16 ft. 9 in. by 5. 

m. fiir. rda, ft. In. 

5 35 16 9 
5 

3 5 20 i 9 

Ue 

3 5 20 1 3 Ana. 

2. What is the diBtanoe round a square field, each side of 
which is 35 rds. 5 yds. 2 ft. 9 in. in length ? 

Am. 3 fiir. 24 rds. 1 yA 2 ft. 

3. What is the weight of 5 watch chains, each containing 
1 oz. 7 pwts. 13 grs. of gold ? Ana. 6 oz. 17 pwts. 17 grs. 

4. Bought 7 loads of com, each containing 29 bu. 3 pks. 
7 qts. 1 pt. ; how much com did I buy ? 

Ana. 209 bu. 3 pks. 4 qts. 1 pt 

5. Bought 11 pieces of broadcloth, each containing 34 yds. 
1 qr. 3 na. ; how many yards did 1 buy ? 

Ana. 378 yds. 3 qrs. 1 na. 

6. How much wine in 7 casks, each containing 75 gals. 
3 qts. 1 pt. ? Ana. 531 gals. qts. 1 pt. 



DIVISION OF DENOMINATE NUMBEBS. 

Abt. fiL Ex. 1. Divide 1 m. 3 far. 28 rds. 5 yds. 2 ft. 8 in. 
by 5. 

m. tar. rda. yds. ft in. 

5 )1 3 28 5 2 8^ 

2 13 4 1 51 
2. A man divided 1578 acres of land equally between 7 
children ; what was the share of each ? 

Atu. 225 A. 1 R 284 P. 
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3. A piece of cloth containing 36 yds. 3 qi 
5 suits of clothes ; how much cloth in each suit ? 



Ans. 7 yds. 1 qr. 1} na. 

4. Seven men purchased 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. of sugar. 
What was the share of each ? Ans. 1 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lbs. 134 ^2. 

5. Four men agreed to share equally 3 sacks of co£fee, each 
containing 2 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lbs. What was the share of each ? 

Ans. 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 5 lbs. 



MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 

Art. 62. Ex. 1. What will .65 of a ream of paper cost at 
20 cents a quire ? Ans. $2.60. 

2. What will f* of a ream of paper cost at J of a cent per 
sheet? ^ Ans. $2.25. 

3. What will f of a barrel of beef cost at 6 J cents a pound ? 

Ans. $4.69. 

4. What must be the height of a wood-bed that is 12 feet 
long and 3^ feet wide to hold just one cord ? Ans. 3j\ ft. 

5. What will it cost to excavate a cellar 18^ feet long, 15} 
feet wide, and 9 feet deep, at 20 cents per cubic yard ? 

Ans. $19.12. 

6. How many cords of wood in a pile 40 feet long, 7| feet 
high, and 4 feet wide ? Ans. 9f cords. 

7. What wiU .75 of a hhd. of wine cost at 75 cents a pint ? 

Ans. $283.50. 

8. Bought 12 barrels of flour at $6.50 per barrel, and sold 
the same at retail at 4 cents a pound. How much did I gain ? 

Ans. $16.08. 

9. The cabin of the steamer Bostona is 165 feet long and 
18 feet wide. What will it cost to carpet the same with 
Brussels carpeting | of a yard wide at 80 cents a yard ? 

Ans. $704. 

10. At 25 cents a sq. yd., what will it cost to plaster the 
ceiling of a room 18| feet long and 16 feet wide ? 

Ans. $8.22. 
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11. At 20 cents a sq. yd., vhat will it cost to plaster both 
sides of a partition wall 52 feet long and 13| feet high, and an* 
other wall 149 feet long and 11 feet high ? Ans. $52.02. 

12. A gentleman's garden 200 feet long and 180 feet wide 
is enclosed b j a tight board fence 5^ feet high ? What will it 
cost to paint the fence at 10 cts. par sq. yd. ? Ana, $46.44. 

13. How many bricks, each being 8 in. long and 4 in. wide, 
will it take to snrroond the above garden with a walk 6 feet 
in width ? What will be the cost of the bricks at $4 per 1000 ? 

Ana. 21168 bricks ; $84.67 cost. 
14 A miller gronnd 5000 bushels of wheat, taking from 
each bushel 4 quarts of wheat as tolL How many bushels of 
wheat does he grind for his customers, and what does he re- 
ceive for the work, wheat being worth 87| cents a bushel ? 

Ans, 4375 bushels, $546.87^. 

15. What will be the cost of 25 boards, each being 15 ft 
long and 10 in. wide, at $30 per thousand ? Ana. $9.37^. 

16. What cost 9 cwt 1 qr. 18 lbs. 12 oz. at $6.40 per cwt. ? 

Ana, $60.40. 

17. What will 10 lbs. 8 oz. 8 pwts. of gold cost at $300 per 
pound? Ana. $3210. 

18. What will 3} hhds. of molasses cost at 10 cents per 
quart? Ana. $94.50. 

19. What will be the cost of papering the walls of a room 
40 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 9 feet high, at 30 cents a 
bolt, each bolt being 9 yards long and 18 inches wide ? 

Ana. $9,331 

20. A &rmer sold 30 bu. 2 pks. 1 qt. If pts. of clover seed 
at $3.60 per bushel How much did he receive ? 

Ana. $191.10. 

21. How many bushels of coal wUl a boat 100 feet long, 
42 feet wide, and 4 feet deep contain, a bushel of coal being 1| 
of a cubic foot ? Ana. 10800. 

22. If there are 6 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na. in one suit of clothes, 
how many yards will clothe an army of 128,000 men ? 

• Ana. 880,000. 
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PRACTICE. 



Abt. 63. Many of iihe examples met with in common 
business, may be easily solved by exercising a little tact, espe- 
cially where the prices used contain an aliquot part of a dollar, 
or where the cost of compound quantities is required. 

A few examples will illustrate this method. 

The aliquot parts of a dollar in common use are shown in 
the following 



TABLK. 



50 ct8.= i of $1.00 
25 " = J of $1.00 
« = ^ of $1.00 
«=TVof$1.00 
« = I of $1.00 
16| " = i of $1.00 

8i «=T'TOf$1.00 



12i 



25 ct8.=Jof50 cts. 

12i«=iof25 ' 
' =i of 12^ ' 
*=iof33j ' 
'=iofl6| * 
'=4 of 50 
=iof50 



6i 
16f 

16| 
6} 



Ex. 1. Required the cost of 24 yds. of muslin at 12^ cts. 
a yd. 

Solution.— At $1.00 a yd. it is worth $24.00. 

At 12^ cts. a yd. it is worth only | of $2400, which is 
$3.00. Ans. 

Ex. 2. Find the cost of 56 yds. at 37i ct& a yd. 

Solution.— At $1.00 a yd. the cost= $56.00. 

At 25 cts. a yd. the cost=^ of $56.00=$14.00. 

At 12^ cts. a yd. the cost=i of $1400=$7.00. 

The sum of the last two results =$21.00. Ans. 

Ex. 3. Required the cost of 56 bbls. of flour at $6.87^ a bbL 



50 ct8.= 



25 
12i 






i $56.00=rtlie cost at $L00 a bbL 



6.8'i 


Ji 


$336.00 


= the cost at $6.00 a bbL 


28.00 


_ t( (c it 50 « 


14.00 


__ (( (c <( 25 " 


7.00 


_ a li u j2i « 



__ « « « 



$385.00 
Note. — See table of aliquot parts. 



$6.87i 



ti 
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Ez. 4 Beqmred the cost of 75 gals, of wine at $3.93| a gaL 



50 ct8.= 



25 " = 

12^ " = 

6} •* = 



1 
1 



1 

1 

I 
1 

1 



$75.00= the cost at $1.00 a gal. 
3.93f 



$225.00 = the cost at $3.00 a gaL 
37.50 = " " " .50 " 
18.75 = " " " .25 " 
9.375 = " " " .121 " 
46875= " " '' .06} 



u 



u 



$295.3125= " " " $3.93f 
Ex. 5. Find the cost of 25 bu. at $1.16| a bo. 



16| Ct8.= 



$25.00 =the cost at $1.00 a bo. 
416|= " " " .161 " 



^9.166= " " " $1.16| " 
Ex. 6. Required the cost of 75 yds. at 43} cts. a yard. 



25 ctft= 
121 " - 
6i 



U 



i 

i 
I 

T 



$75. 00 =the cost at $1.00 a yd. 

" " " .25 a yd. 

.121 
.06} 



18.75 = 
9.375 = " 
4.6874= « 



ii 









$32.8125= " " " .43J " 
Ex. 7. Required the cost of 45 bu. at 56} cts. a bo. 



50 ct8.= 
6} « = 



1 

T 

1 

T 



$45.00 =the cost at $1.00 abu. 



22.50 = 
2.8125= " 



cc 



cc 



.50 
.06} 



CC 

cc 



$25.3125= " " " .56} " 
Ex. 8. Find the cost of 9762 bu. at 25 cts. a bu. 
25 cts.= I } I $9762. =the cost at $1.00 a bu. 



cc 



$2440.50= " " " .25 
Ex. 9. Required the cost of 7 yds. 3 qrs. at 75 cts. a yd. 



2 qrB.= 



cc 



$0.75 =the cost of 1 yi 

" 7 yds. 



$5.25 = « 
.375 = « 
,1875= " 


CC CC 

cc cc 
cc cc 



2 qrs. 
1 qr. 



$5.8125= " /' "7 yds. 3 qrs. 
Ex. 10. Required the cost of 256 bu. of com at 18f cts. 
a bu. 
12i cts. 

cc cc I2i " 
cc cc n^i cc 



6} 



CC 



$256.00=the cost at $1.00 a bu. 

cc 

" ".oel 



32.00= " 
16.00= « 



$48.00= « 



CC cc 



.181 



« 
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Ex. 11. Findthecostof 151b8. 15oz.ofbntterat25ct8. alb. 



8 oz.= 



4 « = 
2 " = 
1 " = 



1 

1 



1 

T 
1 

1 

1 



$0.25 
15 



=the cost of 1 lb. 



3.75 = 






" 15 Iba. 


125 = 






" 8 oz. 


625 = 






" 4 " 


3125 = 






« 2 « 


15625= 






« 1 « 



1 



$3.984375= " " " 15 lbs. 15 oz. 
Ex. 12. Required the cost of 9 lbs. 7 oz. of cheese at 12| 
cts. alb. 

$0,125 =the cost of 1 lb. 
9_ 

1.125 = « " " 9 lbs. 

3125 = " " " 4oz. 

15625 = " " " 2 " 

78125= " " « 1 « 



4oz.= 



2 " = 
1 « = 



1 



$1.1796875= " " " 9 lbs. 7 oz. 

Ex. 13. Bequired the cost of 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 lbs. of sugar 
at $9.50 a cwt. 
2qr8.= 



1 " 
51b8.= 
5 " = 



$55,575= " " " 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 lbs. 

Ex. 14 Find the cost of 15 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. of molasses at 
68} cts. a gaL 



1 


$9.50 =the cost of 1 cwt. 




5 




$47.50 = " « « 5 cwt. 


,• 


475 = « " " 2 qrs. 


') ' 


2.375= « " " 1 " 


1 
J 


475= « " " 5 lbs. 




475= « " " 5 " 



2qts.= 



u 



1 
ipt. = 



1 

T 



1 

1 
1 
7 



$0.6875 =the cost of 1 gal. 
15 

1.03125 = " « " 15 gals. 
34375 = " 
171875 = " 
859875= " 






u 
u 



2 qts. 
1 ^' 



Ipt. 



$10.9141125 
Ex. 15. Required the cost of 875 bu, at $1.06 J a bu. 



6 J cts.= 



1 



$875.00=the cost at $1.00 a bu. 
54.69= " " " .06i ' 



a 



$929.69= 



(( 



H 



« $1.06t 



U 
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Ex. 16. K a man walk 24 m. 7 for. 25 rds. in one day ; 
how far can he walk in5d.llh.d0m.? 

Ans. 137 m. fur. 23Tyy rdfl. 

Bemark. — This example may be solved in the same maimer 
as the preceding ; the only difference is, the multiplicand (24 
m. 7 fur. 25 rds.) is a compound number. 

Ex.17. What will be the cost of 3 qrs. 2 na. at $4.50 a yd. .^ 

Ana, $3.94. 

Ex. 18. Bequired the cost of 13 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. of cheese 
at $9.12| a cwt. Ana. $127.29. 

Ex. 19. Find the cost of a ham, weighing 15 lbs. 13 oz. at 
13 cts. a lb. Ana. $2.06. 

Ex. 20. What will be the cost of 17 A. 1 B. 15 P. of land 
at $25.25 per acre ? Ana. $437.93. 

Ex. 21. Find the cost of 19 yds. at $4.37i a yd. 

Ex. 22. What are 156 bu. 3 pks. 7 qts. 1 pt. of wheat worth 
at 93f cts. a bu. ? Ana. $147.17. 

Ex. 23. Fmd the cost of 87^ yds. at 87^ cts. a yd. 

Ana. $76.56. 

Ex. 24. If a man walk 27 m. 5 fur. 15 rds. in one day ; 
how far can he walk in 15 d. 10 h. 45 m. ? 

Ana. 439 m. 1 fur. 26 rds. 

Ex. 25. If a man earn 6 lb. 15 oz. 15 dr. of cheese in one 
day ; how much can he earn in 7 d. 7 h. ? 

Ana. 51 lbs. 5 oz. 6^ dr. 

Ex. 26. A man can plow 2 A. 1 B. 25 P. in a day ? how 
much can he plow in 5| days ? Ana. 12 A. 3 B. 13} P. 

Ex. 27. Find the cost of 6 T. 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. of hay at 
$16.62^ a T. Ana. $10457. 

Ex. 28. Bequired the cost of 10 loads of coal, each contain- 
ing 15} bu. at 12| cts. a bu. Ana. $19.37f 

Ex. 29. What will be the cost of making 29 m. 7 fur. 35 
rds. of road at $975.75 a mile ? Ana. $29257.25. 

Ex. 30. Bequired the cost of 10 cords 75 ft. of wood at 
$2.87iacord. Ana. $30.43. 

Ex. 31. Bequired the cost of 55 bbls. of flour at $6.68| a 
bbL Ana. $367.81 f 
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RATIO. 

Art. 64* Saiio is the relation of one number to another of 
the same kind, and is expressed by their quotient. Thus the 
ratio of 8 to 12 is expressed by 12-^8, or J/- ; and the ratio of 
5 to 3 by 3-7-5, or |. 

A ratio is commonly expressed by separating the two num- 
bers by a colon. Thus the ratio of 8 to 12 is written 8 : 12 ; 
the ratio of 5 to 3 is written 5 : 3. 

The two numbers are called terms of the ratio — ^the first, 
or divisor y being called the arUecedentj and the second, or divi- 
dendj the conseqtient 

When the antecedent is less than the consequent, the value 
of the ratio is greater than 1, and the ratio is called increas- 
ing ; when the antecedent is greater than the'consequent, the 
value of the ratio is less than 1, and the ratio is called cfe- 
crecmng. 

Batios are of three kinds ; simple^ complex^ and compound, 

A simple ratio is the ratio of two whole numbers, as 5 : 6, 
and 12 : 5. 

A complex ratio is the ratio of two fractional numbers, as 
I • I, 2^ : 5J, and 2.5 : .5. 

A compound ratio is the product of two or more simple 
ratios, as (5 : 4) x (3 : 2) x (3 : 4). 

Compound ratios may be written in the form of fractions, 
as } X I X |. In stating problems, the ratios are written under 

5:4 

each other without the sign of multiplication, as 3 : 2 

3:4 

A compound ratio may be reduced to a simple one by mul- 
tiplying afi the antecedents together for a new antecedent and 
all the consequents for a new consequent 

Note. — The numbers that form a ratio must be either both 
abstract, or both concrete. When concrete, they must be of 
the same denomination, or such as may be reduced to the same 
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denomination, otherwise a division is impossible. 5 men have 
no ratio to 10 hogs, nor 3 pens to 6 hens. 

What is the value of each of the following ratios : 



1. 7 : 14 


Ana. 


2. 




10. 1.5 : .45. 


2. 6:3. 


Ana. 


*. 




11. 55 : .6. 


3. 15 : 45. 








12. 2.5 : 10. 


4. 3:9. 




• 




13. 10 : 2.5. 


5. 6:2. 








14. $5 : $15. 


6. 45 : 15. 








15. $0.75 : $3. 


7. 1 : |. 








16. 2 ft. 6 in. : 10 ft. 


8. 2i : f 








17. 2 lb, 8 oz. : 10 oz. 


9. f : tV 








18. 10 oz. : 2 lb. 8 oz. 




19. ( 


(5 ; 


x(i 
;6 


: 1) X (1 : 2f ). 




20. 


•l»: 


;7 
f 


• 




• 


8 : 


5 


Ans. 



iV 



PROPORTION. 

Art. 65. A Proportion is an equality of ratios. 

Four numbers are in proportion when the ratio of the first 
to the second equals the ratio of the third to the fourth ; thus 
Ay 6, 8 and 12 are in proportion. 

The equality of two ratios may be expressed by the sign of 
equality, thus 4 : 8=6 : 12 ; or by four dots, thus 4 : 8 : : 6 : 12. 
The last method is the more common, and is read 4 is to 8 as 
6 is to 12. 

The first ratio of a proportion is called the first couplet ; 
the second, the second couplet. 

The first and third terms of a proportion, being the antece- 
dents of the two ratios, are called antecedents ; the second and 
fourth, being consequents of the two ratios, are called conse- 
quents. 

The first and fourth terms of a proportion are called ea> 
tremes ; the second and third terms, means. 
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Both ratios of a proportion must be of the same kind, that 
is, both increasingy or both decreasing j otherwise they cannot 
be equal Hence, in every proportion, if the first term is less 
than the second, the third term is leas than the fourth, and if 
the first term is greater than the second, the third term is 
greater than the fourth. 

As ratios may be expressed in the form of fractions (see 
Art. 64), the proportion 4 : 8 : : 6 : 12 may be written |=-y-- 
By multiplying each of these equal fittctions by 6 (the denom- 
inator of the second), we have iiii=12, and by multiplying 
each of these equal quantities by 4 (the denominator of the 
first fraction), we have 8x6=12x4. But 8 and 6 are the 
means of the above proportion, and 12 and 4 its extremes. 
Hence, 

In every proportion^ the product of the means equals the 
product of the extremes. 

Therefore, 

1. 1/ the product of the two means of a proportion be 
divided by either extreme, the quotient will be the other extreme, 

2. ]^ the product of the two ea^rem^s of a proportion be 
divided by either mean, the quotient will be the other mean. 

It follows from the above, that if any three terms of a pro- 
portion are given, the remaining term may be found. Find the 
missing term in each of the following proportions : 

1. 15 : 20 : : 90 : — . 

2. — : 16 : : 90 : 20. 

3. 45 : 90 : : — : 28. 

4. 27 : — : : 108 : 12. 

5. I : f : : i : — . 

6. 2j : — : : f : 4. 

7 1 . 3 • . . 1 
• Y • 4 • • • 6* 

8. 2.5 : 62.5 : : 15 : — • 

9. 3.6 : 7.2 : : — : 9.4. 
10. 2i : 7i : : J : — . 

• y • TT • • • !• 

19 1 . 1 . . 1 . _^ 
*^» T • j • • T • ^^» 
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SIMPLE PROPORTION. 

Abt. 66. A Simple Proportion is an equality of two 
simple ratios. 

The method of finding the fourth term of a simple proportion, 
the other three being given, or of solving problems hj means 
of a simple prc^rtion, is sometimes called the Bule of Three. 

In stating a problem in simple iH*opQrtion, the first and 
second terms must be of the same denomination ; also the third 
and the answer sought. 

Ex. 1. If 5 men can do a piece of work in 18 days, how 

many men can do it in 10 days ? 

Explanation. — ^The 

10 days : 18 daj^^f^en : ^««. «^^f. (^^ /^^^^^ 

5 term) is to be m men, 

10)90 therefore 5 men is the 

9 men, 4th term, or Ans, *1^^ *®™^ ^ 5 men 

can do a piece of work 

in 18 days, it will require more men to do the same work in 10 

days (less time). Hence the second ratio is increasing^ and the 

first must be increasing, or 18 days must be made the second 

term. Hence, 10 days : 18 : : 5 men : Ana. or 9 men. 

Place the number of the same denomination as the answer 
sought for the third term. If the answer is to be greater than 
the third term^ place the greater of the other two numbers for 
the second term^ and the less for the first; if the answer is to 
be Ikss than the third term^ place the less of the two numbers 
for the second term^ and the greater for the first. 

Then divide the product of the second and third terms by 
the first; the quotient unU be the fourth term^ or answer. 

Xjxazxiples. 

2. If 5 peaches cost as much as 7 apples, how many apples 
can you buy for 35 peaches ? Ans. 49 apples. 
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3. What will 450 feet of lumber cost at $17 per thousand ? 

Am, $7.65. 
4 If 150 cows cost $1800^ how many cows can be bought 
for $132 ? 

5. If 5 men can mow 8 acres of grass in one day, how many 
men can mow 32 acres in the same time ? Ana, 20 men. 

6. If a horse travels 15 miles in 1 h. 40 m., how far, at 
this rate, can it travel in 12 hours ? 

7. If a 5 cent loaf of bread weigh 4 ounces when flour is $4 
per barrel, what should be the weight of a loaf when flour is 
$7.50 per barrel ? 

8. If 5 yards of cloth cost $17, how many yards can be 
bought for $102 ? Ana, 30 yds. 

9. A man received $45 for 30 days' work, how much should 
he receive for 25 days' work ? Ans, $37.50. 

10. If 12 oz. of pepper cost 20 cents, what will 7 lbs. of 
pepper cost ? Ana. $1.86|. 

11. A merchant failing can pay but 70 cents on each dollar 
of his indebtedness. He owns A $1690, B $2000, and C 
$1100; what will each receive ? Ana. C $770. 

12. A merchant failing owes A $900, B $1200, C $1400, 
and D $1500. His property is valued at $2800 ; what will 
each creditor receive ? Ana. D $840. - 



COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

Abt. 67. A Compound Proportion is an equality of two 
compound ra#tos, or of a compound ratio and a simple one. 

In solving problems in Compound Proportion, sometimes 
called the Double Eule of Three, the second ratio is always 
aifnple. The first ratio may be reduced to a simple ratio by 
multiplying the antecedents together for a new antecedent, and 
the consequents together for a new consequent. Hence, every 
compound proportion may be reduced to a simple one. 
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The third term of a compound proportion must be of the 
same denomination as the answer sought, and each of the simple 
ratios that compose the compound ratio must be of like de- 
nominations. 

Ex. 1. If 5 men can mow 20 acres of grass in 3 dajrs by 
working 8 hours each day, how many men will it take to mow 
80 acres of grass in 4 days, working 6 hours each day ? 

Ans. 20 men. 

STATEMENT. 

4 days : 3 days > : : 5 men : Ans. Or, ^^^^^^^^=20 
6 houra : 8 hours \ 20x4x6 

Explanation, — The answer required being in men, place 5 
men for the third term. If it take 5 men to mow 20 acres, it 
will require more men to mow 80 acres in the same time ; 
hence, 80 acres must be made the second term of the first 
simple ratio of the compound ratio. If it ,take 5 men when 
they work 3 days, it will require less men when they work 4 
days ; hence, 3 days is the second term of the second simple 
ratio. If it take 5 men when they work 8 hours per day, it 
will require more men when they work but 6 hours per day ; 
hence, 8 hours is the second term of the third simple ratio. 
Reducing the compound ratio to a simple one, we have 
20x4x6: 80x3x8: :5 : -47W., from which we find the fourth 
term to be 20. 

By Cancellation, — Instead of stating a problem in com- 
pound proportion in the above form, it is more convenient to 
arrange the third and second terms in one column, the first 
terms in another column, and cancel the factors common to the 
two. The correctness of the process is evident from the fact, 
that the product of the third and second terms constitutes a 
dividend, and the product of the first terms a divisor. The 
quotient is the fourth term. 

5 il 4 






^ ^^ -"5S — 5— :»— =20 Ans. 

^0 X 4 X ^ 



6x4=20 Ans. 
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Place the number of the same denomination as the answer 
sought for the third term. Arrange the first and second terms 
of each of the simple ratios of the compound ratio as in simple 

PROPORTION. 

Then, multiply the second and third terms together y and 
divide their product by the product of the first terms. The 
quotient will be the answer. Or, 

Arrange the third and second terms in one column^ thefir^ 
terms in another at the left hand, and cancel ail the factors 
common to the two. Then, divide the prodtLct of all the un^ 
cancelled factors of the right hand column by the product of aU 
the uncancelled factors in the left hand column. The qtu)tient 
win be the answer. 

Note, — ^In determining which number of each ratio is to be 
the second term^ reason from the number in the condition. 

Sxaxxiples. 

2. If $900 produce $50 in 9 months, what sum will pro- 
duce $450 in 5 months ? Ans. $14580. 

3. If it cost $25 to lay a sidewalk 10 feet wide and 90 feet 
long, what will it cost to make a walk 6 feet wide and } of a 
mile long ? 

4. If 16 men can excavate a cellar 90 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 10 feet deep in 15 days of 8 hours each, in how many days 
of 9 hours each can 3 men excavate a cellar 60 feet long, 36 
feet wide, and 8 feet deep ? Ans. Mfj days. 

5. If 30 men, by working 8 hours a day, can in 9 days dig 
a ditch 40 rods long, 12 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, how many 
men, by working 12 hours a day for 12 days, can dig a ditch 
300 rods long, 9 feet wide, and 6 feet deep ? 



PART SECOND. 



PEROENTAO-E. 



Art. 68. Per cent, is a contraction of the Latin phrase per 
centum J which signifies hy the hundred. 

Percentage includes all those operations in which 100 is the 
basis of computation. 

The rate per cent, is the number of hundredths. Hence, 

any per cent, of a number is so many hundredths of it. Thus, 

5 per cent, of a number is 5 hundredths of it. 

30 per cent, of a number is 30 hundredths of it. 

3^ per cent, of a number is 3 J hundredths of it. 

^ per cent, of a number is \ hundredths of it. 

125 per cent, of a number is 125 hundredths of it. 

And so on. 
Note. — ^Instead of the words " per cent.," it is now custom- 
ary to use the character y q » thus, 12 per cent, is written 12 % ; 
2j per cent., 2i%. 

Art. 69. The rate per cent, may be expressed decimally by 
writing it as so many hundredths. Thus, 

1 per cent, is written .01 

7 per cent, is written .07 

5j per cent, is written .05^ ; or .055 

15 per cent, is written .15 

100 per cent, is written 1.00 

i per cent, is written .00^ ; or .005 
i per cent, is written .00 J ; or .0025 
2j per cent, is written .02 J 
yV per cent, is written .OO^^^ ; or .0005 
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Sxeroises. 

1. Express decimally 10 per cent. 

2. Express decimally 12^ per cent. 

3. Express decimally Ij per cent. Ans, .01 f. 
4 Express decimally | per cent. 

5. Express decimally y\ per cent. Ans. .001 

6. Express decimally 2 per cent. 

7. Express decimally 120 per cent. 

8. Express decimally 250 per cent. 

9. Express decimally 1^ per cent. 

10. Express decimally ^ of 3 per cent. Ans. .015. 

11. Express decimally | per cent. 

12. Express decimally 500 per cent. Ans. 5.00. 

C^SS I. 

Art. 70. To find a given per cent, of any number or 
quantity. 

Ex. 1. Sold a house and lot, which cost me $1450.75, at a 
gain of 15%. What was the gain ? 

1450.75 

25 Explanation. — Since 15% is .15, the gain was 

$217.j6125 ^^ hundredths of $1450.75. 

Some persons prefer, and it is sometimes more convenient, 
to find the percentage as follows : 

Explanation. — 1 per cent, of any number is 
9 4.0U7D Q2 ^£ j|. ^^ijj^ij ig found by removing the decimal 

^217 6125 point two places to the left), and 15 per cent, is 15 

times as much as 1 per cent. 

Multiply the given number by the rate per cent, expbessed 

DECIHALLT. Or, 

Remove the decimal point two places to the leftj and mut" 
tiply by the rate per cent, as a whole nuhbeb. 

Example 8. 

2. What is 8 per cent, of 500 miles ? 

3. What is 6 per cent, of $72.37^ ? Ans. $4.3425. 
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4 Find 32 per cent, of 1200 men. 

5. Find 25 per cent, of 12 hours 30 minutes. 

Ana. 3 h. 7 m. 30 8. 

6. What is 1000 per cent, of $1000 ? Am. ^lOpOO. 

7. What is f per cent, of $320 ? 

Note. — The second rule is most convenient in solving such 
examples as the above. Thus, f of $3.20= $1.20. 
a What is \ per cent, of $15.80 ? 
9. What is 1^ per cent, of 10^ sheep ? Ana. 14 sheep. 

10. Find ^V per cent, of 134500 bushels. Ana. 67j bu. 

11. 33 J per cent of any number is what part of it ? 

Ana. \. 

12. What is 331 per cent, of 252 cattle ? Ana. 84 cattle. 
Note. — ^When the rate per cent, is a convenient part of 100, 

take the same part of the given number. Thus, 33^ per cent. 
of252 is i of 252=84. 

13. What is 16| per cent, of 1200 hogs ? Ana. 200 hogs. 

14. Find 66| per cent, of 660 men. Ana. 440 men. 

15. Fmd 75 per cent. (|) of 4852. Ana. 3639. 

16. Find 15 per cent, of 25 per cent, of $13.60. 

Ana. $0.51. 

17. Find 87i per cent, (i) of 1632 feet. Ana. 1428 feet. 

18. A merchant failing was able to pay his creditors but 40 
per cent. He owes A $3500, B $1200, C $1134, D $650. 
What will each receive ? 

Ana. A $1400, B $480, C $453.60, D $260. 

19. A person at his death leaves an estate worth $1500 ; 
12 per cent, of which he received from his wife ; 20 per cent, 
from speculation ; 30 per cent, from rise of property ; 25 per 
cent, from the estate of an uncle ; and the remainder from his 
father. How much did he receive from each source ? 

Ana. to last, $195. 

20. A has an income of $1100 per year ; he pays 10 per 
cent, of it for board ; \ per cent, for washing ; 2 per cent, for 
incidentals ; 15 per cent, for clothing ; 9 per cent, for other 
expenses. What does each item cost, and how much has he 
left ? Ana. He has left $698.50. 
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Ci^ss: II. 

Art. 71. To find what per cent, one number is of another. 

Ex. 1. 6 is what per cent, of 25 ? 

/g = -Yi- = .24. Ans, 24 per cent. 

ExplancUion. — 6 is /j of 25^ which changed to a decimal 
(Art. ) equals 24 hundredths ; or 24 per cent 

Ex. 2. 12 cents is what per cent, of $3 ? 

3?/y=L?^|jj=.04. Arts, 4 per cent. 

ExpkmcUion. — Since only quantities of the same denomin- 
ation can be compared^ reduce $3 to cents, and proceed as 
above. 



Reduce the numbers to the same denomination. Annex two 
ciphers to the numher which is to be the rate per cen^., and 
divide the result by the other number. 



3. What per cent, of $40 is $12 ? Ans. 3(y/o. 

4. What per cent, of 120 yards is 20 per cent, of 90 yards ? 

5. 2\ dinjes is what per cent, of $5 ? An^. 5%. 

6. 40 m^n is what per cent, of 150 men ? 

7. 150 men is what per cent, of 40 men ? 

8. The cent (new coinage) contains 22 parts copper and 3 
parts nickle ; what per cent of it is copper and what per cent, 
nickle ? Ans. Copper 88^/o. 

Nickle 127o. 
9. 15 per cent, is what per cent, of 60 per cent. ? 

Ans. 25Plo. 

10. A person whose annual income is $450 pays $125 for 
board, $140 for clothing, $25 for books, and $30 for sundries ; 
what per cent, of his income is each item, and what per cent, 
remains ? Ans. to last, 28|7o. 

11. A merchant failing owes $3500 ; his property is valued 
at $2100. What per cent, of his indebtedness can he pay ? 

A71S. GQP/o. 
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OA.&JQ HI. 

Abt, 72. To find a number when a certain per cent of it 
is given, 

Ex. L A merchant Bells 40 per cent, of his stock for $3500 ; 
what is the value of his whole stock at this rate : 

Explanation. — ^Since $3500 is 
-XrT X 100= $8750, Ana, 40 per cent of his stock, 1 per 

cent, is ^V of $3500, or $87.50, 
and 100 per cent., or the whole stock, 100 times $87,50, or $8750. 
Ex, 2. A person pays $13.50 a month for board^ which is 
30 per cent, of his salary^ what is his salary ? 

^^x 100=^-^=e4i50. Ana. 

Divide the given number by the given rate per cent, and 
rrmUiply the quotient by 100. Or, 

Annex two ciphers to the given nuTriher^ and divide the 
result by the rate per cent. 

Note. — ^When the given number contains cents (see Ex- 2, 
above), remove decimal point two places to the left, instead of 
annexing two ciphers. 

S2zaxxiples. 

3. 45 is 10 per cent of what number ? 

4. $3.60 is 15 per cent, of what number ? 

5. $5.62 J is 12 J per cent, of what number ? Ana. $45. 

6. Sold cloth for $3.50 per yard, which was 70 per cent, of 
its cost ; what was the cost of the cloth per yard ? Ana, $5. 

7. A boy spent 60 per cent, of his money for toys, and 25 
per cent, for candies, and had 15 cents remaining ; how many 
cents had he at first ? Ana. $1.00. 

8. The assets of a merchant are $45000, which is 60 per 
cent, of his indebtedness ; what is his indebtedness ? 

Ana. $75000. 

9. The deaths in a certain city, during the year, are 980, 
which is 3i per cent, of the population ; what is the number 
of inhabitants ? Ana. 28000. 
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more or less than another number, to find the required number. 
Ex. 1. Sold broadcloth at $5 per yard and made 25 per 
cent. ; what did the cloth cost per yard ? 
^QQ Explanation. — Since I gain 25 per 

25 cent., I receive 125 cents for every 100 

125)500 cents the cloth cost ; hence the cloth 

4 cost as many times 100 cents as I re- 

4 X 100=400 cents. ceive times 125 cents, which is 4, and 
Ans. $4, 4 times 100 cents is $4. 

Or thus : Or thus : 

^•^ Since I gain 25 per cent., the sum 

j^ received is 125 per cent, of the cost ; 

^J" J hence, $5 is ||f of the cost, which 

* is found by dividing by 1.25. 

When the given per cent, is a convenient part of 100, it 
may be solved by using the conunon fraction ; thus, /o*o=t? 
J + i = y ; hence, $5 is f of the cost. 

Ex. 2. A drover lost 12 per cent, of a flock of sheep by dis- 
ease, and then had 2200 ; how many sheep in the flock at first ? 

Uxplanation, — Since he lost 12 

•■^rr per cent, of his sheep, for every 

"ftS^99no sheep at first there remained 

' — ^^ but 88 ; henee, the flock at first 

25 X 100=2500 Ans contained as many times 100 sheep 

Qj. as there remained times 88, or 25 

2200 X 100 times 100 sheep =2500 sheep, 

— 88 =2500 Ans. Or thus : 

Since he lost 12 per cent, of his 
flock, there remained 88 per cent. ; hence, 2200 sheep must 
be yVo of his original flock, which is 2500 sheep. 

Divide the given number by 100, increased or diminished 
by the rate per cent., and mvMiply the quotient by 100. Or, 

Divide the given number by 1, increased or diminished by 
the rate per cent, expressed decimally. 
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Sxamples. 

3. 168 is 20 per cent, more than what number ? Ana. 140. 

4. $63.75 is 15 per cent, less than what ? Ans. $75. 

5. The population of a certain city is 25000, which is 25 
per cent, more than it was in 1850 ; what was the population 
in 1850 ? Ana. 20000. 

6. A grocer sells flour as follows : 

Extra Family, $5.50 per bbl. 

Superfine, $4.75 " " 

Fine, $425 " " 

and makes a profit of 12| per cent. ; what was the cost of each 
brand ? Atis. to last, $3.77}. 

7. A cargo of com being injured, the owner was obliged to 
sell the same for $28000, which was at a loss of 30 per cent. ; 
what was the cost of the cargo ? Ans. $40000. 

8. The sales of a dry goods firm amount to $900(!)0 per 
year ; f of the sales were made at a profit of 25 per ceni ; j\ at 
a profit of 35 per cent. ; and the remainder at a profit of 20 
per cent. ; what was the cost of goods ? Ans. $71300. 



APPLICATIONS OF PERCENTAGE. 

Art. 74. The four preceding cases underlie the whole sub- 
feet of Percentage in all its numerous and important applica- 
tions. The importance of fully understanding them can not 
be urged too strongly upon one who wishes to become a 
competent accountant. It is not enough to be able to solve 
the examples in accordance with the directions of the rules. 
Rule accountants are always liable to make serious errors. -Do 
I see clearly why such a process gives the required result? 
To this question the student should be able to give an affirma- 
tive answer. * 

There is such a thing as common sense, and the use of it in 
solving practical business problems is a sine qua nan. The 
answer of almost any question may be anticipated^ at least 
approximately^ previous to its solution. The common-sense 
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student sees from the conditions of the question about what 
answer he may expect. In solving a problem in discount, for 
example, he knows whether the present worth will be nearest 
$3, $30, or $3000. I have often known i^ irde students" to 
hand in the most ridiculous answers to the simplest practical 
problems. 



PROFIT AND LOSS. 

Abt. 75. The price paid for an article, or the total expense 
of producing it, is its cost ; the amount received for an* article 
by the vender is its selling price. It is evident, from this, that 
the selling price of the vender, or salesman, may be the cost of 
an article to the purchaser. 

When an article is sold for more than its cost, there is a 
proJUj or gain ; when it is sold for less that! its cost, there is a 
loss. The actual gain or loss is the amount of this increase or 
decrease. 

Profit or loss is generaUy computed as a given amount upon 
every hundred, or at a given rate jjNBr cent. The rate per cent 
is the number of hundredths of tJ^cost gained or lost. 

Profit and Loss, though usually, are not always limited 
to transactions in money. When any quantity, whether it 
is money, or goods, or time, tlN|^stance, or any thing else, 
undergoes an increase or decrease, there is gain or loss, and it 
may be computed at a rate per cent. 

Art. 76. All the problems in Profit and^Loss come under 
one or more of the four following cases, wHich correspond to 
the four cases of Percentage, already explained. 

1. The cost and the per cent, of gain or loss being given, to 
find the selling price. 

BuLE. — Mvitiply the cost by the rate per cent, of gain or 
loss expressed decimally ; the product unU be the gain or loss. 
The cost increased by the gain or diminished by the loss will 
he the selling price. 

2. The cost and the selling price being given, to find the 
per cent, of gain or loss. 
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BuLE. — Divide the gain or loss by the cost, and express 
the quotient decimally. 

3. The actual gain or loss, and the per cent, of gain or loss 
being given, to find the cost. 

Rule. — Divide the gain or loss by the per cent, of gain or 
losSy and multiply the quotient by 100. 

4. The selling price and the per cent, of gain or loss being 
given, to find the cost. 

Bule. — Divide the selling price by $1 increased or dimin- 
ished by the rate per cent, expressed decimaUy. 

Note. — Keep in mind that gain or loss is computed upon 
the COST. 

!Ej xazxiples. 

1. For how much per bbl. must I sell flour costing $4.50 per 
bbl., to gain 16 1 per cent. ? 

Explanation, — It must be sold for the cost plus 16| per 
cent, of the cost (found according to Case I., Percentage) ; or, 
since 16| per cent. = J, it must be sold for the cost plus \ of 
the cost. 

Bemarh. — ^When the given per cent, is a convenient part 
of 100, it is best to use the common fraction, instead of the 
given per cent. 

2. A man offers a farm, ^or which he gave $3450, for 20 
per cent, less than its cost. What is his price ? 

Explanation. — He offers it for the cost minus 20 per cent, 
of the cost ; or, since 20 per cent.={, he offers it for the cost 
minus } of the cost, or $2760. 

3. How must I seU sugars that cost $7, $8.25, and $10.50 
per cwt. to gain 12j per cent. ? Ans. to last, $11.81 j. 

4. Bought linen cloth for 45 cents, 50 cents, and 62^ cents 
per yard ; for what per yard must I sell it (being damaged) to 
lose 18 per cent. ? Ans. to last, 51 J cts. 

5. A merchant is selling cloth that cost $3.75 per yard for 
$5 ; what per cent, is his profit ? Ans. 33 ^^/q. 

Explanation. — He gains $5.00 — $3.75 = $1.25 on each 
yard, or on $3.75, which (Case II. Percentage) is 33^ per cent. ; 
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or, since he gains $1.25 on $3.75, his gain is |f | or | of the 
cost, or 33^per cent 

6. A grocer sells coffee that cost 15 cents per lb. for 12 cents 
per lb. ; what is his loss per cent. ? Ana. 20yo. 

Remark, — The simple question in this problem is, what 
per cent, of 15 is 3 ? 

7. A grocer sells tea costing 62^ cents per lb. for 75 cents ; 
sugar costing 9 cents for 12^ cents ; flour costing $5.20 for 
$5.75. What does he gain per cent, on each article ? 

Ans. to last, IOhVc- 

8. Bought a horse for $130, paid for its keeping, two 
months, $6, and then sold it for $124 ; what per cent, was my 
loss? Ans. 8}4Vo. 

9. A merchant made a profit of $156 by selling a quantity 
of silks at a gain of 12 per cent. What was the cost of the 
silks, and for how much were they sold ? Ana, $1300 cost. 

Explanation. — Since he gained 12 per cent., or -f-f-^ of the 
cost, $156 must be tVt of the cost, which (Case III. Percent- 
age), is $1300 ; $1300+$156=$1456, selling price. 

10. A grocer bought a lot of apples, and sold them at 30 
per cent, profit, by which he gained $36.60. How much did 
they cost him, and for how much did he sell them ? 

Ana. Cost $122 ; sold for $158.60. 

11. Sold a cargo of wheat for $16000, at a profit of 25 per 
cent. What was the cost of cargo ? Ana. $12800. 

Explanation. — $16000 is 25 per cent, more than what 
number ? (Case IV. Percentage), Or thus : Since I gained 
25 per cent, or ^^^=1, 1 must have sold it for f of the cost. 

12. Gould & Brown sold a lot of goods for $16500, at a 
profit of 33| per cent. What did the goods cost them ? 

Ana. $12375. 

13. Sold tea at 90 cents per lb., and gained 20 per cent. 
What per cent, should I have gained had I sold it for $1.00 
per lb. ? Ana. 33iVo. 

Note. — This example involves Case IV. and Case II. of 
Percentage. First find the coat and then the gain per cent, on 
the coat by selling for $1.00 per lb. 
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14. Sold a lot of books for $480, and lost 20 per cent. ; for 
what should I have sold them to gain 20 per cent. ? 

Ans, $720. 

15. If tea, when sold at a loss of 25 per cent, brings $1.25 
per lb., what would be the gain or loss per cent, if sold for 
$1.60 per lb. ? Ans. Loss 4^. 

16. A merchant marked a piece of carpeting 25 per cent, 
more than it cost him, but, anxious to effect a sale, and sup- 
posing he should still gain 5 per cent., sold it at a discount of 
20 per cent, from his marked price. Did he gain or lose ? 

Ans. Neither. J 
Explancxtion. — Since the marked price was 125 per cent, of 
the cost, 20 per cent, of the marked price must be 20 per cent 
of 125 per cent, of the cost, or 25 per c&nJt. of the cost. 125 
per cent.— 25 per cent. =100 per cent., or cost. 

Or thus : 
Since the marked price was \ (25 per cent.) more than the 
cost, or I of the cost, 20 per cent., or \ of the marked price 
must equal } of }=f of the cost. 

17. My goods are marked to sell at retail at 40 per cent, 
above cost. I furnish my wholesale customers at 12 per cent 
discount from the retail price. What per cent, profit do I 
make on goods sold at wholesale ? 

Illustration. — Suppose $1.00 to be the basis of computation. 

We shall then have : 

$1.00 cost $1.40 retail price. 

1.40 retail price. .16} amount to be deducted 

.16J 12 per cent of i.23l seUing price. • 

retaU price. i.00^ cost deducted; 

.23} profit. 

18. My retail price for broadcloth is $4.75 per yard, by 
which I make a profit of 33} per cent. I sell a wholesale cus- 
tomer 100 yards at a discount of 30 per cent, from the retail 
price. What per cent, do I gain or lose, and what do I receive 
per yard ? Ans. Lose 6|J?. 

$3.32} per yard. 

19. A merchant asked for a quantity of dried fruit 22 jier 
cent more than it cost him, but, being a little mouldy, he wa« 
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obliged to sell it for 10 per cent, less than his asking price. He 
gained $98 by the transaction. How much did the fruit cost ? 
For how much did he sell it ? What was his asking price ? 

Ana. to last, $1220. 

20. I bought a horse of Mr. A for 15 per cent, less than it 
cost him, and sold it for 30 per cent, more than I paid for it. I 
gained $15 in the transaction. How much did the horse cost 
Mr. A ? How much did it cost me ? For what did I sell it ? 

Ana. tp last, $65. 

21. By selling Java coffee at 18 cents per pound I make a 
profit of 20 per cent., for how much must I sell it to make a 
profit of 16| per cent. ? Ans, 17^ cents. 

22. The cost of purchasing and transporting a quantity of 
goods from New York to Chicago is 9 per cent, of the first cost 
of the goods. If a merchant in Chicago wishes to make a profit 
of 25 per cent, on the full cost of the goods, what per cent, gain 
on the Jirst cost must he ask for them ? What amount of 
goods must he purchase in New York to realize a profit of 
$3625 on the first cost ? What would be the real profit on 
full cost ? Ans. to the last, $2725. 

23. What must be the asking price of cloth costing $3.29 
per yard, that I may deduct 12^ per cent, from it, and still 
gain 12^ per cent, on the cost ? Ans. $4.23. 

24 I bought a lot of coffee at 12 cents per pound. Allow- 
ing that the coffee will fall short 5 per cent, in weighing it 
out, and that 10 per cent, of the sales will be in bad debts, for 
how much per pound must I sell it to make a clear gain of 14 
per cent, on the cost ? Ans. 16 cents. 

25. What must be the asking price of raisins costing $7,364 
per box, that I may fall 10 per cent, of it and still gain 10 per 
cent, on the cost, allowing 10 per cent, of sales to be in bad 
debts? Ans. $10. 

Note. — Other problems in Profit and Loss, involving In- 
terest^ etc., will be given in miscellaneous examples. 
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COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE. 

Art. 77. Money received for buying and selling goods or 
other property, collecting debts, or transacting other business 
of like nature for another person or party, is called Commission, 

Commission is usually estimated at a certain per cent, of 
the amount of the purchase, sale, collection, or other business 
transacted. 

A person who buys and sells goods, or transacts other busi- 
ness on commission, is called a Commission Merchant^ Agent, 
or Factor. 

When a person engaged in the Commission business lives 
in a foreign country, or in a different part of the country, he is 
called a Correspondent or Consignee ; goods shipped to such a 
person to be sold are called a consignirvefd, and the person who 
sends the goods a Consignor, 

The rate per cent, of commission, or tJie rate of commission 
as it is called, varies with the amount and nature of the business. 

Brokerage is money received for buying and selling stocks, 
making exchanges of money, negotiating bills of credit, or 
transacting other like business. Like Commission, it is com- 
puted as a certain percentage of the amount of the money 
involved in the transaction. Brokerage upon stocks is usually 
computed upon their par value. 

Art. 78. The problems in Commission and Brokerage come 
under one of the two following cases : 

1. To find the commission or brokerage on any given sum 
at a given rate per cent. 

BuLE. — Mvltiply the given sum by the given rate per ceni. 
expressed decimally, 

2, When the given amount includes both the sum to be 
invested and the commission or brokerage. 

BuLE. — Divide the given amount by $1, increased by the 
rate per cent, of commission and brokera^fe, expressed deci- 
mally; the quotient will be the sum to be invested. 
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The commission or brokerage may be fonnd by subtracting 
the investment from the given amount. 

Sxaznplett* 

1. A commission merchant in New Orleans purchased cotton 
for a manufacturer in Lowell to the amount of $16576. What 
is his commission at 2^ per cent. ? Ana. $414.40. 

2. Paid a broker \ per cent, for exchanging $750 Ohio 
money for Eastern funds. How much was the brokerage ? 

Ans. $1.87i, 
^ 3. My agent charges me $25 for collecting $800. What is 
his rate of commission ? Ans. 3|^. 

4 An architect charges | per cent, for plans and specifica- 
tions, and 1^ per cent, for superintending a building which cost 
$32000. What is his fee ? Ans. $600. 

5. I collected 65 per cent, of a note of $87.50, and charged 
5 per cent, commission. What is my commission and the sum 
paid over ? Ans. to last, $54.03. 

6. My agent in Baltimore has purchased goods for me to 
the amount of $1250, for which he charges a commission of If 
per cent. What sum must I remit to pay for goods and com- 
mission ? Ans. $1271.87f 

7. Sent to my agent in Cincinnati $765 to purchase a quan- 
tity of bacon ; his commission is 2 per cent, on the purchase, 
which he is to deduct from the money sent. What is his 
commission, and what does he expend for bacon ? 

Ans. to last, $750. 
Remarh — ^The $765 sent includes the sum to be invested 
in bacon and the 2 per cent, commission on the money thus in- 
yested« For every 102 cents sent, he will lay out 100 cents for 
bacon ; hence the $765 is |j}| of the amount invested. See 
Case IV. Percentage. 

8. I have received $11200 from my correspondent in Boston 
with directions to purchase cotton, first deducting my commis- 
sion, 2\ per cent. What is my commission, and how much 
must I expend for cotton ? Ans. to last, $10926.829. \/ 

9. My agent at Chicago writes that he has purchased for 

7 
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me 4000 bushels of wheat at 80 cents a bushel, and wishes 
me to send him a check on New York, which he can sell to a 
broker for a premium of j per cent. How lai^ a check shall 
I send huD, his commission being 3 per cent. ? t 

Aw. $3271.4647-^ 

10. Field & Parsons sell for H. Johnson & Co. 3500 lbs. of 
butter at 20 cts. a lb., 2580 lbs. of cheese at 9 cts. per lb., at a 
commission of 5 per cent. They invest the balance in dry 
goods, after deducting their commission of 2^ per cent, for pur- 
chasing. How many dollars worth of goods do Johnson & Go. 
receive ? What is the entire commission of Field & Parsons ? 

Am. to last, $863.99. 

11. I received of Brown & Lincoln $560 in uncurrent 
money to purchase books. I pay a broker 3^ per cent, for 
current fimds, and invest the balance, after deducting my com- 
mission of 2 per cent. What do I pay for books, and what is . 
my commission ? Ans. to last, $10,596. fHr 

12. A broker bought 5 shares of B. B. stock at 35 per cent 
discount, what is the brokerage at 5 per cent., the par value of 
each share being $100 ? Am. $25. 
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Art. 79* Insurance is a contract by which one party en- 
gages, for a stipulated sum, to insure another against a risk to 
which he is exposed. 

The party who takes the risk is called the In»wrer or 
Undervnitery and the party, protected by the insurance, the 
Insured. 

The sum paid for obtaining the insurance is called the 
Premium^ and the written contract is called the Policy. 

Insurance is generally efiTected by a joint-stock company 
or by individuals who unite to insure each other, called a 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

When the insurer agrees to pay the insured a certain sum 
of money if he is sick, it is called Health Insurance. 
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When the insurer agrees to pay to the heirs of the insured, 
or to some specified person, a certain sum in case of his death, 
it is called lAft Insurance. 

Insurance on property is either /re or marine. 

Fire Insurance is a guarantied indemnity against the loss 
or damage of property by Jire. It is generally effected for a 
year or term of years. 

Marine Insurance is a guarantied indemnity against the 
loss or damage of property by the perils of transportation by 
water. Insurance on the property carried is called Cargo In- 
surance ; that on the vessel is called HuU Insurance. 

In Mutual Insurance Companies^ each person insured be- 
comes a party to a certain extent in the losses of the con- 
cern. The person insured pays a small cash premium at the 
time the insurance is effected, and he also gives to the company 
^premiumr^notCy upon which he is liable to be assessed to the 
amount of its face. After a sufficient sum has accumulated 
from the premiums no further assessments are made on the 
notes, and any surplus funds are distributed among the mem- 
bers of the company. 

Art. 80. Most of the problems in Insurance come imder 
one of two cases. 

1. When the amount insiu^ and the rate of insurance are 
given to find the Premium. 

Bulb. — Multiply the amount insured by the-xaJte of Insur- 
anoe expressed decimally. 

2. To find for what sum a policy must be taken out, at a 
given rate, to cover both property and premium. 

Bulb. — Divide the sum for which the property is to he it^ 
sured by $1, diminished by the rate of insurance eocpressed 
decimally. (See Example 13.) 

1. What is the premiun for insuring goods valued at $4500 
at 2i per cent. ? Ans. $112.50. 

2. A hotel worth $15000 is insured for | of its value at | 
per cent. The policy and survey cost $1.50 ; what will be the 
premium? Ans. $39. 
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3. An insurance company insured a block of buildings for 
$350000 at I per cent.^ but thinking the risk too great, they 
reinsured $150000 of it at | per cent, in another company, and 
$100000 of it at f per cent, in another. How much premium 
did the company receive ? How much did it pay to both the 
other companies ? How much did it clear ? What per cent, 
of premium did it really receive on the part not reinsured ? 

Ans. to last, /^ per cent. 
Note. — ^All property in one block, or in adjacent buildings, 
having communications, or on one vessel, is considered as one 
risky and Insurance Companies seldom take more than $10000 
in one risk. Some companies of very large capital take $20000, 
but small companies do not take more than from $3000 to 
$5000 in one risk. 

4. A ship valued at $40000 is insured for | of its value at 
1^ per cent., and its cargo, valued at $36000, at f per cent 
What is the cost of insurance ? Ans. $738. 

5. A merchant paid $1450 premium for the insurance of a 
cargo of cotton, shipped from New Orleans to Boston, the rate 
of insurance being 2^ per cent. What was the value of Hie 
cargo ? Ans. $58000. 

6. Paid $7.20 for the insurance of a house at | per cent 
If the policy and survey cost $1.50, for how much was the 
hoiue insured ? Ans. $950. 

7. I pay $50 for an insurance of goods valued at $32500, 
and shipped from New York to St. Louis. What was the rate 
of insurance ? Ans. j%%. 

8. A house valued at $1200 has been insured for | of its 
value for 3 years at 1 per cent per annum. Near the close of 
the third year it is destroyed by fire. What is the actual loss 
to the owner, no allowance being made for interest ? 

Note. — The insurance company must pay him $800 ; but 
of this sum he has paid to the company $24 premium ; hence 
he actually receives but $800— 24= $776. 

9. My house was insured for $45000 for 5 years The first 
year I paid $1.50 for policy and survey, and f per cent 
premium ; each succeeding year I paid ^ per cent, premium. 
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What was the total cost of insurance ? The house was burned 
during the fifth year ; what was the actual loss of the comr- 
party, no allowance being made for interest ? 

Ana. to last, $43817.25. 

10. A merchant ships $31360 worth of wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo. For what must he get it insured at 2 per cent, so 
as to cover both the value of the wheat and the premium paid 
for its insurance ? Arts. $32000. 

Explanation. — Since the policy is to cover both the value 
of the wheat and the premium, and, since the premium is 2 
per cent., or yf^ of the amount covered by the policy, the value 
of the wheat must be yV^ (or 98 per cent.) of the sum insured. 
$31360 is VW (98 per cent.) of what ? See Case III. Per- 
centage. 

11. For what must a cargo of R. R. iron worth $115200 
be insured to cover both the value of the iron and premium, 
the rate of insurance being 4 per cent. ? Ana, $120000. 

12. A merchant shipped a cargo of flour worth $47880 from 
Chicago to San Francisco via New York. To insure it from 
Chicago to BufGeJo he paid 1^ per cent. ; from Buffalo to New 
York \ per cent. ; from New York to San Francisco 3 J per 
cent. For what sum must it be insured to cover value of flour 
and premium for the voyage ? Ana. $50400. 

13. A policy covering property and premium is taken for 
$12045. What is the value of the property insured, the rate 
being | per cent. ? Ana. $12000. 

Explanation. — Since the policy covers both property and 
premium, $12045 is | per cent, more than the property. See 
Case IV. Percentage. 

14. A merchant insures a cargo of goods for $81800, cover- 
ing both the value of the goods and the premium. What is 
the value of the goods, the rate of insurance being 2{ per 
cent. ? Ana. $80000. 

15. The owners of the steamer Florence have, for the past 
20 years, paid 5 per cent, per annum for her insurance.. She 
was sunk this morning. Have they gained or lost by having 
the stumer insured ? Ana. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 

Art. 81. Life Insurance is a contract by which the insurer 
agrees^ for an annual premium, to pay to the heirs of him 
whose life is insured, or some person specified, a certain sum 
of money in case of his death during the time for which the 
insurance of his life is effected. 

When the contract extends only a given number of years, 
it is called a temporary insurance. 

The individual whose life is insured pays annually, during 
life, a certain percentage of the sum for which his life is in- 
sured. This sum is called an Annual Premium, and varies 
with the age of him whose life is insured. 

The basis of the percentage is the average number of per- 
sons lives who have attained to the age of the applicant. This 
average extension of life, beyond a given age, is called Eo^pec- 
tation of Life, Tables showing the expectation of life for 
every year of man's existence are deduced from life statistics, 
or, as they are commonly called. Bills of Mortality. 

The annual premium must be such a sum as will, when put 
at interest, amount to the sum insured, cU the dose of the ex- 
pectation of life. This sum is easily found upon the principle 
of Life Annuities. 

Life Insurance Companies have tables showing the premium 
to be paid at any age to secure an annuity of ^100, during the 
remainder of life. As the computations of Life Insurance are 
based upon these tables, it is unnecessary to add problems. 

There are two tables showing the Expectation of Life. 
One, called the Carlisle Table, based upon Bills of Mortality 
prepared in England, is in general use in that country, and to a 
limited extent in this. The other, called the Wigglesworth Table, 
prepared by Dr. Wigglesworth, from data founded upon the 
mortality of this country, is used to a considerable extent here. 

The Expectation of Life, according to the two tables 
named, is shown in the following 
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Abt. 82. A Tax is a fitun of money asseBSed according 
to law upon the person or property of a citizen ,^ for the use of 
the nation, state, corporation, county or parish, society or 
company. 

Taxes npon property are direct or indirect, according to 
the manner in which they are assessed. 

A direct tax is assessed directly upon the taxable property 
(determined by law) of citizens, and is generally collected an- 
nually. Taxes are sometimes assessed at a certain per cent, of 
the property taxed ; but more commonly as a given number of 
miUe on $1. 



* The tenn dtisen is tued in its gmerdl mn»e. 
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Property, subject to taxation, is either rtaX or jper^onoZ. 
B,^ Property or Reed Estate consists of lands, mills, houses, 
and other fixed property. All other property is called per- 
sonal. 

The value of taxable property is fixed either by the owner 
under oath, as in case of personal property, or by an officer 
chosen.for the purpose, called an Assessor. 

Indirect Taxes are assessed upon goods imported into the 
country, and are collected at their port of entry. They are 
called (Mstoms or duties. 

Remark. — Duties are called indirect taxes, since, according 
to the tenets of most political economists, the duty, imposed 
upon imported goods and apparently paid by the importer, 
enhances the price of these goods in market, and is thus in- 
directly and really paid by the consumer. Other political 
economists, called Protectionists , hold that, in most instances, 
the protective duty really cheapens the price of goods. Such 
duties can hardly be called taoces. 

A tax assessed upon the person of citizens is called ApoU 
or capitation tax, since it is assessed at so much per head {poU 
or caput), without reference to property. 

Note. — In some states poll«taxes are only collected for 
street or road purposes. 

Sxamples. 

1. The taxable property of the city of Cleveland for 1857 
was $21648938. The taxes were assessed as follows : 

For State purposes, 3.1 mills on a dollar. 

" County purposes, 2.5 " " " 
" Corporation purposes, 8. " " " 

What was the amount of tax assessed for each purpose.^ 
How much will be collected, allowing 8 per cent, to be uncol- 
lectible f Am. to last, $270871.51. 

2. The taxable property of the city of B. for 1857 was 
$35500000 ; the assessment was 15 mills on a dollar. What 
was the total tax of the city ? What tax was assessed upon 
each of the following citizens ? 
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Mr. A who paid tax on 
Mr. B " " " 
Mr. C " " " 
Mr. D " " " 
Mr. E " " " 
Mr. F « " " 



$13560. 

9850.59. 

450.87. 

60850. 

119380. 

1000000. 



Abt. 83. The labor of making out a tax list may be less- 
ened by using tables. 

The following table will be found very conrenient for such 
a purpose. One or two examples will illustrate the manner of 
using it. The table is easily formed for any number of mills 
on a dollar. 

TABLE. 

Bate of tax 15 mills on a dollar. 



Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


$1 


$.015 


$21 


$.315 


$41 


$.615 


$61 


$ .915 


$ 81 


$1,216 


2 


.03 


22 


.33 


42 


.63 


62 


.93 


82 


1.23 


3 


.046 


23 


.346 


43 


.646 


63 


.945 


83 


1.245 


4 


.06 


24 


.36 


44 


.66 


64 


.96 


84 


1.26 


6 


.075 


25 


.376 


46 


.676 


65 


.976 


85 


1.276 


6 


.09 


26 


.39 


46 


.69 


66 


.99 


86 


1.29 


7 


.106 


27 


.405 


47 


.705 


67 


1.005 


87 


1.306 


8 


.12 


28 


.42 


48 


.72 


68 


1.02 


88 


1.32 


9 


.135 


29 


.436 


49 


.735 


69 


1.035 


89 


1.336 


10 


.15 


30 


.46 


60 


.76 


70 


1.05 


90 


1.36 


11 


.166 


31 


.465 


61 


.766 


71 


1.065 


91 


1.366 


12 


.18 


32 


.48 


62 


.78 


72 


1.08 


92 


1.38 


13 


.195 


33 


.496 


63 


.796 


73 


1.095 


93 


1.396 


14 


.21 


34 


.61 


64 


.81 


74 


1.11 


94 


1.41 


16 


.226 


35 


.526 


66 


.826 


76 


1.126 


96 


1.426 


16 


.24 


36 


.64 


. 66 


.84 


76 


1.14 


96 


h44 


17 


.255 


37 


.666 


67 


.855 


77 


1.155 


97 


1.466 


18 


.27 


38 


.67 


58 


.87 


78 


1.17 


98 


1.47 


19 


.285 


39 


.686 


69 


.886 


79 


1.185 


99 


1.486 


20 


.30 


40 


.60 


60 


.90 


80 


1.20 


100 


1.60 



Explanation of jPaftfe.— Suppose, for example, we wish to 
find the tax of Mr. A in the above example. $13560= $13000 + 
$500 +$60. The tax on $13000 is found from the tax of 
$13 (.195) by removing the decimal point three places to the 
right ($195.) ; the tax on $500 is found from the tax of $5 
(.075) by removing the point two places to the right ($7.50) ; 
the tax on $60 is found in the table ($.90). $195. + $7.50+ 
$.90=$203.40 ; tax on $13560. B's tax in Ex. 2 is found 
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in the same manner. ThnB : tax on $9=.135, tax on $9000= 

$135 ; tax on $8=.12, tax on $800=$12 ; tax on $50=.75 ; 

tax on 59 cents (found from tax of $59 by remoTing point two 

places to the ?^)=.0685=.09 nearly. 

$135. 
12.75 
^ 

Tax on $9850.59 =$147.84 

3. Find from the above table the tax assessed upon 

E. a. who paid tax on $ 35867.50. 
H.E.8. " " '' " 115380. 
A. K. " " " " 586789.99. 
R. S. " " " " 480.48. 

4 The cost of maintaining the Public Schools of the city 

of B for 1858 is estimated at $56000. The taxable property 

of the city is $22400000. How many mills tax on a dollar 

must be assessed for school purposes? Suppose the uncol^ 

lectible tax will equal 10 per cent, of the tax assessed ; ho\v 

many mills on a dollar must in this case be assessed ? 

Ana. to last, 2} mills. 



DUTIES OR CUSTOMS. 

Abt. 84. Duties or Customs are sums of money assessed 
by government upon imported goods.* 

Duties upon goods are collected at their port of entry, by 
officers appointed by government and called ctistom^house 
officers. At each port of entry for foreign goods is a custom- 
house, where all custom business is done. 

Duties are of two kindsy specific and ad-valorem. 

Specific duties are assessed upon goods at a certain rate per 
tun, hogshead, bale, gallon, etc., without reference to their 
value. 

Adrvalorem duties are a certain percentage of the cost of 
goods as shown by the invoice, 

• In some oountriee duties are also assesaed txpon exported goods. 
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An Invoice or Manifest is a written acconnt of the particu- 
lars of goods shipped or sent to a purchaser, consignee, factor, 
etc., with the actual cost or value of such goods made out in 
the currency of the place or country from whence imported. 

The invoice is exhibited at the custom-house by the master 
of the vessel, or the owner or consignee. 

When an invoice has not been received, the owner or con- 
signee must testify to the fact under oath, and then the goods 
are entered by appraisement. 

When the currency of a country has a depreciated value 
compared with that of the country into which they are im- 
ported, a consular certificate showing the amoimt of deprecia- 
tion is attached to the invoice. 

Art. 85. In assessing specific dutieSy certain allowances 
are made, called draft, tare, leakage, breakage, etc., before the 
duties are estimated. 

Draft is an allowance for waste. It must be deducted 
before other allowances are made. 

Tare or Tret is an allowance for weight of box, cask, etc., 
containing the goods. It is generally computed at a given rate 
per box, cask, etc. 

Leakage is an allowance for the waste of liquid. 

Breakage is an allowance on liquors transported in bottles. 

Oro88 Weight is the weight of goods before any allowances 
are made. 

Net or Neat Weight is the real weight of goods after the 
allowances have been deducted. 

Remark, — ^As specific duties in the United States were 
abolished by the tariff-bill of 1846, the examples given below 
will relate exclusively to ad-valorem duties. The rules 
governing the entry of vessels and goods are deemed too 
numerous and unimportant to merit more space. 

Note, — ^In ad-valorem duties no allowances are made for 
draft, tare, or breakage. 

Sjxaznples. 

1. A portion of the cargo of the ship Europa from Liver- 
pool to New York was invoiced as follows : 
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650 yds. Broadcloth, cost 13s. sterling per yd. 

1246 yds. Lace. " 2s. " " 

1200 yds, Coach Lace, " Hi " « 

1950 yds. Ingram Carpeting, " 3s. " « 

2560 yds. Drugget, " 2s. 4d. " " 

The duty on the broadcloth was 30 per cent. ; on lace 25 per 
cent. ; coach lace 25 per cent. ; carpeting 30 per cent. ; drugget 
30 per Cent. What was the amount of duty in our currency, 
allowing the pound sterling to be $4.84 ? 

Ans. $1689.1358. 

2. G. Hartwell Ss Co., of Baltimore, have imported from 
Havana 

100 hotheads of Molasses, 63 gals, each, cost 25 cts. per gaL 
50 hogsneads of Sugar, 500 lbs. each, " 5 cts. per lb. 

150 boxes of Oranges, " $2.50 per box. 

300 boxes of Cigars, " $8 per box. 

160 boxes of Bananas, " $1.y5 per box. 

The leakage of molasses is 2 per cent. ; duty on same 30 per 
cent. ; duty on sugar 30 per cent. ; on oranges 20 per cent. ; 
on cigars 40 per cent. ; on bananas 20 per cent. What was 
the duty on each article ? What was the amount of duties ? 

Ans. $1900.05. 

3. A wine merchant in New York imported from Havre 

100 baskets Champagne, at $13 per basket. 
80 casks Madeira, at $42 per cask. 

56 casks Oporto, at $45 ^^ 

50 casks Sherry, at $25 '' 

If an allowance of 3 per cent, for leakage is made on the wine 
in casks, what will be the amount of duty at 40 per cent. ? 
For what must the wine be sold per basket or cask to make a 
clear profit of 25 % ? Ans. $3286.44 duty. 
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BANKRUPTOT. 

Art. 86. Bankruptcy is a failure in business and an in- 
ability to pay indebtedness. 

A Bankrupt or insolvent is a person who fails in business 
and has not means to pay all his debts. 

An Assignment is the transfer of the property of a bank- 
rupt to certain persons called assignees j in whom it is vested 
for the benefit of creditors. 

It is the duty of assignees to convert the property into 
money and divide the proceeds pro rata among the creditors, 
after deducting expenses. 

The entire property of an insolvent is called his assets ; 
and the amount of his indebtedness his liabilities. 

Ex. 1. A merchant failing in business owes A $950^ B 
$2500, C $1500, and D $3050. His assets are $6000, and the 
expense of settling will be $800. What per cent, of his in- 
debtedness can he pay ? What dividend will each creditor 

receive? 

As claim, $ 950 $ 950 x. 65=$ 617.50 A'sdiv. 

B's " 2500 2500 X. 65= 1625.00 B'a " 

C's " 1500 1500 X. 65= 975.00 C's « 

D's '' 3050 3050 X. 65= 1982.50 D^s '* 

Liabmties, $8000 Proof, $5200.00 

Assets, 6000 

Expense of settling, 800 

Net proceeds, $5200 

5200.00-7-8000=.65, or 65 per cent. 

Explanation. — Since his liabilities are $8000 and the net 
proceeds of his assets $5200, he can pay $5200 on $8000, or 
65 per cent, of his liabilities. Hence each creditor can receive 
65 per cent, of his claim. 

Note. — It is more common to ascertain how much can be 
paid on a dollar. As 65 per cent, of $1 is 65 hundredths of it, 
or 65 cents, the process is the same. 

Divide the net proceeds of the assets by the amount of 
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liabtlUies,,and the quotienJt will he the per cent. €fihe indebted- 
ness (or the number of cents on a dollar) that can be paid 

To find each creditor's dividend, ftmUiply his daim by the 
per cent, thus found 

2. Best & Foster became embarrassed and failed in business. 
Their indebtedness was $65000. The firm had cash and goods 
convertible into cash, $12500 ; building and lot, $40000 ; biUs 
collectible, $2100. If the expense of settling is 5 per cent of 
the amount distributed to creditors^ what per cent, of their 
indebtedness can they jjaij ? What will C. Greene & Co. re- 
ceive, whose claim is $25800 ? Ans. to first, 80 per cent. 

Suggestion. — ^Divide assets by $1.05 ; the quotient will be 
net proceeds. 

3. C. Smith & Co. have become insolvent. They owe A 
$3500, B $1500, C $1450, D $850, E $350, and F $450. 
Their effects (assets) amount to $4981.50. The charges of the 
assignees will be 2\ per cent of the amount distributed to 
creditoTB. What per cent, of their indebtedness can they pay? 
What will each creditor receive ? Ans. to first, 60^]o- 
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Art. 87. Storage is the price charged for the safe keeping 
of goods in a store or warehouse. 

There is no uniform method of computing storage. The 
Boards of Trade, or Chambers of Commerce of the different 
cities, adopt such rules and rates for storage as they deem 
equitable. The charges for storage are usually, however, a 
certain rate per month for each box, bale, cask, etc. 

When goods are withdrawn before the close of the month 
no deduction is made, but storage is chaiged for the full month. 
After the first month, for a part of a month less than one half, 
no charge is made, but for a part greater than one half, charge 
is made for a month. In some cities all fiuctional parts of a 
month are considered full months. 

If, however, goods are received and sold on account, as in 
the commission business, or are received and delivered at the 
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pleasure of the consignor^ an aooount is kept, showing the date 
and number of casks, etc., reoeiyed, and the date and number 
sold or delivered. In computing the storage on such an account 
it is customary to average the time, and charge a certain rate 
per month of 30 days. If there is a fractional part of a barrel, 
etc., in the average, it is treated as in the case of parts of 
months above. 

Sxaxxiples. 

1. What will be the storage of 150 barrels of flour at 4 
cents per barrel from May 20 to June 6. 

150 X. 04= $6. Ana. 

2. What will be the cost of storing salt at 2 cents per 

barrel, received and delivered as follows : June 6, 1858, 120 

bbls. ; June 16, 140 bbls. ; June 26, 200 bbls. ; July 5, 300 

bbls ; July 16, 180 bbls. ; July 20, 160 bbls. All deUvered 

Aug. 1. 

Operation. 

1868. bbl. d. prod. 

June 6. RecU 120x10= 1200 
16. 



a 



u 



26. 



July 5. 



u 



tc 



15. 



20. 



260x10= 2600 
200 

860 X 9= 7740 
300 



1160x10=11600 
280 

1340 X 5= 6700 
160 



1500x11= 16500 
Aug. 1. Deliv. 1500 

30 )46340 

Bbls. chargeable for 1 month, 1544| 
1545 X .02=$30.90, storage. 

Explanaiion. — The storage of 120 bbls. for 10 d. is the 
same as the storage of 1200 barrels for 1 day ; the storage of 
260 for 10 days, the same as the storage of 2600 bbls. for 1 day, 
andsoon. Henoetheamoont of storageis 1200+2600+7740+ 
11600+6700+16500 bbls. =46340 bbls. for 1 day=4635 (| 
called 1 bbl) bbls. for 1 m<mth. 
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3. What will be the storage of floor at 5 cents pa: bbL per 
month, received and delivered as follows ? 

Received July 1, 1858, 400 bbls. ; July 15, 350 bbls. ; July 

26, 450 bbls. DeUvered July 12, 200 bbls. ; July 20, 400 

bbls. ; Aug. 1, 200 bbls. ; and Aug. 8, 400 bbls. 

OpercUton. 
1858. 
July 1. RecU 400x11= 4400 
" 12. DeHv. 200 

BaL 200 X 3= 600 
" 15. BecU 350 

BaL 550 X 5= 2750 
" 20. DeUv. 400 

BaL 150 X 6= 900 
" 26. BecU 450 

BaL 600 X 6= 3600 
Aug. 1. Deliv. 200 

BaL 400 X 7= 2800 
« Aug. 8. Deliv. 4D0 

30 )1505.0 

Bbls. chargeable 1 month, 502 
502x.05=$25.10 Ana. 

EcEplanation.— From July 1 to July 12, 400 bbls. were 

stored ; from July 12 to July 15, 200 bbls. ; from July 15 to 

July 20, 550 bbls. ; from July 20 to July 26, 150 bbls. ; from 

July 26 to Aug. 1, 600 bbls. ; from Aug 1 to Aug. 8, 400 bbls. 

Commencing with the first date and ending with the last, 
multiply the number ofharreUj or other articles in store, from 
each date to the 'one jiiext foUounng itj by the number of days 
between these dates. Divide the sum of the several products 
by 30, and the quotient will be the number of articles stored for 
one monthy and this number multiplied by the rate of storage 
for each article will give the amount of storage charged. 

Bemark. — The following form will give the student a very 
good idea of an Account of Storage. The form can be filled 
by the process used in solving Ex. 3. 

4 Storage of goods on account of C. T. Wilder & Co., 
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Gliicago, III., at 5 cents a bbL per montli, hj Hubby & Hughes, 
Cleveland, 0. 

Beceiyed. Delivered. 



1858. 




Bbla. 


Balance on hand. 


Daya. 


Jan. 


11350 






€C 


12 650 






Feb. 


5 500 






tl 


10 


320 






K 


28 


440 






Mar. 


15 


850 






it 


30 


200 







ProdactB. 



1858. 




BUS. 


Jan. 


20 


700 


u 


31 


200 


Feb. 


24 


800 


Mar. 


20 


350 


ft 


25 


700 


Aj>r. 


5 


400 


8 


100 



What is the storage on the above account, closed April 12, 
1858, and how many barrels are on hand ? 

Art. 88. Butchers and drovers sometiines hire their cattle 
pastured or fed on account, entering and withdrawing them as 
circumstances may require. The account is closed in the same 
manner as an account of storage. 

Account of pasturage of cattle at 60 cents a head per week 
for Lewis & Vincent, Portsmouth, 0., by John Goodwin, 
Wayne, tp. 

Beceived. Withdrawn. 



1868. 




Head. 


Balanoe on hand. 


DtkJtL 


ProdnctB. 


1858. 




Head 


June 


3 


9 








June 


5 


2 


(( 


10 


5 








IC 


7 


4 


(( 


18 


15 








a 


12 


5 


July 


1 


20 








u 


15 


3 


« 


9 


10 








u 


21 


10 


tl 


31 


5 








July 


3 


10 


Aug. 


3 


12 








u 


12 


10 


« 


16 


13 


• 






u 


20 


6 


It 


31 


10 








ii 


28 


2 


Sept. 


25 


9 








Aug. 


7 


5 


a 


30 


3 






u 


13 


15 


Oct. 


1 


8 








u 

Sept. 
Oct. 


20 

28 

4 

8 


9 
10 

5 
10 














li 


15 13 



What is the average number of cattle pastured each week (7 
days), and what is due John Goodwin ? An8, to last, $159. 

8 
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GENERAL AVEBAG-E. 

Abt. 89. When, for the safety of a ship in disfe-ess, a&j 
destruction of property or expense is necessarily and voluntarily 
incurred, either by cutting away the masts, throwing goods 
overboard, or otherwise, all persons who have goods on board, 
or property in the ship, bear their proportion of the loss. 

The method of apportioning the loss among the several in- 
terests, sacrificed or benefited by the sacrifice, is called General 
Averagey and the property thus sacrificed is called Jettison. 

In ascertaining the amount of loss to be avenged, not only 
the amount of goods thrown overboard is considered, but also 
all damages to the ship, cost of repairs, and expense of deten- 
tion for making repairs, including the wages of officers and 
crew ; also the expense of entering a harbor to avoid peril, or 
of setting afioat when stranded ; also towage in case of being 
disabled, or salvage paid another vessel for affording relief, eta 

When the repairs made consist of new masts, rigging, eta, 
a deduction of \ of their cost is usually made, since they are 
considered better than the old. 

In estimating the value of the three contributing interests — 
vessel, freight, and cargo — it is customary to value the cas^ 
at the price it would have brought at its port of destination. 
It is sometimes valued at its invoice price at the port of lading. 

As the wages of seamen, pilotage, etc., are paid out of the 
freight, a deduction is made from the gross freight for this 
purpose. The amount to be deducted is not determined in a 
uniform manner. According to some authorities, the gross 
freight less \ is the net freight, except in New York, where \ 
is deducted. The general practice, however, is to ascertain 
what sum wiU actually be left to the vessel as net freight, after 
paying seamen's wages, etc. Sometimes the vessel earns a net 
freight of I the total amount, and sometimes the seamen's 
wages, etc., absorb the whole of a very low freight. Each case 
is estimated by its aJttendant circumstances. 
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The practical difficulty in General Average is to determine 
whether the loss is subject to a general average. In some cases 
the loss is borne by only a part of the contributory interests. 

When either a part or the whole of the ship or cargo or 
both IB insured, the insurers bear their proportion of the loss as 
found by average. (See Ex. 1.) In some instances the adjust- 
ment of the insurance becomes a very intricate problem. 

Divide the total loss sufgect to average by the sum of (he 
valttes of the contributory interests j and multiply ea>ch interest 
by the percentage thus found. 

Note. — The jettison must be included in the contributory 
interests, and bear its proportion of the loss. 

Sjxaznples. 

1. The ship Western World, in her passage from New 

York to Aspinwall was struck by a severe gale near the island 

of Cuba. After throwing overboard cargo amounting to $4650, 

she made the port of Havana. Here the cost of the necessary 

repairs of the vessel was $1800, and the cost of detention in 

port $450. The contributory interests were as follows : value 

of ship $35000 ; value of cargo $24000 ; net freight $4000. 

Of the cai^, $8500 was shipped by Terry & Wheeler ; $7500 

by Morse & Duty ; $5000 by T. C. Hood & Co. ; and $3000 

by P. Kinney & Co. How ought the loss to be averaged ? 

Operation. 

Vessel, $35000 Jettison, . . . $4650 

Cargo, 24000 Repairs, less i. . 1200 

Net freight, . . . 4000 Cost of detention, 450 

Total contrib. interests, $63000 Total loss, . . $6300 

6300.00-5-63000=.10 ; loss 10 per cent. 
$35000 X .10=$3500, loss borne by ship. 
24000 X. 10= 2400, " " " cargo. 
4000 X. 10= 400, " " " freight. 
8500 X. 10= 850, " " " Terry & Wheeler. 
7500 xJO= 750, " " « Morse* Duty. 
5000 X. 10= 500, " " " T. C. Hood & Co. 
3000 X. 10= 300, " " " P. Kinney & Co. 
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2. The steamship Asia sailed from Liverpool to Boston with 
a cargo as follows : shipped by T. S. Foot & Co. $45500 ; by 
C. 8. Moore & Co. $10500 ; by T. Hope & Bona $7450 ; by C. 
White & Co. $12550. Dming a storm the captain was obliged 
to throw overboard cargo amounting to $8500, and the neces- 
sary repairs of the ship cost $2700. In addition to repairs, the 
charges for seamen's board, dockage, etc., were $500. How is 
the loss to be shared, the value of the ship being $40000, and 
the net freight $4000 ? Ana. Loss, 9^ 

Bemark. — The following examples will give the student 
some idea of Insurance as connected with (General Average. 

3. The schooner Michigan sailed from Chicago for Bufblo 
with the following cargo : 25000 bushels of wheat owned by 
Smith & Dewy ; 18500 bushels of com owned by Fisk & 
Hunter ; 850 barrels of flour owned by T. Ford & Co. The 
schooner is insured in company A for $30000, which is | of its 
value, at 3 per cent. ; the wheat in company B for $22500 
(invoice price) at 2 per cent. ; the com in company C for 
$9250 (invoice price) at 1^ per cent. ; and the flour in com- 
pany D for $4250 (invoice price) at 2^ per cent The gross 
freight was $6000, and seamen's wages, etc., \ of the gross 
freight. During a severe storm the flour was thrown overboari 
How is the loss to be borne ? How is the payment of the sum 
for which the flour is insured to be adjusted ? 

Eocplanation, — By general average we find that the avertige 
loss is 5 per cevU.^ and that the schooner must sustain $2250 
of the loss ; the cai^ $1800 ; and the freight $200. Insur- 
ance Company A must pay 5 per cent, of >$30O0O=$1500; 
company B 5 per cent, of $22500=$1125 ; company C 5 per 
cent, of $9250= $462.50 ; and company D 5 per cent of 
$4250=$212.50. 

4. Suppose, in the above example, that when the schooner 
reached her dock in Buffalo the flour could have been sold for 
$6120 ; the wheat for $35780 ; the com for $11100. How is 
the insurance to be adjusted ? 
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INTEREST. 

Art. 90. Interest is the compensation allowed for the use 
of money or capital 

It arises from voluntary loans, from certain investments 
giving a periodical income, and from delay in payment of debts 
already due. 

The principal is the sum loaned, or the debt on which in- 
terest is paid. 

The amount is the principal and interest taken together. 

The rate of interest is fixed by mutual agreement, or by 
law ; and is the ratio between the principal and interest for an 
assumed length of time, expressed by percentage ; thus, ^^ 6 per 
cent, per annum,^' declares the interest for one year to be yf v 
of the principal. In expressing the rate per cent., one year is 
generally assumed ; though in discounting '^ short paper," a 
month is frequently used ; as 1 per cent, per month. 

Usury formerly was synonymous with interest, but now 
signifies illegal interest. England having abolished all usury 
laws, has no ftirther use for that term. The practicability of 
voluntary contracts in loaning money, restricted only as other 
contracts are restricted, is gaining increased favor among intelli- 
gent political economists, and not the least among money hor^ 
routers. When the rate has not been previously agreed upon, 
a legal rate is desirable, to avoid contention or oppression. 
Government r^ulates all weights and measures, but not the 
prices of the articles weighed and measured. So it regulates the 
weight and fineness of coins, but it should not dictate the price 
paid for the use of them. The injustice of restricting the rate 
of interest may be seen by applying the principal to insurance 
companies. If the premium for insurance be restricted to a low 
rate, only the safest risks would be taken, those having greater 
risks could not be accommodated. So in restricting the rate 
of interest, only the rich and those who could offer the best 
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securities would be able to borrow money. If ibe loan be made 
at bigher than the l^al rate, the rate mnst be raised still higher 
to cover the risk arising from ill^ality. 

Abt. 9L Interest may be simple, annual^ or campauncL 

In simple interest the principal alone draws interest ; which 
as it accmes remains nnchanged nntil ultimate payment 

In annual interest the interest on the principal due at the 
end of each sncoessive year becomes a new principal to draw 
simple interest until payment. When interest is made payable 
semi-annually or quarterly, the interest, if not paid, is convert- 
ible at those periods into the principal, as in annual interest. 

In compound interest the entire amount due at regular in- 
tervals of time, both of principal and interest, is converted into 
one new principal It is thus compounded annuaUy, semi- 
annually, or quarterly. 

Note. — ^The di£ference between simple, annual, and com- 
pound interest in their effect depends upon the time when in- 
terest money, if not paid, b^ns to draw interest In general a 
debt should b^in to draw interest as soon as it is due. The 
time when a debt of interest becomes due is conventionaL In 
bank discounts it is payable in advance. In simple interest it 
is not considered due until the ultimate payment of the prin- 
cipal In annual interest it is due after it has been accruing 
for one year, except the interest on interest, which is not due 
till ultimate payment. Compound interest supposes aU in- 
terest, whether upon principal or interest, to be due at the end 
of equal successive intervals of time, generally of one year or 
six months. When the interest is considered due the instant 
it has accrued, and cUl interest is made to draw interest, it is 
called instantaneotis compound interest. The actual difference 
between even instantaneous compound interest and simple in- 
terest is not so great as at first might be supposed. For 6% 
simple interest for one year will amount to more than 5i% in- 
stantaneous compound interest 
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SIMPLE INTEREST. 

Art. 92. Inaamuch as the interest varies directly as the 
principal^ rate per cent,, and time, these four terms bear such 
a relation to each other, that any three of them being given 
the fourth may be found. To find the interest is by far the 
most common problem, and may be obtained by the following 

I. Find the interest for one year by multiplying the prin* 
cipal by as many hundredths as are expressed in the rate per 
cent,, then multiply by the nvmhtr of years and fractional parts 
f3f years expressed in the given time. 

Note. — ^When the time is expressed in months and days, it 
is usual for convenience to regard each month as j\, and each 
day as tIv of 'the year. (See Art. 95). 

Ex. What is the simple interest of $844.50 for 2 yrs. 3 mo. 

S da. at 7^ ? 

$844.50 
.07 



1 yr. = $59.1150 

2 yTs.= $118,230 
3mo.= J 14.779 
6d. =jV .985 

$133.99 Ans. 

BemarJc-^The multiplication may be performed by aliquot 
parts. The fractional parts of mills may be neglected when less 
than a half — othervdse, they should be counted as one. 

The following rules may be found convenient in practice, 
and the pupil should become familiar with the principle of all, 
to apply that one which will give the result with the least 
work. 

Bulb II. — Set doum the entire number of manihs in the 
time as decimal hundredths, and one third of the number of 
days as decimal thousandths; multiply half the principal by 
this number. The result will be the interest at 6% per annum. 
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Or in g^roeraL for other rates thaa 6^, iiMJcat or <H™tomJi tlie 
result obtained bf tbe role in the aune ratio that the rate is 
increased cv diminkhed. 

Taking the last OEampIe, we hare hj lim rule the folloiriiig 
solation : 

f 422L25x0.27?=^$1148S^the mtercst at G%. 
Adding \, $133^ =the intacst at 1% 

Rule ITL — Takt erne per cent. </ ike principal for Ike «s- 
ieresifor two months or nxty dajp ; tken fry aliqnat parts find 
the interest fcnr the given time. 

Note. — It win be obaenred that the interest for 6 days may 
be foond by remoTing the decimal point three places to the left. 
For any multiple of 6 days the result may be obtained by a 
simple multiplication. 

This rule is convenient in cases of ''short -paper/' as in 
bank discounts, which generally run 30, 60, or 90 days. 

When not expressed, the rate is understood to be 6^ per 
annum. 

Ex. What is the interest of $^0 for 30, 60, and 90 days, 
respectively, days of grace included ? 

60 d. 1^ =r$420 (1) Add (2) and (3) =^31=int 33 d. 

30dtakei=: 2.10(2) « (l)and(3) = 441=int63d. 

3d.takeTV= ^1(3) " (1) (2) and (3)= 6.51=int93d. 

By this analysis most examples in banking may be wrought 
meutally. 

SSxaiiLples. 

Abt. 93. To be wrou^t by each of the three rules given 
abova Find the simple interest of 

1. $120 for 1 yr. 2 mo. 12 d. at 6^? 

2. $340.50 for 2 yrs. 3 mo. 15 d at 9^ ? 

3. $1000.25 for 1 yr. 9mo. 3dat 10^ ? 
4 $25 for 3 mo. 3 da. at 12^ ? 
5. $145.20 for 1 yr. 11 mo. 29 d at 7^? 



Ans. $8.64. 

Ans. $70.23. 

Ana. $175.86. 

Ans. $.78. 

Ans. $20.30. 
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6. $450 for 3 yrs. 2 mo. 21 d at 8^ ? Ana. $116.10. 

7. If a man borrows $10000 at 6% interest^ and loans it at 
10^, what will be gain in 2 yrs. 3 (L ? Ans. $803.33. 

8. A merchant bought 400 yards of cloth at $4 per yaid^ 
payable in 6 months^ and immediately sold it at $4.10^ giving 
a credit of 3 months, at the expiration of which term he antici- 
pated the payment of his own paper, getting a discount off of 
10^ per annum. What did he gain by the transaction ? 

9. A merchant bought 400 yards of cloth at $4 per jraid, 
payable in 3 months, and after holding it for 15 days sold it at 
$4.25 per yard, receiving therefor a note i)ayable in 4 months. 
When the purchase money became due, he had this note dis* 
counted at the bank to meet it. What did he gain by the 
transaction ? 

10. Taking the conditions of the last example, what would 
he have gained if he had borrowed at 6% interest, until the 
maturity of the note he had received, sufficient to pay for the 
doth, and why should there be any difference in the results ? 

11. If I invest $1000 in wool, pay 5% for freight, and sell 
at 15^ advance on cost price, giving 4 months credit, get this 
paper discounted at the bank at 6% interest, and repeat the 
operation every 15 days, investing all the proceeds each time, 
what shall I gain in 2 months ? 

12. If a man borrows $1000 at 10^ interest, and with it 
buys a note for $1100, maturing in 5 mo., but which not being 
paid when due runs 1 yr. 6 mo. beyond maturity, drawing 6% 
interest, will he gain or lose, and how much ? 

Am. He gains $7.33. 

13. Jan. 1st. a man borrowed $10000 at 6% interest 
Fifteen days after he lent $4500 for 8 mo. 15 d., without grace, 
at 10^. Feb. 1st, with the balance he purchased a note for 
$5650, due July 4, which not being paid at maturity was 
extended until the loan of $4500 became due, at the rate of 
8% interest. Both notes having been then promptly paid, he 
immediately purchased a 7% State Bond of $10000, which, 
with its semi-annual interest, would mature Jan. 1st following, 
for which he paid 1% premium u]pon its par value, at the same 
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time loaning the balanoeat the mte of H% per montL What 
was his profit for the year ? Ana. $249.49. 

Abt. 94- To find the interest for days, counting 365 days 
finr a year, the only strictly aocnrate 

R17Z«BS. 

Reduce the whole time to daya^ by which multiply the year* 8 
interest, and divide by 365. Or^ 

Reduce the actual number of days to months of 30 days 
eachy then find the interest by Bnle II, subtra^ing from the 
result thus obtained if ^ part of itself, 

Sxamp les. 

1. Find the simple interest of $1000 fix)m April 1 to Dec. 1. 
Solution.— 24A x $60^365=Ans. $40.11. 

2. Find the simple interest of $125 firom April 1 to Dec. 7. 
Solution.— 246 days = 8 mo. 6 d. Then $125 x .041 = 

$5,125, and $5.125— HV= ^5.055, the interest required. 

By the first rule we have the following equation : 246 x 
$7.50-5-365=$5.055. 

3. Find the interest of $1250 for 360 days at 6% per 
annum of 365 days. 

Solution.— jU of $X250=$75. Then $75— jf j (or Vi) of 
$75=:$7a97. 

4 Find the interest of $1250 for 365 days at 6% per 
annum of 360 days. 

Solution.— jU of $1250=$75. Then $75+ yf^ (or Vi) of 
$75= $76.04. 

5. What would be the difference between the accrued in- 
terest for 90 days on $1000000 of 6% State Bonds, computed 
first in Ohio, counting 360 days for a year, then in New York, 
counting 365 days for a year ? Ans. $206.48. 

Note. — In New York the interest for years and months is 
computed in the usual way without reducing to days, but for 
the odd days the interest is computed by the above rule. 

6. A note for $1000 runs from Jan. 1, 1856, to Jan. 25, 
1858, with interest at 6%. What amount is due according to 
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the above role ? What amount is due compated as it would 
be in New York ? What amount is due computed as it would 
be in Ohio ? 



COMPUTATION OF TIME IN INTEREST. 

Art. 95. While most of the States have enacted rigid laws 
against taking usurious interest, they have left the mode of 
computing legal interest very indeterminate. Nearly all the 
rules in common use in this country are inaccurate and illegal, 
and have only been sustained by decisions based upon custom ; 
but custom varies, and the legal decisions have not been uni- 
form. 

The difficulties attending this question, which has occasioned 
80 much litigation and jeopardized so much capital, can be 
briefly stated. 

The fundamental principle upon which lawful simple in- 
terest is computed is that the rate should be exactly propor- 
tionate to the term for which interest is paid. The time 
usually assumed for fixing the rate is one year, e. ^., 6 per 
cent, per annum ; that is, when the time is one year, the in- 
terest should be jf ^ of the principal ; and when the time 
varies from one year, the proportion of interest should vary in 
exactly the same ratio. If, then, we assume that the year 
consists of 365 days (as that is regarded in law a civil year), 
it must be admissible, in computing the interest on a note 
running from Jan. 1, 1856, to Jan. 1, 1857, to add one day's 
interest to the interest for one year ; for in the case proposed, 
February of a leap year intervening, the tiqie was 366 days in- 
stead of 365, the legal civil year. 

One year being the standard of reference in expressing the 
rate, all time in computing interest must be expressed in years 
or aliquot parts of the year. But the year has no exact natural 
or artificial subdivisions except the day, and the day is an ali- 
quot part only as we assume the year to consist of a definite 
number of days. The number 360 being a multiple of more 
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whole numbers than 365, for convenience in reckoning it woold 
have been better to assume 360 days for the nominai year in 
fixing the rate, rather than 365. The time in expressing the 
rate is arbitrary ^ and as neither 360, 365, nor 366 is the exact 
number of days in all years, either civil or astronomical, would 
not the increased facility in computation, and the perfect ac- 
curacy in the result, warrant the change ? 

The division of the year into twelfths, called months, is 
purely imaginary ; for no month, either lunar or calendar, was 
ever known which occupied just one-twelfth of a year. Mani- 
festly, if we assume a year of 365 days as the standard for refer- 
ence in expressing the rate, we never can introduce the denom- 
inations of months in any form whatsoever without inaccuracy, 
unless we involve in the calculation fractional parts of days, 
which would be as absurd as it would be difficult. 

If, however, we assume a year of 360 days, we may have 
assumed months of 30 days. Then 6 per cent, per annum of 360 
days would be 1 per cent, for 60 days, and all time being reduced 
to days or months of 30 days each, or years of 360 days each, the 
computation would be simple, rapid, and perfectly accurate. Ab 
it is, the law having accurately determined when a paper matures, 
however the time may be expressed in the paper, the only accurate 
rule for computing interest is to ascertain the actual number 
of days, and make each day's interest j^j of the annual interest 
Some banks are restricted by their charters in their discounts 
to " 6% per'armum," but are allowed to compute by Rowlett's 
Tables. But Rowlett's rule " To find bank interest," makes 
all time reducible to days, and the interest for each ^}^ of the 
year's interest, so that when the time in the note to be dis- 
counted reads " two months," the interest for ^j of the year 
should never be taken except when February 29th of a leap 
year is included in the term, for in that case only will the 
" two months" contain just 60 days and no more. In all other 
cases, the interest should be 59, 61, or 62-360ths of the year's 
interest, according to the actual number of days contained in 
the time of the note. In Massachusetts and some other States 
interest computed on the supposition that 360 days make the 
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jear is regarded valid. But in New York each day's interest 
must be only j^j of the year's interest. 

Art. 96. Bules for Computinq the Difference of 
Time between Dates. — Besides counting the exact number 
of days as referred to above, two rules are in common use. 

Bule I. — By compound mibtraction^ reckoning 30 days for 
a month. 

Bule II. — By finding the nvmber of entire calendar months 
from the first date, and counting the actual number of days 
Uft. 

Note. — By ^' calendar month'' is meant the time from any 
day of one month to the corresponding day of the next month. 
If the days of the first month is a higher number than the 
greatest number of days in the last month, the calendar month 
ends with the last day. Thus from Oct. 31 to Nov. 30 is a 
calendar month. 

From Aug. 20, 1854, to March 10, 1857, would be, 
according to the 1st Bule, 2 yrs. 6 mo. 20 d. ; 
« " 2d Bule, 2 yrs. 6 mo. 18 d. 

From Aug. 31, 1854, to March 10, 1857, would be, 
according to the 1st Bule, 2 yrs. 6 mo. 9 d. 
•* " 2d Bule, 2 yrs. 6 mo. 10 d. 

It will be observed that in these particular examples, though 
the actual difference of time in the two cases is 11 days, the 
result by the second rule shows only 8 days. A discrepancy of 
2 days may also arise in the use of the first rule, for by it the 
time from Feb. 28, 1857, to March 2, 1857, would be 4 days, 
while the actual time is only 2 days. The first rule also shows 
no difference of time between March 31 and April 1. Each rule 
will give a result sometimes too large and sometimes too smalL 

The examples in this work, except those in Bank Discount, 
and those otherwise restricted, may be wrought by the second 
rule. 

Art. 97, Problems in which the Interest is Known. — 
Of the four quantities, ihQ principal^ time, rate per cent., and 
interest^ to find either one of the first three, tiie remaining 
three being given, we have the following 
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Find the interest by the given candUiona^ oMtwming one 
doOjorfor the principaly one per cent./or the raie, or one year 
for the timey in place <^the unknoum quantity y as the cage may 
be, by which divide the given interest, and multiply the assumed 
amount by the quotient. 

Unity is aasanied for oonvenienoe only in multiplication. 

Note. — When the amonnt is ^ven instead of the interest, 
to find the latter subtract the principal from the amount 

1. What is the rate of interest if I receive $20.96 for the 
use of f 126.75 for 2 yrs. 24 d. ? 

Solution. — ^At \% I would have reoeired $2.62, and since 
the given interest is eight times this, the rate should be eigU 
times 1%. 

2. What sum invested at 10% per annum will secure an 
income of $1000 semi-annually ? 

Solution. — One dollar thus invested would yield an income 
of 5 cents semi-annually, and since $1000 is 20,000 times 5 
cents, the sum loaned should be 20,000 times one dollar. 

3. In what time will $512.60 amount to $538.31 at 1% 
per annum? 

Solution. — The interest of $512.60 in one year would amount 
to $35.88, and since the given interest is only $25.71, the re- 
quired time would be Itth ^^ 1 l^^i which by reduction will 
be found to be 8 mo. 18 d. 

Fractional days is the result may of course be n^lected. 

Art. 98. The same result may be obtained by making the 
statement in the form of a proportion, though it is better to 
work by analysis. 

The above examples would be thus stated : 

As $2.62 int. at 1^ is to $20.96 given ini, so is 1^ the 
supposed rate to 8^ the required rate. 

Or, $2.62 : $20.96 '.:!%: 8%. 

2. $0.05 : $1000 : : $1 : $20,000. 

3. $35.88 : $25.71 : : 1 yr. : 8 mo. 18 d. 
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. 4. In what time will any sun double itself by simple in- 
terest at 5 per cent ? 

Solution, — The required interest must be 100^ of the prin- 
cipal, and as there k a gain of only 5% in one year, it will take 
as many years as 5 is contained times in 100. 

Note. — To treble itself, the required interest must be 200^ 
of the principal. 



PRESENf worts:. 

Abt. 99. Simple interest varies directly as the principal, 
time, and rate per cent Either two of the latter terms re- 
Tninning the Same, interest varies as the other. The principcU 
being given or fixed, the amownty consisting of the swn of 
principal and interest, or of a constafii and varicMe quantity, 
can not vary as the time and rate })er cent^ But if the time 
and rate per cent, are constant quantities, the interest varies as 
ihe principcUy and the amount being in this case the sum of 
two equally varying quantities, varies also as the principal 
From this we see the truth of the following 

Pbopositign. — ^For the same time and rate per cent., whether 
the interest be simple or compound, the amount due varies as 
the principal 

The Present Worth of any debt is the sum or principal 
which at the current rate of interest will amount to "that debt 
when it becomes due. 

For example, $100 at 10^ will amount in one year to 
f 110. The Present Worth then of $110 due one year hence is 
$100. 

The amount, rate, and time being given, to find the prin- 
cipal or Present Worthy we have the following 

4 

Assuming any principaly determine the amount for the 
given rate and time, by which divide the given amount ^ and 
multiply the assumed principal by the quotient. 
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Note. — To rendor the multiplicatioii easy, asBume f 1 or 
$100. 

Bemarh. — ^The difference betweai the Present Worth and 
the Amount of the debt is called the Discount ; and is reallj 
the interest on the Present Worth. For Bank Discount, see 
Art 

Kxamplea. 

1. What is fhe present worth and discount of a debt of 
$1000 due in 1 yr. 6 mo., the current rate of interest being 6 
per cent ? Ana. Pres. Worth, $917.431 ; Dis., $82,569. 

2. What sum must I put at interest at 10 per cent, to 
liquidate a debt of $3000 due 3 years hence ? 

3. A man can sell his &rm for $5000 cash, or for $6000 
payable in 2 years ; if he accept the last offer, and receive in- 
stead its present worth at 8^ interest, how mudi better would 
it be than the first offer? If he accept the first offer, and loan 
the $5000 at 8^ interest, how much less would he receive at 
the end of the 2 years than if he accept the last ? What is 
the present worth of that difference ? 



AN.NUAL INTEREST. 

Abt. 100. If a note reads '^ with interest payable an- 
nually," or " with annual interest," the interest may be col- 
lected at the close of each year ; but, if not paid, the interest 
due draws only simple interest to the time of maturity, or until 
paid. 

It is a principle in law, that money due or on interest al- 
ways draws simple interest^ unless a conditioil to the contrary 
is expressly stated. The condition, "with interest payable 
annually, applies to the interest which accrues on the princi- 
pal or face of the note, and n<^ to the interest on the annual 
interest. 
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If^ when the annual intereBt is not paid at the (dose of each 
year, separate notes for the same, drawing simple interest, 
should be given, the sum of the amounts due on the several 
notes, including the original, would be the same as the amount 
due on the one note with annual interest unpaid till the time 
of maturity or settlement 

Ex. 1. 

|500. Gletelakd, May 10, 1850. 

For value received, I promise to pay John Smith, or bearer, 
fiye hundred dollars, four years from date, with interest at 10 
per cent, payable annually. 

James Holt. 

Nothing being paid till time of maturity, what will be the 
amount then due ? 

Operation, 

Principal, $500 

Interest on the principal 1 yr. =$50 

" 4yrs. = $200 

Simple interest on $50 for 3 yrs.=$15 

" " 2yrs.= 10 

" " l^jt. = _5 

" " 6yrs.= _30 

Total amount due at maturity, . . $730 

Eocplanation, — ^At the close of the 1st year, $50 annual in- 
terest was due, but, being unpaid, draws simple interest to the 
time of maturity, or 3 years ; at the close of the 2d year, $50 
annual interest was again due, which, being unpaid, draws 
simple interest 2 years ; at the close of the 3d year, $50 annual 
interest is again due, and draws simple interest 1 year ; at the 
close of the 4th year, or time of maturity, $50 is again due, 
but, being paid, has no interest. Hence, the total interest due 
consists : 1. Of the annual interest ($50) multiplied by 4, the 
number of years to maturity. 2. Of the simple interest of the 
annual interest ($50) for 3 years, for 2 years, for 1 year, or for 
3+2+1 years=:6 years. 

Nofte. — It will be noticed that the amount due consists of 
three parts : 1. Principal 2. Total annual interest 3. Simple 
interest on annual interest. 
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Ex, 2. 

$1000. ^urrALO, Jan. 1, 1853. 

For value received, I promifle to pay Thofi. Hunt, or order, 
May 7 J 1858, one thousand doUars, with annual interest at 6 
per cent. Geo. Swift. 

Nothing being paid on the above note till time of maturity, 

what will be the amount then due ? 

Operation. 
Principal, . . . . . . . $1000 

Interest on the prin. 1 yr., or annual interest,=$60 
" " . 5 yrs. 4 mo. 6 da., the entire 

time of the note computed as in simple int.=: 321 
Simple interest on $60 for 4 yrs. 4 mo. 6 oL 

3 " 4 " 6 " 
2 " 4 " 6" 

1 « 4 " 6 " 

4 (« g u 

Uyrs. 9 mo. = 42.30 

Total amount due at maturity, . . . $1363.30 
Note. — ^In this case, the amount due consists of three parts 
as in Ex. 1. The term ^^ total annual interest" as used above, 
though nothing more than the simple interest on the principal, 
signifies that debt of interest which if not paid draws interest. 
As all interest is due at settlement, that which has accrued at 
the time of settlement, though for less than a year, as in the 
last example, may still be classed with " annual interest 

Find the simple interest on the principal for the entire timey 
which wiU be the total annual interest. 

Then find the 8IHPL£ interest on the annual interest for one 
yeary for a time equal to tlie sum of the periods of time the 
several annual interests draw interest. 

The sum of the principal^ total annual interest j and simple 
irUerest thus founds vnU he the amount due at maturity. Or, 

On the annual interest due each yeary compute simple in- 
TEmssT tUl maturity y and to the sum of their several amounts 
add the principal. 

When the interest is payable semi^-annually or quarterly, 
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each semi-annual or quarterly interest draws simple interest 
till paid. 

XQxamplea. 

3. A note for $1200 is given to run 3 yrs. 3 mo. 12 d. with 
interest at 6 per cent.^ payable annually. Nothing being paid 
till maturity^ what is then due ? Ans. $1453.03. 

4. Bought a city lot for $900, to be paid in 4 equal annual 
payments with annual interest. Nothing being paid, what is 
due 5 years from the date of the article or lease ? What, 4 
yrs. 7 mo. 9 d. ? What, 10 years, interest payable semi- 
annually ? Ans. to the last, $1593.90. 

5. 

$2000. Gleyxland, Maidi 15, 1853. 

On the first day of January 1858, for value received, I 
promise to pay John F. Whitelaw, or order, two thousand 
dollars with annual interest. Charles L. Camp. 

What was due at maturity, no interest having been paid ? 
What was due, supposing the annual interest to have been 
paid promptly ? 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Art. 101. In Compound Interest, as before stated, the 
entire amount due at regular intervals of time, whether prin> 
dpal or interest, is converted into one new principal It may be 
thus compounded annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. "^ 

For illustration, consider $1 to draw interest at 6% and 

compounded annually. 

$1. 
Ist year's interest, . ... .06 

Amount due forming a new principal, 1.06 
2d year's interest, 0636 

Amount due forming a new principal, 1.1236 
3d year's interest, .... .067416 

Amoimt due forming a new principal, 1.191016 
4th year's interest, 0714 6096 

Amount due m four years, $1.26247696 
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Amount of $1 at Compound Interest in any number of yean. 



Tn. 

1 


8 percent 
1.0900 0000 


Sipereeat 


8 percent 


8iperoeBt 


4 per cent 


4f pereent 


1.0850 0000 


1.0800 0000 


1.(4)50 0000 


1.0400 0000 


1.0450 0000 


S 


1.0104 0000 


1.0506 8500 


1.0609 0000 


1.0718 8600 


1.0816 0000 
1.1218 6400 


10920 8500 


8 


1.0618 OhOO 


1.0768 9068 


L0927 2700 


1.1087 1787 


11411 6618 


4 


1.0884 8816 


1.1088 1889 


1.1256 OSSl 


1.1475 8800 


1.1698 6856 


11925 1860 


6 


1.1040 8060 


1.1814 0881 


L1598 7407 


L1876 8681 


L8166 6890 


1.8461 8194 


6 


1.1261 6848 


1.1596 S84S 


1.1940 6280 


1.2998 6688 


18668 1908 


18022 6018 


T 


1.1486 8S67 


1.1886 8675 


1.8298 7887 


1.8728 7986 


1.8159 8178 


18608 6188 


8 


1 1716 ^9•J8 


1.2184 0290 


1.2667 7m>8 


1.8168 0904 


18685 6905 


14221 0061 


9 


1.1950 9857 


1.8488 6297 


1.8047 7819 


1.8628 9785 


1.4388 1181 


1486II 9514 


10 


1.8189 9448 


1.8800 8454 


L8489 16d8 


1^05 9676 


L4808 4428 


16689 6948 


n 


1.84S8 7481 


1.8180 8666 


1.8818 8387 


1.4599 6978 


1.5894 5406 


18S8S6800 


12 


1.8683 4179 


L8448 8882 


L4857 60S9 


1.5110 6866 


16010 8888 


16968 8148 


18 


1.29:^ 0668 


1J)785 1104 


1.4685 8871 


1.5689 6606 


16650 7851 


in21 9610 


U 


1.8194 7876 


1.4129 78S52 


1.5185 8978 


L61$6 9458 


1.7816 7846 


18519 4499 


15 


1.8458 6884 


1.4488 9817 


1.6679 6743 


1.6768 4838 


18009 4851 


19868 8M4 


16 


1.8727 8670 


14845 0562 


1.6047 0644 


1.7889 8601 


18789 8125 


10888 7016 


IT 


1.4008 4148 


1.6216 1826 


1.6528 4768 


1.7946 7.V» 


1.9479 0050 


11188 7681 


13 


1.43'<8 4635 


1.5506 6872 


1.7»84 8806 


l.a574 8920 


8.0858 1658 


19084 7377 


19 


1.456S 1117 


1.5986 6019 


1.7685 0605 


1.9225 0188 


ai068 4913 


181173 6081 


SO 


1.4859 4740 


16386 1644 


1.8061 1188 


1.9897 8Sb6 


8.1911 8814 


14117 1408 


tl 


1.5156 6684 


1.6795 8185 


1.8608 9457 


a0Q»4 8147 


8.9787 6807 


8JttQ8 4116 


» 


1.5459 7967 


1.7215 7140 


1.9161 0841 


8.1815 1158 


18699 1879 


8.6886 53«1 


83 


1J)768 9986 


1.7646 1068 


1.9785 8661 


28061 1448 


14647 1665 


17581 6685 


U 


1.6^)84 8785 


1.8087 8686 


8.0827 9411 


8.8888 8849 


16688 0417 


18760 18H8 


» 


L64I)6 0M9 


L8588 4410 


8.0987 7798 


8.8688 4496 


16658 8688 


10U64 8446 


M 


1.6784 1811 


1.9008 9870 


8.1665 9187 


a4469 6866 


8.7784 6979 


11406 T901 


2T 


1.7068 8648 


1.9478 0008 


8.2212 8901 


8.6816 6711 


8.8388 6868 


8.8820 0956 


23 


1.7410 8481 


1.9964 9608 


8 2879 9768 


8.6801 n96 


8.9937 0883 


14896 9999 


29 


1.7756 4469 


8.0464 0789 


8.8565 6661 


17118 n98 


11186 6146 


16840 8648 


80 


L8118 6168 


8.0875 6766 


8L427S 6847 


18067 9870 


18488 9761 


17468 1818 


81 


1.8475 8888 


8.1500 06n 


8.5000 8085 


8.9060 8148 


a8781 8841 


19188 6745 


83 


1.8845 4060 


8.8087 6694 


2.5750 8276 


a0067 0769 


a6080 6675 


40899 8104 


88 


1.9888 8140 


8.8688 6086 


2.6583 8524 


aill9 4286 


a6488 8110 


48740 8018 


84 


19606 7608 


8.8158 8218 


2.7819 0680 


8.2806 6088 


a7948 1684 


44668 6154 


85 


1.9998 8955 


8J)788 0619 


8.8188 6845 


a8885 9045 


19460 8899 


46678 4781 


86 


8.089S 8784 


8.4885 8588 


8,8988 7888 


a4608 6611 


4.1069 8205 


48778 7846 


87 


8.0806 8609 


8.4988 4870 


8.9868 8668 


8.6710 8648 


4.8680 8966 


6.0M8 6049 


88 


8.1288 9879 


8.6556 8242 


&0747 8848 


a6960 1188 


4.4888 1846 


18368 1981 


89 


8.1647 447T 


8.6195 7448 


8wl670 8693 


8.8258 7171 


4.6168 6599 


6.6668 9908 


40 


8.8080 8966 


8.6850 6884 


a8680 8779 


8.9598 6878 


48010 806S 


6.8168 6454 


41 


8.8888 0046 


8.7581 9048 


841598 9S98 


4.0978 8881 


49980 6145 


10781 0094 


48 


8.2978 4447 


8.8209 9680 


a4606 9%S9 


4.9412 6799 


M987 8891 


6.8616 1548 


48 


8.8481 8966 


2.8916 8008 


86645 l?n 


4.8897 0808 


5.4004 9627 


6.6874 8818 


44 


8.8900 5814 


8.9688 0808 


8.6714 0227 


4.6488 4160 


6.6165 1508 


19861 2890 


45 


8.4878 6481 


8.0879 0888 


8.7815 9584 


4.7088 6855 


6.8411 7568 


7.8488 4848 


46 


8.4866 1199 


ail88 6086 


a8960 4879 


4.8669 4110 


10748 82n 


7.6744 1961 


4T 


8.5868 4851 


&1916 9n8 


4.0118 9608 


6.0878 844M 


&3178 1563 


7.9168 6849 


48 


8.5870 7089. 


&2714 8956 


4.1888 5188 


6.8185 8898 


16706 8834 


8.2714 6667 


49 


8.68S8 1179 


8.8688 76S0 


4.8668 1944 


5.8960 6469 


18888 4987 


8.6486 7107 


50 


8.6916 8808 


&4S71 0678 


48889 0608 


6.6849 8686 


7.1066 8885 


9.0896 8687 


61 


S.7464 1979 


8.6880 86a 


4.5154 8880 


6.7808 9980 


7.8909 6063 


9.4891 0490 


58 


8.8008 2819 


8.6111 1285 


4.6606 a'390 


6.9827 182T 


7.6S65 8871 


18688 8168 


68 


2.8068 8475 


8.7018 9016 


4.7904 1847 ai921 0624 


7.9940 5286 


10.8077 8858 


64 


8.9184 6144 


8.7989 2491 


4.9841 8485 , 6.40S8 8208 


18188 14a'S 


10.7716 86n 


66 


8.9717 8067 


8.8887 7808 


a0881 4859 6.6881 4114 


16468 6698 


118668 0817 
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Amount of $1 at Compound Interest in any number of yeara 



Trt. 

1 


6 per cent 


6 per cent 


7 per cent 


8 per cent 


9 per cent. 


10 per cent 


1.0500 000 


1.0600 000 


1.0700 000 


1.0800 000 


1.0900 000 


1.1000 000 


8 


1.1035 000 


1.1286 000 


1.1449 000 


1.1664 000 


1.1881 000 


12100 000 


8 


1.1576 250 


1.1910 160 


1.2250 480 


12597 190 


1.2950 290 


1.8810 000 


4 


1.9155 063 


12624 770 


1.8107 960 


1.8604 890 


1.4U5 816 


1.4641 000 


6 


1.9T69 816 


1.8889 856 


1.4095 517 


L4fl98 981 


1JW86 840 


16106 100 


6 


1.8400 966 


1.4185 191 


1.6007 804 


1.5868 748 


1.67n 001 


1.7n6 610 


T 


L40n 004 


1.6086 808 


1.6057 815 


1.7188 948 


1.8280 891 


19487 171 


8 


1.4n4 554 
1.6518 289 


1.5988 481 


1.7181 869 


1.8509 809 


19995 626 


ai486 888 


9 


1.6694 790 


1.8884 599' 


1.9990 046 


ai718 988 


8.8679 477 


10 


1.6988 946 


1.7908 477 


1.9671 514 


8.1589 80O 


a8678 687 


8.6987 486 


11 


1.7108 894 


1.8089 966 


ai048 620 


8.8816 890 


a6804 964 


8.8681 167 


IS 


1.7966 568 


9.0121 965 


2.2521 916 


8.5181 701 


9.8126 648 


ai884 884 


18 


1.8856 481 


9.1899 2S8 


a4()98 450 


a7196 287 


a0658 046 


a4528 n8 


14 


1.9799 816 


9.9609 040 


9.5785 848 


a9871 986 


8.8417 970 


a7974 968 


«. 


&0768 982 


8.8965 582 


a7590 815 


ai781 691 


a6494 886 


41779 488 


16 


9.1898 746 


8.5406 617 


'a9G91 688 


8.4859 486 


a9708 069 


46949 780 


17 


9L9920 188 


8.6997 788 


ai688 159 


a7000 161 


4.8976 884 


aQ644 708 


18 


9.4066 199 


9.8548 892 


a8799 828 


a9960 195 


4.n71 804 


6.6699 178 


19 


9.5969 502 


8.0265 995 


a6165 275 


4.8157 on 


ai416 618 


ail59 890 


90 


9.6689 977 


&2071 855 


8.8696 845 


4.6609 bn 


a6044 108 


a7275 000 


91 


2.V858 696 


a8995 686 


4.1406 624 


a0688 887 


6.1088 077 


7.4009 499 


99 


&9958 607 


a6086 874 


44804 017 


a4865 404 


a6586 004 


ai409 749 


98 


8.0715 988 


8.8197 497 


4.7405 299 


6.8714 687 


7.8678 745 


a9548 084 


94 


a9950 999 


4.0489 846 


5.0728 670 


a8411 807 


7.9110 888 


9.8487 887 


96 


a8868 54 


4.2918 707 


a4274 826 


a84S4 768 


a6880 807 


10.8847 069 


96 


8.5666 797 


4.5498 880 


5.8073 689 


7.8868 688 


9.8991 579 


119181 766 


97 


8.7884 568 


4.8228 459 


6.2188 676 


7.9880 615 


ia9450 821 


18.1099 948 


88 


8.9201 291 


6.1116 867 


a6488 884 


a6271 064 


111671 896 


144209 986 


99 


4.1161 856 


6.4188 879 


7.1142 571 


9.8179 749 


12.1781 821 


16.8680 980 


80 


48919 494 


5.7484 919 


7.6192 660 


10.0626 669 


ia9676 785 


17.4494 088 


81 


4.5880 895 


6.0681 006 


ai461 189 


10.8676 694 


14.4617 696 


19.1948 486 


89 


4.7649 415 


6.4588 867 


a7;58 708 


11.7870 880 


ia7688 288 


81.1187 768 


88 


5.0081 885 


6.8405 899 


9.8268 898 


12.6760 496 


17.1820 884 


8a8861 644 


84 


6.9588 480 


72510 258 


9.9781 1^5 


ia6901 886 


ia7284 100 


86.6476 699 


85 


&5160 154 


7.6860 868 


10.6765 815 


14.7858 448 


90.4189 679 


8ai084 869 


86 


6l7918 161 


ai47S690 


11.4989 489 


ia9681 718 


98.8518 960 


80.9126 806 


87 


6.0814 069 


a6860 671 


12.2286 181 


17.8466 856 


94.9588 868 


84.0089 486 


88 


6.8854 778 


9.1549 684 


18.0798 714 


166258 756 


8a4866 605 


87.4048 484 


89 


6.7047 512 


9.7085 075 


18.9948 904 


80.1159 977 


98.8160 817 


411447 778 


40 


7.0899 887 


10.9857 179 


14.9744 578 


8L7845 815 


81.4094 800 


46i8698 666 


41 


7.8919 889 


10.9098 610 


ia0986 699 


9a4684 888 


848868 679 


49.7861811 


49 


7.7615 876 


11.5670 887 


17.1449 668 


26.8894 819 


87.8175 890 


647686 999 


48 


8.1496 669 


12.9604 546 


1884(8 548 


97.8666 404 


40.6761 098 


60.84e0 698 


44 


8.5671 608 


12.9854 810 


19.62S4 696 


29.6559 717 


448860 597 


648640 761 


45 


&9850 078 


ia7646 108 


21.0024 618 


81.9804 494 


4a8878 861 


72.8904 887 


46 


9.4843 669 


14.6904 875 


99.4786 884 


844740 868 


68.6767 419 


80.1796 891 


47 


9.9069 711 


15.4669 167 


24.0457 070 


87.8880 189 


67.4176 486 


8ai974 668 


48 


10.4019 697 


16.8988 717 


85.7289 065 


40.2106 781 


68.5858 870 


97.0179 888 


49 


10.9218 881 


17.8775 040 27.5299 800 


48.4274 190 


6a2179 088 


106.7189 579 


60 


11.4678 998 


ia4901 548 


29.4570 951 


46.9016 126 


748675 901 


117.8908 699 


61 


12.0407 698 


19.6258 685 


81.6100 168 


60.6687 416 


81.0496 969 


189.1899 889 


69 


19.6428 088 


80.6968 858 


a3.7258 480 


54.7060 408 


88.8441 696 


149.0489 890 


68 


182749 4S7 


21.9886 985 


86.0661 224 


59.0625 841 


96.9951 449 


166.9479 869 


54 


U9386 961 


98.8550 804 


88.6121 509 


68.8091 960 


104.9617 079 


1718719 477 


65 


14.6856 809 


94.6B08 816 


41.8160 016 


6a9188 661 


1144088 616 


189.0691 485 
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If oompounded semi-annaally, we should have the follow- 
ing result : 

$1. 
Interest Ist six months, . - .03 



Interest 2d six months. 

Interest 3d six months, 

Interest 4th six months, 
Amount in two years, 



1.03 
.0309 

1.0609 
.031827 

1.092727 
.03278181 



. $1.12550881 

We have seen heretofore that simple interest varies directly 
in the same ratio as the principal, time, and rate per cent. 
Compound interest likewise varies as the principal, but when 
the time or rate per cent is increased, compound interest in- 
creases in a still greater ratio, e. g. 
Doubling the principal doubles the compound interest. 
Doubling the time more than doubles the compound interest. 
Doubling the rate more than doubles the compound interest, 
as may be seen from the following figures : 
When the interest of $100 is .... $5. 

The interest of $200 would be . $10. 

The compound interest of $100 for 2 years at 6^ is $12.36 
" " " " " " 4 years at 6fc is $26.2477 

" " " " " " 2 years at 5jS is $10.25 

" « " " " " 2 years at 10^ is $21. 

From the fact that compound interest (and therefore the 
compound amount) varies as the principal, the time and rate 
remaining the same, having ascertained the interest or amount 
for any one principal, the interest for any other may be found 
by a simple proportion. Tables have therefore been prepared 
giving the interest or amount of $1 for difierent intervaJs of 
time and at different rates per cent. The interest or amount 
for any given principal may then be found by simply multiply- 
ing the sum found in the table by the given principal If the 
intervals are less than one year, as when the interest is to be 
compounded semi-annually or quarterly, tables computed with 
yearly intervals may still be used by reducing the rate per cent 
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proportionably, and taking in the table the proper number of 
intervals. 

For the time used in expressing any rate of interest is en- 
tirely arbitrary, and having fixed the ratio between the prin- 
cipal and interest at each compounding^ the result depends 
upon the number of times the operation be repeated. Thus, 
if the interest be compounded a given nimiber of times by add- 
ing to each respective amount 4% of itself, it matters not 
whether it be considered 4% per annum or 4% per minute, the 
result would be the same. If the interest is to be compounded 
quarterly, when the rate is said to be 8^ per annimi, 2^ 
should be used at each compounding, though it would amount 
to more than 8% compounded annually. 

ICxaxnples. 

1. What is the compound interest and amount of $1000 
for 5 yrs. at 6% per annimx, payable annually ? 

Ana. $338.22 and $1338.22. 

2. What is the compound amount of $2200 for 3 yrs. 2 mo. 
12 d. at 6% per annum, payable annually ? 

Ana. $2651.67. 
Note. — ^After having computed the compound amount for 
the number of entire intervals at the end of which the interest 
is payable or to be computed, compute the simple interest on 
that amoimt for any remaining time before the settlement. 

3. What is the compound interest of $1400 for 10 yrs. 8 
mo. at 8% per annum, payable quarterly. 

ift)ifi^i<m.— $2.29724447 x 1400 = $3216.1423 = the comp. 
amount for 10 yrs. 6 mo., and $3216.1423x1.011 -$1400= 
the comp. interest for 10 3rrs. 8 mo. =$1859.024. 

4. If the population of a city containing 10,000 inhabitants 
should increase 10^ annually, what would it amount to in 10 
jeajcs? Ana. 25,937. 

5. If a farmer beginning with one bushel of wheat should 
sow his entire crop each successive year, and the increase each 
year should be 1900^, what would he have at the end of 5 
years ? Ana. 3,200,000 bushels. 
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6. If a banker's rate in loaning money is 12^ per annum, 
and he reloans all his capital every two months, what most 
have been the rate at simple interest to realize the same amount 
at the end of one year ?. Ana, ^^t%% nearly. 

What, at the end of two years ? Am, 13 jV^ nearly. 

What, at the end of eight years ? Am. 19yV^ nearly. 

What, at the end of fifteen years ? Am. 33% nearly. 

What, at the end of twenty^flve years ? Am, 74^ nearly. 

Abt. 102. In compound interest, as in simple interest, the 
four quantities, viz., principal, time, rate per cent., and interest 
or amount, bear such a relation to each other as that when 
any three of them are given, the fourth may be found. Hence 
four cases arise. 

OA.SX3 I. 

The principal, time, and rate being given, to find the com- 
pound interest and amount. 

This case has already been presented, but the rule may be 
expressed in a more concise form. 

Rule. — Find from the table the amount of $l/or the given 
number of entire intervals^ or times of compounding y at the 
proper raie for ea^h interocdj and multiply it by the given 
principal. Taking thia product for a new principaly find the 
amaumJk a^ simple interest for any fractional interval j if any j 
remaining before settlement. This toiU be the compound 
amounty and the compound interest m^y be found by subtract^ 
ingfrom it the given principal. 

OA.SK ZI. 

The compound interest or amount, the time and rate being 
given, to find the principal 

Bulb. — Assume ?1 for the principal ; compvie for the 
given time and rate its compound irUerest or compound amount j 
by which divide the given compound interest or compound 
amounty observing always to divide interest by interest and 
amount by amount. See Art. 97. 

For illustration of Present Worth see Art. 99. 
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4 

1. What Bum, ia 17 yrs., at 6^, payable annually at com- 
pound interest, wiU amount to J1009.79 ? Ana. ^75. 

2. What sum, in 14 yrs., at 8^, payable semi-annually at 
compound interest, will amount to $10,795.34 ? Ans, 93600. 

3. What principal will yield $3251.50 compound interest 
in 6 yrs. 2 mo. at 7^, payable semi-annually ? Ans, $6150. 

4 How much must a father, at the birth of his son, set 
apart for his benefit, so that with the interest at 7^, com- 
pounded semi-annually, it may amount to $10,000, when his 
son shall become 21 years of age ? Am, $2357 79. 

5. What sum at 10^, payable quarterly, will produce 
$7197.22, compound interest, in 3 yrs. 6 mo. 9 d. ? 

Ana. $17,280. 

6. What is the present worth of $50,000, due 50 yrs. hence, 
at 9 per cent., payable annually ? Ana. $672.43. 

How much greater would be the present worth at simple 
interest? 

CA^&:m III. 

The principal, time, and interest or amount being given, 
to find the rate. See Case IV. 

OA.8SI IV. 

The principal, rate, and interest or amount being given, to 
find the time. 

For the last two cases we have the following general 
Rule. — Divide the given amount by the principal ; the 
quotient will he the compound am,ount of ^\ at the given rate 
for the required time or for the given time at the required rate. 
By reference to the toMcj the rate heading the column in which 
thia quotient ia fov/nd oppoaite the given time or number ofin- 
tervaiay will be the required rate; and the number in the left 
hand colujnn oppoaite the quotient under the given rate wiU be 
the required time or number (^intervala. 

1. At what rate will 97200 yield $12,665.02, componod i»- 
tereet ifil5yn.? Am. 7 per cent 
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2. At what rates will any sum of money double itself by 
compound interest in 8^ 10^ 15 yrs. payable semi-annually ? 

Ana. A\%^ Z\%^ 2^%, respectively. 

3. In what time will J5428 amount to $27157.31 at 5^, 
payable annually ? Ans, 33 yrs. 

4 In what time will any sum of money triple itself by 
compound interest at 4%, 7%, 8^, 10^, payable quarterly ? 

Ans. 7 yrs., 4 yrs., 3j yrs., 3 yrs. nearly. 



PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 

Art. 103. When partial payments are made on mercantile 
accounts which are past due, and on notes running only for a 
year or leaSj it is customary to use the 

VERMONT TtTJIalH. 

Compute the interest on the whole debt or obligation from 
the time it began to draw interest, and on each payinent from 
the time it was made until the tim^e of settlement, and deduct 
the amount of all the payments, including interest, from the 
amount of the debt and interest. 

Note. — ^When a partial payment is made on a note or obli- 
^tion before it is due, no part is applied to the dischaige of 
the interest, but the whole is used to reduce the principal in 
accordance with the above rule. 

(600. Olbyilaiid, Not. IS, 1856. 

Ninety days after date, I promise to pay to the order of 
William Penn six hundred dollars, with interest, value re- 
ceived. Walter Johnson. 

Indorsements.— Nov. 30, JlOO ; Dec. 10, ?250 ; Dec. 20, 
(100 ; Jan. 2, ?80. 

What was due at maturity ? 

(600, with interest for 93 days, amounts to (609.30 

(100, " " " 81 

(250, " " " 71 

(100, " " " 61 

(80, " " " 48 

Sum of payments, with their interest, (535.97 

Amount due at maturity, Feb. 19, 1857, (73.33 



Cl 


ii 


" 5101.35 


u 


ii 


" 252.96 


ii 


ii 


" 101.02 


u 


ii 


" 80.64 
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The same result can be obtained more easily by the use of 
the following 

MvUiply the amount due at firsts and the balance of the 
prtTunpal due after deducting each payment ^ by the number of 
days that elapse between the several payments^ add aU the pro- 
ducts, and divide the sum by 6000. The quotient wiH be the 
interest at 6 per cent. 

Taking the same example as above. 

$600 multipKed by 12= 7200 

1500 " " 10= 5000 

1250 " « 10= 2500 

$150 " " 13= 1950 

$70 " " 48= 3360 

Sum= 20010 

Which, divided by 6000, gives for the interest due . $3.33 
This added to the balance of principal, gives . . $73.33 

When the principal does not draw interest, the last rule 
can not be used without some modification. 

When the time of the note or obligation is more than one 
year, the following rule has been adopted by the courts of 
most of the States, and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and may therefore be called the 

TJN"ITKI> ST-A.TKS RTJLK. 

Art. 104. Apply the payment in the first place to the dis- 
charge of the interest then due ; if the payment exceeds th^ in- 
terest y the surplus goes toward discharging the prindpaly and 
the subsequent interest is to be computed on the balance of 
principal remaining du^. 

If the payment be less than the interest , the surplus of in- 
terest must not be taken to augment the principal ; but interest 
continues on the former principal until the period when the 
payments taken together equal or exceed the interest due, and 
then the surplus is to be applied toward discharging the princi- 
pal j and interest is to be computed on the balance as aforesaid. 

This rule requires that the payment should in all cases be 
applied to the discharge of the interest first, then the principal. 
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Hx. 1. For value reoeived, I proioise to pay to the oitkr of 
C. D. Stratton $1650 on demand^ with interest at 7%. 

J. 0. Snyder. 

GLKVXLAin), 0^ Maj 20, 1856. 

Indorsements.— Sejpt 1, 1856, (25 ; Oct 14, 1856, $150 ; 
Max. 20, 1857, »46 ; July 5, 1857, »300. 
What was'the amount due Nov. 11, 1857 ? 
Solution. — ^Interest on $1650 from May 20, 
1856, to Sept. 1, 1856, 3 mo. 12 A, at 7^ per 
annum, . . , . . 
The payment, (25, being less than the interest then 
due, neglecting the former work, find the interest 
on $1650 from May 20, 1856, to Oct, 14, 1856, 
4 mo. 24 d« 



»32.726 



Amount due, Oct. 14, 1856, .... 
Sum of the two payments, 925 and $150, to be 

deducted, 

Balance due after the second payment. 

Interest on 91521.20 from Oct. 14, 1856, to March 

20, 1857 (946.14), being more than the payment 

made, find the interest on 91521.20 from Oct. 

14, 1856, to July 5, 1857, 8 mo. 21 d. . 



46.20 
1650. 
1696.20 

175. 
1521.20 



77.201 



1598.401 
345. 



Sum of the payments, 945 and 9300, 

Balance due July 5, 1857, 125a401 

Interest on 91253.401 from July 6, 1857, to Nov. 

11, 1857, 4 mo. 64, 30.708 

Balance due on settlement, Nov. 11, 1857, . . 91284.109 

Note. — ^Frequently an estimate of the interest may be made 
mentally with sufficient accuracy to decide whether it be not 
more than the payment, whereby some labor may be saved. 

2. A note of 91200 is dated June 10, 1854, on which, 

Aug. 16, 1855, there was paid, . 9100 

Dec. 28, 1855, 

June 2, 1856, 

Dec. 29, 1856, 

June 1, 1857, 

Oct 28, 1857, 







. 200 






25 






25 






25 






. 500 
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What 18 the amount due Dec. 10^ 1857, the interest being 
6% ? Ana. »551.347. 

3. BUPPALO, N. T., April 10, 1852. 

One year after date, I promise to pay to the order of James 

Johnson one thousand dollars, with interest, value received. 

Theodobe Lelakd. 

Note, — The legal rate of interest in New York is 7^. 

On the note were the following indorsements : 

Nov. 10, 1853, rec'd « 80.60 Jan. 10, 1855, rec'd $450.80 
July 5, 1854, " 100. Oct. 1, 1857, " 500. 

What remained due Jan. 1, 1858 ? Ana. 9170.146. 

4. CmoAGO, July 15, 1854. 

9650. 

Two years from date, for value received, I promise to pay 
to the order of Peter Finney, six hundred and fifty dollars, 
with interest at 10^, payable annually. Silas Wabben. 

Mr. Warren paid on the above note, Sept. 15, 1856, $105 ; 
May 9, 1857, 9250. What amount was due Sept 24, 1858 ? 

Note. — ^In cases like the last, the payments should be ap- 
plied first to the discharge of the interest on the annual interest, 
then the annual interest j and finally the principal. The in* 
terest on the principal, which has not yet oecome annual in- 
terest, not bein^ due, should not be cancelled by payments 
except it be at md final settlement of the note. 

SdMion. 

Fint annoal interest, ....... $65. 

Interest on same from Julj 15, 1865, to Sept 15, 1856, . 7.583 

Second annual interest, 65. 

Interest on same from Jnlj 15, 1856, to Sept 15, 1866, 1.08 3 

$138,666 
First payment 105. 

33.666 
Interest on $33,666 from Sept 15, 1856, to Maj 9, 1857, . 2.188 

Original principal, 660. 

686.854 
Second payment, 250. 

New principal, $435,854 

Interest on $650 from Joly 15, 1856, to May 9, 1857, 

not dae at time of payment, .... $53,083 
Interest on $436,854 from May 9, to July 15, 7.990 

Third anQual interest, 61.073 

Interest on same from July 15, 1857, to Sept 24, 1858, . 7.278 

Fourth annual interest, 43.685 

Interest on same from July 16, 1858, to Sept 24, 1868, . .835 

Fifth annual interest, due at settlement, .... 8.354 

▲mount due Sept 24^ 1868, $566,979 
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Abt. 105. Another rule for applyiiig partial payments ia 
in use among many bugineaa men, and has received the sanction 
of several legal decisions. This rule, because it is used by 
merchants, has been styled 



Compute the interest on the principal or original debt /or 
one year J and add it to the principal. Find the interest also 
on the payments made during the year, i/ any, from the time 
they were made to the end of the year, Dedttct the sum of 
payments and interest from the amount of principal and in-- 
terest for a new principal. Do the same for each succeeding 
year till the final settlement. 

Note. — ^It will be observed that this is applying the Ver- 
mont Bule to each separate year, beginning with the date of 
the note, and making yearly rests. Sometimes these rests, or 
times of making a new principal in mercantile accounts, are 
made to come at the end of each civil year, sometimes once in 
six months, depending upon the custom of merchants in balanc- 
ing their accounts. Bankers for the same reason have been 
allowed to make quarterly rests, carrjring forward a new prin- 
cipal every quarter ^ at the time of balancing the ledger. 

Ex. A note of $2000 is dated Feb. 1, 1850, on which were 
the following 

Indorsements.— lA.B,rc\i 1, 1850, $200 ; July 1, 1850, $300 •, 
Oct. 1, 1850, $500 ; July 1, 1851, $100 ; Oct. 1, 1852, $200 ; 
Jan. 1, 1853, $600. 

What was due July 1, 1853, the interest being 6% ? 



$2000 will amount, Feb. 1, 1851, to 
200 " " " " to 

300 " " " " to 

500 " " " " to 

Sum of payments and interest. 

New principal, .... 

$1088.50 will amount, Feb. 1, 1852, to 
100 " " " " to 

New principal, . • . • 



$211 
310.50 
510 




$2120 



1031.50 
1088.50 
1153.81 
103.50 
1050.31 

[Oarried over.] 
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[Brought oyer.] 

$1050.31 will amount, Feb. 1, 1853, to . . . 1113.33 



$204 

603 807 

. 306.33 

. 313.99 



200 " " " " to 

600 " " " " to 

New principal, .... 

$306.33 will amount, July 1, 1853, to 

Abt. 106. Merits of the Bules for Partial Pay- 
ments. — The method of computing interest when partial pay- 
ments have been made is a subject that has given rise to much 
litigation. In many States the only law relating to it consists 
of decisions in particular cases, which, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, do not always clearly indicate a principle that ipay 
be applied justly to other cases. The aim in legislative enact- 
ments appears to have been twofold, to avoid usury and the 
taking of compound interest. Now all interest is in e£fect 
compounded when it is paid, since it allows the lender to loan 
again and draw interest on interest, while, if not paid, the debtor 
has the use of the interest money without pajring interest. No 
court ever objected to a man's paying interest as often as he 
chose, and the statutes generally allow a collection of I^al in- 
terest as often as was agreed upon by the parties in the original 
contract. They also allow a collection of simple interest upon 
any interest money after it becomes due, if not paid. They 
also allow compoimding at the l^al rate as often as the debtor 
chooses, provided that the old obligation be cancelled and a 
new one given. Compoimd interest then is not of itself illegal^ 
it is only certain forms of it. 

The difficulty attending partial payments is in deciding 
whether they shall be applied to the debt of interest or princi- 
pal. If applied to the debt of principal, there is only simple 
interest ; if applied to the debt of interest, the practical effect 
is that of compound interest. 

The Vermont Rule is the only one involving no compound 
interest. The objection to that rule, when the time is more 
than one year, may be seen in the fact that .the payments may 
be no greater than the interest due at the time of the payment, 
and still if the payments are sufficiently frequent, and the note 
run sufficiently long, the entire debt of principal and interest 
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may be discharged, and the holder of the note become indebted 
to the debtor. (See Ex. 1, page 143.) Both the Mercantile and 
the United States Rules involve compound interest, the former 
compounding it once a year, the latter as often as a payment is 
made which equals or exceeds the interest then due. When the 
payments occur at intervals of just one year, commencing with 
the date of the note, both rules give the same result. When they 
occur oftener than once a year, the Mercantile Bule is the more 
favorable to the debtor ; when more than a year intervenes, the 
United States Bule is the more favorable. The Vermont Bule 
is usually more favorable than either, for by that there is 
no bompound interest, and all the payments draw interest. 
By the use of the United States Bule an inducement is offered 
to defer payment as long as possible, and the longer payment 
be deferred, the greater the inducement to continue it. Strict 
justice to all parties, in all cases, would be to have the interest 
on the whole debt, whether of principal or interest, compounded 
instantaneously. This method, though desirable, can not at 
present be made practicable. See Note, page 118. 

1. A holds an obligation against B for $1000, wnich has 
run 25 years at 6% interest. At the expiration of each year a 
payment of $60 was made. What is the amount due, as com- 
puted by each of the rules given above ? 

By the United States Bule, B owes A $1000. 
By the Mercantile Bule, B owes A $1000. 
By the Vermont Bule, A owes B $80. 

2. A note of $10000 runs 4 years at 8% interest, on which 
were made quarterly payments of $500. What was the amount 
due at the time of settlement ? 

By the Vermont Bule, $4000. 

By the Mercantile Bule, $4322.30. 

By the United States Bule, $4408.21. 
Note. — It wiU be observed that generally the result obtained 
by the Mercantile Bule will be intermediate between those ob- 
tained by the other two. 
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SIMPLE, ANNUAL, 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 
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SIMPLE INTEREST. 

Art. 107. The relation between the principal, time, rate per 
cent., and interest, is exhibited to the eye in the diagram on the 
opposite page. Let the single line A (which for convenience is 
separated from the diagram, but which should be considered 
as extending horizontally to the left from B, Cj D, etc., re- 
spectively,) represent the principal ; the perpendicular line BG 
represent time with its divisions into years, at the points C7, D, 
E, and F; and the horizontal lines Cff, DI, EK, FL, and GM 
the accrued simple interest at the expiration of each successive 
year. As no ratio can be expressed between time and money, 
area can represent nothing in the diagram. As rate per cent. 
is nothing but the ratio between the principal and interest, it 
can only be represented by the degree of divergence of the 
lines BO and BHy by which the lines GH, DI, EK, and FL 
shall bear a proper relation to the line A, If the rate be 10% 
per annum, the line CH must be yVV or yV of ^^ ^'^ -^ j DI r*^, 
EK tV J aiid so on. The line BM represents nothing but a limit 
to the lines representing interest for any .time on the line BG, 

A + CH, A+DIy A+EKy etc., represent the amount due 
each successive year at simple interest. 



ABT.10& ANNUAL INTEREST. 

Simple and annual interest are the same for the first year. 
At this time in ^^ annual interest,'' the accrued simple interest 
on the principal forms a new principal to draw simple interest 
till maturity. The same is true at the end of each following 
year. Thisincrease of interest wiU be represented by the lines 
Iij Kzy Lty and Mi «. The rate being 10;?, 7i must be j\ of 
CH its principal; A'3 = fo of CH-hT\ of NI=j% of CH; 
L,=j\ of Gff+T'o JV7+tV of OK=j% of CH; and Jf, o = 
T-V of CB+ j\ of NI+ j\ of 0^-f tV of FL= \i of CH=CH. 
It will be observed that the line jB n» is not a straight line, but 
composed of straight lines, the degree of divergence from the 
line BG being increased at the end of each year ; also that the 
numbers i, s, «, i o, etc., are'the sums of the several series i ; 
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i + a; i + a + aj i + a + 3 + 4 , etc. ; and also that they expTOBB 
the number of years that the simple yearly interest of the prin- 
cipal must draw interest to equal the interest on all the several 
amounts of annual interest. The line oi, though limited by 
the straight line a 9 1 •> is Btill a correct representation of the 
interest due at the end of 4^ years with annual interest. 



Art.109. compound INTEREST. 

Annual and compound interest are the same for two years. 
Then the interest which has accrued on the first annual interest 
becomes a part of the principal In like manner all the interest 
at the end of each year becomes a part of the principal for the 
next year. The line ly Cy dy a^ limits the horizontal lines re- 
presenting compound interest after the first two years. It 
should be separated from the line jB 1 • at the point 3> a distance 
equal to j\ of /i.' At the point 0, a distance equal to 3C+ tV 
of Kc. At the point 1 •, equal to ac?+ tV of Ld. 

Or, comparing simple interest with compound, the line B2 
must begin to diverge from the line BM at the point Hy and 
be separated from BM at the point J, a distance equal to j\ 
of GS. At the point Ky equal to the I\ + yV of 2>i . At the 
point Ly equal to Kc+ rV of Ec. At the point My equal to 
Ld+j\o{Fd. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENTS" ILLUSTRATED. 



Art. no. The Diagrains on the following pages illustrate 

the difference in the principle of the three forcing rules for 

" Partial Payments." 

The problem used in each diagram is the following : 

A note for $1000 runs 4 years with interest at 6%. 

In 1 yr. from date a payment of . . . $50 is made. 
In \\ yrs. from date a payment of . 
In 2 yrs. from date a payment of . 
In 2 yrs. 8 mo. from date a payment of 
In 2 yrs. 10 mo. from date a payment of 

What was due at maturity ? 



250 " 

224 " 

20 " 

110 « 
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In the illustration, time is measured horizontally hj the 
distance between the perpendicnlar lines. 

The horizontal base line in each figore separates principal 
from interest, the perpendicular lines above representing the 
former, and those below the latter. The perpendicular lines 
above are limited by a horizontal line which is more or less re- 
moved from the base line, as the payments are applied to in- 
crease or decrease the principal The perpendicular lines below, 
representing interest, are limited by a line always diverging 
from the base line, the d^ree of divefgence depending upon 
the rate per cent and the size of the principal When the 
entire interest is cancelled by any payment, the diverging line 
starts anew from the horizontal base line. The perpendicular 
distance between these two limiting lines at any time repre- 
sents the amount of principal and interest due at that time. 
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to oompounding bo much of the interest then due. Had the 
paymenta been more frequent, the amount due at maturity, by 
the United States Bule, would have been laigor, Jas compared 
with the other rules, than in the present instance. 

It is recommended to the pupil to study these diagrams till 
he becomes perfectly familiar with {he reason why di£ferent 
rules give different results, and also to work other examples, 
drafting diagrams to correspond. With the use of proper 
mathematioal instruments, tolerably accurate results may be 
obtained by drafting alone. Especially should the pupil notice 
that rate per cent, is the ratio between the principal and in- 
terest, and is represented in the diagram by the degree of 
divergence of the interest line fix>m the horiasontal base line. 
In the same diagram the less the principal, the less the diver- 
gence. 
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CURRENCY AND MONET. 

METALLIC CURRENOT. 

Abt. 111. Barteb is simply exchanging one or more com- 
modities for others, as giving one bushel of wheat for two 
bushels of com. 

Monet is an instrument to fbcilitate exchanges, and, strictly 
speaking, should possess an intrinsic value equivalent to that 
for which it is exchanged. 

Various articles have at different times and by different 
nations been used for this purpose, as shells, leather, com, 
cattle, etc., but the precious metals, gold and silver, have been 
found to be most serviceable for the following reasons : 

1st. They possess great value in small bulk. 

2d. Their value remains quite uniform, changing only by 
slow decrees. 

3d. They can be used or hoarded without much wear or 
decay. 
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4^ The pieces can be united or gubdivided without loss 
of value. 

5th. They are homogeneous in their structure^ and easily 
identified. 

Gold and silyer, by being used aa money^ become the stand- 
ard of reference for expressing the value of other commodities. 
The price of a oommodily is usually its value expressed in the 
denominations of money. 

When prices or obligations in debit and credit and barter 
are thus expressed, and business transacted without the inter- 
vention of money^ we have what is called the ^^ money of ac" 
count," The denominations in the ^' money of account'' may 
be even different from the denominations of the money in cir- 
culation, and if the denominationB of both be the same, the 
values represented by them may be different. Still further^ 
there may be a ^^ money of account'' where there is no money 
in actual use, in which case (as to a certain extent in all cases) 
prices are only expressions diowing the relative value of com-^ 
modities, and, like the terms used in the measure of arcs and 
angles, are indefinite until referred to other commodities, or to 
the same commodity of different amount. Gold and silver 
have an intrinsic value, depending upon their cost of produc- 
tion and uses. They derive a value from their capacity to 
fiudlitate exchanges, just as horses, mules, and railroads derive 
their value fix>m facilitating transportation. Government can 
no more create a value to gold and silver than to sugar. It 
does, however, increase their value by coining them into pieces 
convenient for use, and declaring them legal tender in payment 
of debt. Coin^e being only a certificate of value already ex- 
isting in the metal, it is not necessarily the work of govern- 
ment, neither is l^al tender a necessary element of even a 
metallic currency, as is seen in the coinage of copper and nickle. 
Coining gold and silver enhances their value in the same way 
that manufacturing steel enhances the value of the iron used, 
or as the brand of an official inspector renders certain articles 
of merchandise more salable. Making gold and silver coins 
legal tender increases their value because it increases their 
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demand. For when other articles of value can not be used 
in liquidating indebtedness, these will always answer the 
purpose. 

Money, by being legal tender, becomes naturally a standard 
of value for other property. But money itself is not an invari- 
able measure of value, for the reason that its value, like that 
of other kinds of property, is affected by cost of production, 
supply, demand, etc. The debasement of coins by government 
is not here taken into the account. If gold alone were used as 
money and legal tender, its gradual change of value would be 
perceptible only as it caused an increase or decrease of prices. 
A diminution in value of gold would raise prices, and vice 
versa. But frequently gold and silver both are legal tender, as 
it was in the United States until A.D. 1853. In making both 
legal tender, it is necessary for government to establish their 
relative value. If the legal relative value be the actual com- 
mercial relative value, then both will circulate equally weU, 
except so far as convenience may dictate. But as both are 
constantiy changing in their commercial value, while the 1^1 
relative value remains the same, the metal that has the greatest 
commercial value will be used to make foreign purchases, while 
the cheaper metal will remain at home. It is a general prin- 
ciple in currency, that if several different articles be allowed to 
circulate as money, the cheaper will displace the dearer. If a 
thousand silver dollars will pay a laiger debt in a foreign coun- 
try than a hundred gold eagles, then silver will be shipped in 
payment. 

By making silver legal tender for small sums ordy, its legal 
relative value, or mint valuation, may be considerably higher 
than its commercial or marketable value, and still the currency 
will not be burdened by its abundance, and gold will be re- 
tained for the reason that it will be demanded for the payment 
of those debts that are above the silver limit. Whenever both 
are legal tender for any amount, there must be frequent neces- 
sity for government to change the legal or nominal value. In 
A.D. 1853, silver coins in the United States were made " legal 
tznderfor all sums not exceeding five doUars" and its nominal 
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value was made so great that it is not probable there will be 
need of another change for very many years, if ever. The same 
is true in England. 



PAPER CURRENCY. 

Art. 112, Bank notes, certificates of deposit, checks, bills 
of exchange, etc., are in business used as moneys but are not 
money. They are representatives of money when an equiva- 
lent amount of gold and silver is lying idle, and the paper takes 
its place in the circulation. Otherwise, they are representa- 
tives of indebtedness merely, and the man who receives them in 
payment of any debt has only given up one claim for another 
which may perhaps be more available. Bank notes, a>ctually 
representing gold or silver in store^ may be used with profit, 
for the reason that the coin lying in the vault is saved from 
wear, and the inconvenience and risk attending the transfer of 
large sums are to a great extent avoided* This is the case with 
the certificates of deposit that are used by the associated banks 
in New York in settling their balances at the " clearing house.'' 
It has been strongly advocated by some that a ^'gold-note 
currency" on such a basis might with many advantages be 
issued from the Sub-Treasury of the United States. Bullion 
banks might also be formed that would furnish the same kind 
of currency. 

When gold or silver is received, it is an ultimate payment, 
for they are supposed to contain intrinsically an equivalent 
value. The policy of a paper currency, beyond an actual specie 
basis, is a question upon which intelligent political economists 
disagree. The use of certificates of deposit, checks, bills of 
exchange, etc., greatly facilitates the transaction of business 
and reduces the amount of metallic currency needed. To make 
them serviceable and reliable, however, they should not be 
issued as a basis of credit, or for procuring loans, but should 
arise from Intimate business transactions in which the drawee 
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has previously become actually indebted for the amount of the 
bill 

Sxamples relating to Ck>iiis and Monejr of^oooxuit. 

1. If a pound of sugar be worth a half a peck of wheat, 
what would be the price in wheat of 50 lbs. of sugar ? 

Ans, 6i bushels. 

2. K a pound of sugar be worth 8 pounds of wheat or 10 
yards of tape, how much tape can be bought for a pint of 
wheat, a bushel of wheat weighing 60 lbs. ? Ans. 1^| yds.* 

3. K an ounce of silver be worth 6400 ounces of iron, how 
many tons of iron can be bought with 3^ pounds of silver ? 

Ana. 8| tons. 

4. If the value of a bushel of wheat be represented by L 
what would be the value of 5 bush. 1 pk. 3 qts. ? 

Ana. 5|i. 

5. Before the federal currency was established by Congress 
in 1786, and indeed for some time after, the denominations in 
the money of account in the United 8tates colonies were 
pounds, shillings, and pence, as in England, while most of the 
coin in circulation consisted of Spanish silver dollars, their 
halves, quartere, and sixteenths. Owiog to the scarcity of 
metallic currency, and the fact that the relative value of the 
money of account, compared with the silver dollar, had not been 
generally determined or agreed upon, remarkable fluctuations 
in the money of account arose, varying in different States, so 
that when it became necessary to fix their relative values, it 
was found that in the New England States £1 or 20 shillings 
=3^ Spanish dollars, while in New York and Ohio £l=only 
2^ Spanish dollars. How much below the New England 
standard was the money of account in Ohio ? Ana, 25%. 

6. Assuming the pound sterling of Old England to have 
been equal at that time to 4| Spanish dollars, as is stated by 
some, how much below that standard had the New England 
money of account depreciated ? Ajha. 25%. 

7. Assuming the Spanish dollar to equal a oUar in federal 
currency, how much less in cents would an article cost in New 
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York whose price was 7 shiUings, than in New England where 
the price was Bs. 6d. ? Ana. 20f cts. 

8. Paper currency frequently occasions great fluctuations in 
the money of account. Continental money, when first issued, 
was very nearly par with silver. In 1778 its depreciation was 
asG to I,inl780as30tol,inl781asl000tol. The money 
of account would, however, soon cease to follow such extreme 
fluctuations, but woiQd adopt some other standard. Assuming 
the paper currency of Chicago to have depreciated the money 
of account 2% below that of New York city, how much more in 
New York funds would an article be worth in New York than in 
Chicago, the price in each place being $1000 ? Ana. $19,608. 

9. In 1837 the fineness of the silver dollar United States 
coin was changed from f nH ^ rf T9 ^^^ ^^ weight, which was 
416 grains, was so changed that the amount of pure silver in 
the coin remained the same as before. What was the weight 
after the change ? Ana. 412| grs. 

10. In 1853 the weight of the silver half-dollar was changed 
firom 206^ grains to 192 grains, the fineness remaining the 
same, viz., yV- What is the value in new silver coin of the 
dollar coined before 1853 ? Aria. 107f ^ cts. 

11. From 1792 to 1834 the United States eagle weighed 
270 grs., and was \\ fine. Its weight was then reduced to 
258 grs., its fineness remaining the same. In 1837 the fineness 
was reduced to ^Vy ^^ weight remaining the same, since which 
there has been no change. What is the present value of an 
engle coined previous to 1834 ? Ana. $10.65f H* 

12. Augustus Humbert, United States Assayer in Califor- 
nia, under a legal provision of 1850, has issued fifty dollar 
pieces of gold, purporting on their face to be 887 thousandths 
fine and weighing 1310 grains each. Assuming them to be of 
frill fineness and weight, what is their value in United States 
gold coinage ? Ana. $50.05Uf 

In the above examples no account is made of the alloy. 

13. If I take 20 lbs. of bullion of standard fineness to the 
mint to be coined, and pay a seigniorage of \%^ what amount 
of money, in gold coin, should I receive ? Ana. $4442.79. 
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14. In A.D. 671 a pound sterling was equivalent to a 
pound Troy of silver. In the 14tli century the same amount 
of silver was coined into £1 Ss.y and a pound of gold into £15. 
After successive debasements for the profit of kings, a pound 
of silver now makes £3 Us, 2d.j and a pound of gold makes 
£50 9«. 5d. The average price of w heat in the 14tli century 
was £1 for what now averages £2|. Prices of other staple 
commodities and wages have undergone a similar change. The 
conclusion is apparent, that though governments may depre- 
ciate the money of account, they can not force the sale of com- 
mon merchandise at much less than its value. Though they 
may change the conditions of l^al tender, so that 6 shillings 
worth of silver will pay a pound of debt, new contracts will 
recognize the change, and ultimately not be affected by it. 
Queen Elizabeth, using a pound of silver for coining £3 5s. for 
England, put no more than that into £8 for Ireland. What 
ought to have been the price of flour in Ireland for what in 
England cost £1 ? Ans. £2 9t\ shillings. 

15. James the Second manufactured four pennyworth of 
silver into £10, with which he paid off his soldiers. What per 
cent, of their just dues did they receive ? Ana, \ per cent. 

16. Suppose an estate to have been left, centuries ago, for 
the support of the dean of a cathedral and four choristers, the 
income then being £300 per year, out of which he was to pay 
each chorister £30. If the debasement of current coin has 
raised rents 250^, and the increased supply of the precious 
metals raised it 150^ more, how do the relative salaries of the 
dean and choristers compare with what they were evidently 
designed to be by the testator ? 

Ana. The dean ahovld receive 6 times what a chorister re- 
ceives, but actually receives 46 times as much. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 

Abt. 113. Banks are of four kinds. Banks of Deposit, 
Banks of Discount, Banks of Issue, and Banks of Exchange. 
The first two and the last may be established by individuals or 
associations^ the other only by special authority from the State. 



BANKS OF DEPOSIT. 

Art. 114. Banks of Deposit are for the safe keeping of 
money. 

A special deposit is made when the identical money is to 
be returned to the depositor, the bank being responsible only 
for the safe keeping ; the loss, for instance, attending the failure 
of the banks whose notes are deposited being sustained by the 
depositor. In other cases, the bank or banker becomes in- 
debted to the depositor, the banker being allowed to use the 
money as he pleases, but obligating himself to pay the depositor 
the whole or any part of the amount due him whenever it is 
demanded, if demanded during business hours. The improba- 
bility that all the depositors of a bank will call for the entire 
balance of their account at the same time, renders it safe for 
the banker to use a portion of the funds thus entrusted to him, 
in loaning to those who need the money but for a short time, 
and may therefore be relied upon for prompt payment. The 
interest money thus received is the banker's compensation for 
keeping the accounts of his depositors. Sometimes interest is 
paid by the banker for the deposit, but, as a general rule, that . 
this interest may be refunded, there is a strong temptation to 
loan too large an amount " on call," or to seek largely paying 
investments, with doubtful securities, which is against the in- 
terest of both banker and depositor. 

When the depositor usually has a large balance with his 
banker, there is an implied obligation with the banker to give 
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such a customer or dealer the preference in ''bank accommo- 
dation/' if he offers equally good security. 

The advantages to a business man in keeping a bank ac- 
count are the following : 

Ist. If he has an honest prudent banker, his surplus funds 
are ordinarily safer than if kept by himself. 

2d. The settlement of bills with checks drawn upon bankers 
is not only more convenient, but there is less liability of error, 
and if errors do occur, the vouchers, which should always be 
preserved, wiU aid in detecting them. 

3d. He will lose less from counterfeit, broken, and uncur- 
rent money, and will be relieved from frequent charges of pay- 
ing out the same by throwing the responsibility upon his 
banker. 

4th. By depositing his BiUs Receivable and Drafts, he 
avoids much trouble and risk attending their collection. K by 
mistake, oversight, or n^lect, drawers and endorsers are re- 
leased from liability, the banker, by assuming the collection, 
becomes responsible for the consequences. 

5th. It aids him in establishing his own credit, and learning 
the credit and responsibility of others with whom he wishes to 
do business. 

The Bank of Hamburg is exclusively a hank of deposit ^ the 
silver in the vault always being equal to the amount of the 
deposits. This may be withdrawn at pleasure by the deposit- 
ors, but the business is mostly done by checks, which have the 
effect merely of transferring the credits from one account to 
another. The expenses of the bank are met by a small per- 
centage charged the depositors on the amount of business done. 
The currency of Hamburg being almost exclusively silver, ex- 
changes are greatly facilitated through the means of this insti- 
tution. 
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BANKS OF DISCOUNT. 

Abt. ilSk Banks of Discount are closely connected with 
Banks cf Deposit^ and, indeed, they generally exist together in 
the same institution. Their object is the loaning of money, the 
discount being the interest taken in advance. The capital may 
belong to one individual, or to a company forming a copartner- 
ship, or to a corporation 4>rganized by authority of the State. 
The securities usually taken are endorsed names, stocks, bonds, 
and business paper. The primary object of banks of discount be- 

seasons more capital than can be profitably employed through 
the year, and to aid in preserving an equilibrium in such regu- 
lar business as may be disturbed by irregularity of receipts and 
disbursements, it is unwise to depend upon such institutions 
for any portion of the permanent capital needed in business. 
Continued loans and renewals from a hank of deposit are very 
unreliable. For when the bank calls for payment to supply 
the withdrawal of deposits it will generally be found to be just 
the hardest time to pay. 



BANKS OP ISSUE. 

Abt. 116. Banks of Issue are those institutions that, by 
authority of the general government, put in circulation, to be 
used as money, their own notes, payable on demand in gold or 
silver coin. When payable at some future specified time, they 
are called post notes. Were banks of issue to retain in their 
vaults sufficient gold or silver to redeem all their circulating 
notes at once, there would be no profit to them from the circu- 
lation except so far as the notes should be lost or destroyed, 
and never presented for redemption, which has been found to 
amount, eoetraordinary losses excepted, to about one tenth of 
one per cent, per annum. If, on the other hand, they were 
loan^ as money, and no actual capital kept idle to redeem 

ihem, the banker would receive the same revenue, until their 

11 
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• 

redemption, as he would from an equivalent amount of capital 
furnished him in gold and silver. In short, his credit would at 
all times afford him as muoh working capital as his notes in 
circulation amount to. 

The value of bank notes as currency depends upon the ease 
and certainty with which they may be converted into gold or 
silver coin. Hence the importance of rigid restrictions being 
imposed by government to insure a. prompt and certain re- 
demption. Without these the field is open to frauds, limited 
only by the intelligence and forbearance of the community. 

The paper currency of our country is furnished by tweniy- 
seven different States, each under somewhat different laws and 
regulations. In general, they can be classified under three dif- 
ferent systems, a specie busts, a safety fund, and the ^^free 
banking" principle. 

The specie basis requires a })art, or all its capital, to be paid 
in coin, limits the amount of circulation in proportion to its 
capital paid in, and makes the assets of the bank, with per- 
haps the individual liability of the stockholders, frunish the 
means to redeem the circulating notes. 

The *' safety fund" system requires each of several banks to 
deposit, with a State officer or Board of Control, a certain per- 
centage of its capital or circulation, which shall be safely in- 
vested as a ^^ bank frmd" to redeem the notes of any insolvent 
bank that may have contributed its due proportion for this 
purpose. 

In "free banking" the circulating notes are secured by State 
stocks, to at least an equivalent amount at their marketable 
value. The stocks are deposited with an officer of State, for 
which he issues registered blank notes. These, when signed, 
are used as money by the banker, while he receives at the same 
time, the interest on the stocks deposited. If the bank fails 
to redeem, the stocks are sold, and the proceeds applied to the 
redemption. 
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BANKS OF EXCHANQE. 

Art. 117. Nearly all banks are Banks of Exchange^ their 
Intimate business being the baying and selling of drafts, by 
which remittances and settlements of debt at distant places 
are made without the transmission of money. The operation 
of this department of banking will be more full explained un- 
der the subject of " Exohangb." Those bankers who deal 
exclusively in buying and selling gold, silver, and bank-notes, 
are called " brokers" or " money brokers.^ 



99 



EXCHANQE. 



Abt. 118.^ When a purchase is made a satisfactory equiva- 
lent is rendered by the purchaser in various ways. It may be 
by labor or services, or he may give other commodities in ex- 
change, which last transaction is called barter. He may give 
gold and silver, which are also commodities of an equivalent 
value, but called money, because they are serviceable mainly 
in makinfi^ other purchases, thereby facilitatinfic several trans- 

dered ; but an obligation merely on the part of the purchaser 
for a fixed amount is recognized by both purchaser and seller. 
This constitutes debt on the part of the purchaser, and credit 
on the part of the seller, and is expressed in the denominations 
of the " money of account." If now the debtor gives a writ- 
ten obligation to pay^ in the form of a dv^ bill or promissory 
note, this evidence of credit with the holder may he transferred 
as other property, and another become the creditor. In book- 
keeping, the account with the seller is closed, and " Bills Pay- 
able" receives the credit. Instead of giving his own promissory 
note, he may use those which he himself has received in the 
same way ; as for example, bank notes which were issued ex- 
pressly for this kind of circulation. When bank-notes, or 
certificates of deposit, are held as evidence of debt against a 
bank, the debt is collected by the return of these to the bank 
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If it be an account cnrrent, and kept by^a^NUs-iool, it is sub- 
ject to drifts or o&ecb. 

The fiidlity with which business is transacted by means of 
drafts or other paper substitates, for money, has given to the 
term Exchange a technical use, and now signifies the method 
of making payments ai distant places by the use of Drafts or 
Bills of Exchange, without the transmission ^ money. The 
business is usually transacted through bankers, who buy the 
credits payable in distant places, and sell to those having pay- 
ments to make in those pIaoe& 

To illustrate, suppose the pork dealers of Cincinnati to send 
their pork to New Yoik for sale, and receive therefor gold, 
which is returned to them by expressL Suppose also the dry- 
g»xKis' merchants of New Yoik to send their goods to Cin- 
cinnati for sale, and receive therefor gold, which is returned to 
them by express If the pork purchasers in New York had 
paid the dry-goods' merchants there, and the dry-goods' pur- 
chasers in Cincinnati had paid the pork dealers there, the whole 
business might have been closed without the risk and expense 
of transmitting gold eithor way. This would be done by the 
pork sellers drawing drafts or orders on the pork buyers, in 
&vor of the dry-goods' buyers, who, having paid for these drafts, 
would forward them to the dry-foods' sellers in payment of 
their purchase. These drafts being presented to the pork buy- 
ers would be cashed, and thereby the debts ariedng in both 
cities liquidated without the transmission of any money. In 
making this system general, to include all kinds of trade in 
many di£ferent places, it would frequently be very difficult 
for those having bills of exchange to seU to find buyers, and 
vice versa. An exchange broker, or bank of exchange, will 
obviate this difficulty. They bring the buyers and sellers 
together, by buying bills with their own capital, and sending 
them forward for credit, then selling their own drafts drawn 
against this credit, in amounts to suit purchasers. If between 
any two places the amount of bills bought equal those sold, 
then no gold need be transmitted, and the difference between 
the buying and selling rate would be the commission charged 
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by the broker for his sa-vices^ use of his capital, and risk in 
buying suoh drafts as would not be honored. 



PAB OF EXCHANO-E. 

Abt. 119. To understand the quotations of premium or 
discount in exchange, it is necessary to consider the currencies 
of the different places. Supposing gold, as a metal, to be so 
distributed as to have in all places a uniform intrinsic vaiue, 
and gold coin to be the only currency, the trtie par of ex- 
change between two countries is the exa>ct equivalent of gold in 
the standard coin of one country compared with the gold in 
the coin of the other. K, however, gold is the standard of cur- 
rency in one country, and silver in the other, the relative in- 
trinsic values must be compared. This need be computed only 
when the coins and money of account in the two countries are 
different. Comparing the sovereign of England with the half 
eagle of America, for instance, we find the sovereign to weigh 
123.3 grains, but only 916| thousandths of it pure gold. The 
half eagle weighs 129 grains and 900 thousandths pure gold. 
If we reduce the fineness of the sovereign to that of the half 
eagle, without changing its value, it must weigh 125y'zVz 
grains. In this estimate the alloy is reckoned of no value. 
To ascertain the true equivalent we have this simple propor- 
tion, 129 grams : 125.583 grams : : $5 : $48675. 

As the weight and fineness of the sovereigns coined previously 
to the present reign were somewhat less than the value, as de-* 
rived above, the average value, as fixed by our mint, is $4.84. 
A new Victoria sovereign, however, is worth $186|. A pound 
sterling (£) is a denomination in the money of account only ; 
the sovereign is a coin of an equivalent value. It follows from 
the above that exchange on London is par when a bill for 
£100 can be bought for $486.75 in American gold. 

The common quotations are based upon a purdy.nominal 
value of the pound sterling, viz. : $444^, for that is not now 
its value in any other sense. 
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Tme yalue of the pound Bterling, . . $4.8675 

Nominal " " . . . 4.4444+ 

Di£rerence=9|^ (nearly) of the nominal par, . .4230 
When the quotations are 109^^, sterling exchange is really 
at par ; when 110^, it is at a premium ; when 109^, it is at a 
discount. Quotations are generally made on sterling bills 
drawn at 60 days' sight. As the cost of transmitting gold, in- 
cluding insurance, is about equal to the interest on tiie bill for 
60 days, the time for the passage of both being the same, re- 
mittances often are made in these time diafts, for which the 
same is paid as for sovereigns of univalent amount. 



RULE FOR COMPUTING- STERLING 

EXCHANG-E. 

Abt. 120. To $40 add the premium on $40, at the quoted 
rate. By this sum multiply the amount of sterling exchange 
expressed in pounds j and divide the product by 9. 2%e quo- 
tient toiU be the value in dollars. 

Sxaznple. 

What will a bill for £224 5s. 6d. cost in New York when 
sterling exchange is par, quoted at 109^^ or 9^% premium ? 

£224 5s. 6d. 40 

43.8 9i^= aSO 

179.2 43.80 

672 
896 
10.95 
1.095 



9) 9823.245 
$1091.47 Ans. 

By comparing French coin with that of the United States, 
we find 20 francs Louis Napoleon equal to $3.84, or one dollar 
in gold Qqual to 5 francs and 21 centimes nearly, or 5^^\ 
francs. The quotations of Paris exchange are usually made 
in this way, without involving percentage. If a bill of ex* 
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change for more than 521 francs can be bought for $100, Paris 
exchange is at a discount ; if less^ it is at a premium, and the 
quotations express the number of francs that can be thus 
bought. 

The sum mentioned in a bill of exchange on a foreign 
country is usually expressed in the denominations of the money 
of account in the place where it is made payable. Computa- 
tions in foreign exchange therefore require the use of tables of 
foreign money, including the comparative values of the coins 
or currencies in those countries. 



NOMINAL EXCHANO-E. 

Abt. 121. In the United States, though the money of ac- 
count be nominally the same, yet owing to the character of 
the paper money in circulation, the currencies, and hence the 
moneys of account of di£Eerent states and cities, are essentially 
different. The relative value of paper money, as stated here- 
tofore, depends upon the risk and cost of converting it into 
coin. 

If, for example, in Buffalo, it costs ^% to convert the usual 
paper currency into coin, the true par of exchange between 
that city and New York (where coin only, or its equivalent, is 
current) would be expressed by the nominal rate of i% pre- 
mium, in favor of New York For the same reason the cur- 
rency of Chicago being redeemable in coin at still greater cost, 
exchange on New York may actually be at par when the nomi- 
nal rate is 2% premium. This 2% np more expresses the actual 
premium than does the ^\% the actual premium of exchange 
on London. It is really the premium of New York currency 
over Chicago currency. The true value of the denominations 
in our money of account is represented by coin only, being 
established by the law regulating legal tender. Practically, 
however, by the use of a depreciated local currency, the money 
of account for that place is equally depreciated. Thus, goods 
bought in New York for $100, when sold in Chicago for $100 
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are sold for less thaa their cost, ooiintiiig inmspwtation and 
iosoraooe nothing. Frtces, however, will tend to apprectate 
as the yaloe of the conrencj depredaieaj 80 tiiat the apparent 
loas by an nnfiiForable nominal exchange is, in general, oompen- 
flated hj inoreaaed prices. Inasmnch as increasing the supply 
of eren a metallic conencj depreciates its relatiTe Yslne, the 
nominal exchange between two places, nsing the same kind of 
corrency, with the same mint standard, will be in &vor of the 
place having the smallest amonnt of cnrrency in proportion to 
its business wants, and therefore having the least depredation. 
The nominal exchange is then measured by Ike excess of the 
market price of bullion above the mint price, and is, so far, 
wnfavordkle. A depreciation of metallic cnrrency which affects 
the nominal exchange may also be occasioned by abrasion or 
wear of drcnlation, or by malring only one of two metals l^al 
tender where the other is in general circulation. It will be 
observed that, although this '^ exchange," which is merely nom- 
inal, almost universaJly enters into the quotations of exchange 
between different countries, it belongs rather to the exchange 
of currencies in the same country, and expresses the difference 
between the current and the standard moneys of that place. 

Agio, meaning " difference," is the proper term to express 
this nominal exchange when considered alone. In the United 
States the expense of sending coin to and from New York, by 
the modem express companies, being so trifling, the premium 
on New York exchange must always be very nearly the same 
as on coin. The fluctuations in the nomiwd rate of exchange, 
or agio, where a depreciated paper currency is used, will be 
much greater than if the currency were coin or its equivalent, 
for the reason that the depreciation will be more variable. 
Sometimes the scarcity of such currency, compared with busi- 
ness wants, raises its current value temporarily to nearly par 
with coin. Just so far the nominal exchange disappears. In 
Bank notes that can be converted into coin at less expense 
than the usual local currency are, for that place, at a pre- 
mium. Those costing more are at a discount, and are called 
i^ncurrevt Indeed, these notes, when removed from their 
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native habitation, resemble bills of exchange on the places 

where they are redeemed, and are bought and sold at nearly 
the same rates as exchange. 



COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

Art. 122. Having ascertained thej^arq/'excAa^^e we have 
a basis for computation. The nominal exchange modifies that 
computation, by showing the relative value of the metallic 
currency affected by scarcity and abundance or abrasion, and 
also the depreciation arising from the use of a paper currency 
not equivalent to coin, though bearing the same denomination 
in the money of account. 

The course of exchange relates to the relative supply and 
demand for bills, or the relative amount of indebtedness be- 
tween different countries or cities. If the debts and credits 
between two countries are equal, the real exchange is at par, 
if unequal it will fluctuate with the inequality. If New York 
owes London more than London owes New York, bills on Lon- 
don will be at a premium. The range of this course of ex- 
change will be limited by the expense of transmitting coin or 
bullion, and the premium cannot for a long time exceed that 
expense. The current, or computed rate of exchange, includes 
both the real and nominal exchange, taking the true par for a 
basis. Within the United States it is reckoned by percentage. 
Between the United States and England it is reckoned also by 
percentage, but the true par is at a premium above an a^ssumed 
fictUitms par. So that an advance in quotation from 109 to 
110 is not really 1^, that is, one on a hundred, but less, it 
being only 1 on 109^. 

With other countries the current exchange is generally ex- 
pressed by equivalents, thus $1=5 francs 15 centimes, 1 marc 
banco =35i cts. If the depreciation of Chicago currency be 
\%y and the real exchange on New York \% premium, the 
current rate will be the sum of the nominal and real, viz. : 
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^i% premium. If, however, the real exchange he {^ in favoi 
of Chicago, the cuirent rate will be equal to the difference, or 
1^ premium. 

The equilibrium in the couTBe of exchange is only to a small 
extent restored by the shipment of coin or bullion, for the rea- 
son that almost always other articles of merchandise can be 
shipped with more profit, gold and silver bearing a nearly uni- 
form value among all civilized nations. When, however, new 
productive mines are opened and worked, the metals depreciate 
in value in the mining country, in which case they become 
profitable articles of export to non-producing coim tries, until 
the depreciation becomes general The unequal depreciation 
occasions a variation in the nominai exchange before the coin 
or bullion is sUpped. The transfer of the metal would affect 
the reai exchange^ because it dther pays or creates a debt 



"BALANCE OF TRADE." 

Art. 123. If a country, in her trade with other nations, 
buys more than she sells, so as to incur a debt, the payments 
of which, in bullion or coin, would reduce the amount of 
metallic currency below her proper proportion, as compared 
with the supply in other nations, she is said to " over- trade," 
and the " balance of trade" is against her. If the reverse be 
true, the balance of trade is in her favor. Some restrict the 
term " balance of trade" to the exchange of conmiodities other 
than gold or silver. But why should not gold be considered a 
staple article of export from California and Australia, as iron 
is from Sweden or lumber from Maine ? It is not proposed 
here to discuss this subject in its bearing upon the prosperity 
of a country, but merely to offer a few suggestions to the 
student, in its relation to the subject of exchange. It is rathei 
the balance of payments between separate countries, and the 
mode of estimating the amount, the direction, and means of 
liquidating it, that he should consider here. 1st. Although 
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the direct commerce between two separate nations may be very 
unequal, yet the total amount of importations to any country 
are for the most part paid for by its exportations, through the 
agency of bills of exchange^ drawn against the latter, and 
transmitted to other countries in payment of the former. 
Sometimes it is effected by a succession of bills drawn by 
bankers through intermediate points, or a more circuitous 
route, which gives rise to Circular Exchange and an Arbitra- 
tion of Exchange. For example, a merchant in New York 
may remit to Hamburg by buying first a bill on Paris, and 
then by his agent another on London, and there a bill on Ham- 
burg. Bemittances to remote points are more frequently made 
by bankers' bills drawn on some commercial center,, where 
other bankers are accustomed to keep an account, so that they 
may be easily negotiated, making the place thereby a kind of 
clearing-house. Thus, London has been styled ^^ the clearing- 
house of the world." Nearly all our foreign trade is settled 
through England and France. In like manner, remittances 
between inland towns in the United States are made in drafts 
on New York. The course of exchange between London and 
New York does not arise alone from the commerce between 
the two cities, but from all that commerce that is settled for 
through those places. Thus, if we pay for our importations 
of tea with bills on London, our balance of payments with 
London is affected the same as if the tea came directly from 
London. 

2d. So far as the commerce of any country is carried on by 
its own capital and labor, a large share of the excess of imports 
aver the exports arises from the projlt of the trade, which does 
not increase the balance of payments. If, for example, an 
American vessel leaves New York for Liverpool, with a cargo 
of wheat, valued at ?10,0(X), which is sold there for ?12,000, 
and that amount invested in manufactured goods, and taken 
to China and sold for $15,000, and that amount, with $5,000 
cash invested in tea, which is brought home to New York, it 
is evident that, from that transaction, the importations exceed 
the exportations $10,000, one half of which represents the 
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gross profit for the round trip, not indnding the enhanced Talue 
of the tea bj being transported from Chma to New York. 

3d. So far as foreign vessels, sostained by foreign capital 
and labor, tniniqx>rt onr exports and impcnrtSy the difference 
between the two, as valned at onr own ports, will show the 
balance of payments. 

4th. Groods lost at sea have been entered at the Custom 
House whence they cleared as e:^poris. But if the loss is sus- 
tained by the exporting country, they pay for nothing abroad, 
and foreign exchange is affected no more than if destroyed 
before shipment K the loss be sustained by the country 
whither they were bound, exchange is affected the same as if 
they had reached their destination. 

5th. When capitalists emigrate from one country to another, 
so far as they carry their capital, dther in coin or goods, voUk 
themy the real exchange is not materially afiected ; but if they 
remove their capital through the agency of certificates of de- 
posit, letters of credit, or their own bills of exchange, it becomes 
a debt of one country to the other, which, in the end, is gener- 
ally paid in merchandise rather then money. This &ct often 
affects sensibly the course of exchange between the east and 
west of the United States. 

6th. The negotiation of bonds, stocks, and olher loans in 
a foreign country creates a debt against that country, which, 
though nominally for money, is generally paid in merchandise. 
After this debt is paid, though the bonds are truly the evi- 
dence of debt against the country that issued them, yet, with 
the exception of the payment of the interest, the balance of 
payments and course of exdiange are not affected till the ma- 
turity of the bonds. 

7th. An excess of imports over exports, as shown by the 
Custom House returns, by no means prove that a country is 
in debt. Indeed, it is clear from what has been stated, tiiat 
with every nation engaged in the carrying trade the imports 
will generally exceed the exports, and, so far as the latter pay 
for the former, the greater the excess the more profitable the 
commerce. 
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The fiuctucEtions in the rate of exchange depend npon a 
variety of conditions, a few only of which have here been 
noticed. They cannot, to any great extent, be controlled by 
an arbitrary decree of bankers or merchants. Excepting when 
disturbed by a panic, or an nnnsnal distrust in the credit of 
those who draw or accept bills of exchange, which gives it a 
fictitious value, the current rate represents the actual resultant 
of all the movements in trade and currency, whether traceable 
or not, and is, therefore, if properly analyzed, a better test of 
the condition of accounts between different countries and cities 
than any ^timate that can be made, independent of it, based 
upon exports and imports and other Custom House data. 

To understand the current ratCy however, requires, as stated 
before, a thorough knowledge both of iixepar of exchange and 
the nominal rate^ for frequently the fluctuations in the cm*- 
rent rate are wholly due to the fluctuation^ in the nominal 
rate, which latter depends entirely upon the relative condition 
of the currency. 



STATISTICS. 

Abt. 124. To exhibit the truth of the foregoing principles, 
a few statistics have been compiled from reliable authorities. 

Total imports to the United States, includ- 
ing buUion and specie, from 1790 to 
1857, inclusive, .... ^7,658,722,496 

Total exports for the same time, . 6,860,004,549 

Excess of imports for 68 yrs. ending 1857, 798,717^947 
** " 7 " " 36,363,971 

" " 30 " 1850, 250,438,065 

« f' 31 " 1820, 511,916,921 

The valuation of imports, as obtained fcom Custom House 
returns, owing to the ad valorem system of tariff, is, below 
their cost, generally estimated to average even 10^. It will be 
observed that allowiag an undervalution of 1% will increase 
the excess of imports about 10^. 
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Excess of imports of bullion and specie for 
30 years ending 1850^ before the supply of 
gold from California, . . . 

Excess of eocports of bullion and specie for 7 
years ending 1857, 



J69.996.789 
269.797.168 



From 1790 to 1820 the imports, including bullion and 
specie, exceeded the expoi^ each year except in 1811 and 1813. 
From 1821 to 1857 the imports exceeded the exports each year 
except in 1821-&-7, 1830, 1840-2-3-4-7, 1851-&-6-7. 

Total amount of public and corporation debt held 
in foreign countries agamst the United States 
in the £)rm of bonds, stocks, &c., iB generally 
estimated at, $300,000,000 

On which there is probably paid an annual divi- 
dend of about, 20,000,000 

The average current rate of exchange on England at New 
York, for No. I bankers' bills, as quoted on the first of each 
month was, for — 

1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

Average for the 9 years ending 1830, 

it a 17 u 

It wiU be perceived that the average rate of sterling ex- 
change at New York, for the twenty years ending 1850, was 
\% below fwur, or 1^ in favor of New York ; while, for the 
seven years following, it was above par, or in favor of England. 

Of the $300^000,000 of gold deposited at th^ Mint and 
branches, and Assay Office at New York, for the six yeais ending 
1855, about 94^ per cent, was produced by California. 

In San Francisco sight exchange on New York averages 
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about 3% premium, the currencies of both places having a 
metallic basis. 

If we put 900 new sovereigns and 900 new shillings into 
average ordinary circulation, in 12 months time the former 
will be worth about 899 and the latter about 894. 

In London, previous to the re-coinage in 1774, exchange 
was uniformly about 2% in favor of Paris, owing to the fact 
that the old coinage, by wear, had sunk below its standard 
weight about 2^, while the coinage of France was not thus de- 
graded. As soon as the new coinage took the place of the old, 
exchange became par. Before the re-coinage, in the reign of 
William III, owing to the wear and clipping of the silver 
coins, the nominal exchange betweei;! England and Holland 
was 25^ against England, while at the same time the recU ex- 
change was in her favor, as was shown upon the issue of the 
new coins. 



EXAMPLES RELATING- TO EXCHANG-E. 

Art. 126. 1. What is the copt of a draft on New York 
for $1250, the rate of exchange being 1^% premium ? 

Ans. $1268.75. 

2. What must be the face of a draft to cost $1000, at | 
per cent, premium ? Ans. $993.79. 

Remark, — ^For a strictly accurate solution assume, say $1, 
for the &ce, and find its cost, then by it divide the given cost. 
Custom, however, allows, for small sums, the percentage to be 
computed on the cost instead of the face. By that rule the 
answer to the last question would be $993.75. The ap- 
proximation may be brought nearer by adding the premium 
on the premium, which, in this case, is \% of $6.2$= $0.04 
nearly. 

3. What would be the proceeds of $4000 invested in ex- 
change on New Orleans, at a premium of \% ? 

\% of $4000=920, and {% of $20=$0.10. 
$4000-$20+$0.10=$3980.10, Ans. 



/ 

/ 
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If the rate had been |^ difloount we flhoold have had 
$40004-^0-f$0.10=$4020.10. 

4. What must be paid in New York for a draft on London 
for £1374 5». 9rf., at 10^ premium ? Ana. $6718.74. 

5. What amount of sterling exchange can be bought for 
$3122.25 the premium being 9|^ ? Ans, £640 !«. l\\d. 

Find by the rule the cost of £1^ bj which divide the given 
cost. 

6. What will a draft on Paris for 12144.5 fit». cost if 
$1=5.35 fit». ? Ana. $2270. 

7. What will be the cost, at MilwauMe, of a bill on Lon- 
don for £1500, the quotation a;t New York being 110, the agio 
of Milwaukie current funds being 2% discount compared with 
those of New York, and the real exchange, or course of ex- 
change, being \% in favor of New York ? Ans. $7498.33. 

8. New York quotations of Paris exchange being 5.18 frcs., 
and the agio of Cincinnati current funds being i% discount 
compared with United States coin, what will a bill of 1000 
frcs. cost at Cincinnati, if the purchaser buys coin and sends 
by express, at a charge of $1.50 per thousand dollars, and 
buys the exchange in New York through a broker whose 
charges are \% for commission ? Ans. $195.75. 

9. The money of account in Hamburg is of two kinds, each 
reckoned in marcs or marks, viz: marks banco and marks 
current. The former is the account kept at the bank where 
specie or bullion is deposited, and is generally the standard of 
reference in quotations of exchange. The latter is current in 
business, and is much depreciated, the agio of the two accounts 
being subject to slight variations. The par of exchange be- 
tween Hamburg and London is 1 maidk banco =1«. 5|cl. As- 
suming £l=$4.86f , what is the par of exchange between Ham- 
burg and New York ? Ana. 1 mark banco=35i cts. nearly. 

10. Assuming the quotations of 109| on London and 35| 
on Hamburg to represent the par of exchange, as they do very 
nearly, how much per cent, higher is Hambursj exchange than 
sterling exchange, when the quotations are 110 and 36. 

Ana. .9518^. 
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11. Assuming the mark current at 1^. 2d. sterling, what is 
the agio between the two moneys of account at Hamburg ? 

Ana. The mark banco would be 25^ premium. 
It usually varies from 20 to 26^ premium. 

12. What would be the cost, at Chicago, of a bill on Ham- 
burg for 10,000 marks banco, the banker in Chicago drawing 
direct, at New York quotations (37 cts. per mark), adding the 
current rate of exchange on New York (1\% premium), and 
1^ conmiission ? Ana. $3792.50. 

13. If the agio between New England paper currency and 
coin be i%j and between Illinois currency and coin 2^, what 
wotdd it be if both circulated in equal proportions ? 

Ana. \{%. 

14. If the currency in circulation in Cincinnati have an 
agio of i% compared with United States coin, what would be 
the ultimate effect of making Illinois currency ^' bankable" if 
its agio is 2%. 

Ana. It would drive from circulation everything but Illi- 
nois currency or its equivalent, and depreciate the money of 
account \\%. 

15. A banker in New York sends 1000 eagles to London, 
at a cost for fi^ht and .insurance of J^, which is paid in New 
York, and receives credit at the rate of £3 l&a. 2d. per oz., 
and Z% pCT annum interest on the account. At the same time 
he sells a 60 days' sight bill drawn against the proceeds of the 
coin and the accrued interest, at the rate of \\0\%. Suppose 
the bill to be accepted on the day of the credit, and payable 
without grace, what profit does the banker receive in the trans- 
action. Ana. $28.20. 

16. At one time the laws of Spain rigidly restrained the ex- 
portation of the precious metals from that country, still they 
were secretly exported at a risk of about 2%. What, then, 
was the nominal exchange between that and other countries 
having a free-trade in bullion, arising from the depreciation 
occasioned by relative excess ? Ana. About 2% against Spain. 

17. If from the large increase of California gold, or exces- 
sive pai)er issues in the United States, the nominal exchange 

12 
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between England and the United States Bhonld be 2^ in fiivor 
of England, what should be fhe quotations of sterling ex- 
change, other things being equal, to represent the balance of 
payments in equilibrium ? Ans, 111^^. 

18. If the nominal exchange, at London, on Hamburg, be 
16 1^ discount, what would a London merchant make for his 
net profit, the cost of transportion, insurance, &c., being 5% on 
the purchase price, and payable at London, if he sells in Ham- 
burg for £12,000 what cost in London £10,000 ? 

Ana. He would lose £500. 

19. If the currencies of England and the United States 
were in due proportion in amount compared with business 
wants, what would be the effect upon the " movement" of 
the precious metal between the two countries, if the United 
States should add to its currency a large issue of paper money 
or gold coinage, thereby raising prices and depreciating the 
relative value of money ? 

20. Why is any country better able to sustain an increase 
of importations compared with the exportations, when it arises 
from an excess of specie currency, than when it arises from an 
excess of paper currency ? 

Ana. Because nothing but metal will pay the balance, and 
in the one case we can afford to part with it, while in the other 
we cannot. 

21. Suppose the circulating medium in San Francisco to be 
depreciated below the currency of New York 1% in consequence 
of imperfect coinage, and the expense of transportation, includ- 
ing risk, be \% more, and the broker's commission in New 
York be J^, what does an exchange broker or gold exporter 
in San Francisco make, if he sells sight drafts on New York 
for 3^ premium, and to make his exchange he is obliged to 
ship gold ? Ana. 1|^. 

22. If a wheat merchant in Toledo buys wheat at 91.00 
per bushel, and sends it to Bufialo for sale at (1.02^ per 
bushel, the cost for transportation, insurance, and commission 
being 11%, what per cent, profit does he make, if, in view of the 
difference in value, or agio, of the currenoieB of the two places. 
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he is able to negotiate at |^ premium the drafts drawn against 
the proceeds of the sale ? Ana. If ^. 

Eemarh. — ^In the last example the rates were made to cor- 
respond with those of the 21st, to show more clearly to the 
pupil that in general the same laws govern the movement of 
gold in large quantities as regulate the movements of wheat. 

23. During the year ending June 30, 1857, our exports, in- 
cluding specie, to England, exceeded our imports firom England 
?54,216,623 ; but m our trade with Cuba, Brazil, China, 
and France, our imports exceeded our exports, as follows : 
Cuba, 830,319,658 ; Brazil, ai5,915,526 ; China, $3,961,802 ; 
France, ?9,553,840. During the same time our total excess 
of exports of specie was $56,675,123, of which $46,821,211 
went to England, and we will suppose, for this example and 
the one following, that the balance of excess went, in equal 
amounts, to the other four countries. Why did the specie go 
to England, when we were not in debt to her, and how was 
our debt to the other countries probably settled ? 

24. First, Suppose the last example to represent our entire 
foreign commerce and trade for that year, after a full settle- 
ment, and to include nothing else, and our due proportion of 
specie for currency to have been preserved by supply from 
California, and the Custom House value to be the exact ex- 
changeable values of both importations and exportations, what 
was tiie balance of net profit as shown by the excess of im- 
ports ? Ana. $5,534,203. 

Second, What per cent, would that profit be on the entire 
exports to those countries which, for that year, specie included, 
were about $240 millions ? Ana. About 2\%. 

Third, If the exports, as entered at the Custom House, 
not including specie, were $170,000,000, and the imports, as 
received, were entered $231,000,000, what was the balance of 
payments in specie, if the exports, being carried by American 
vessels, brought in the foreign market 10^ advance on their 
Custom House valuation, and the imports were entered 5% be- 
low their cost ? Ana. $56,157,895. 

Actual baknoe of payments, $56,675,123. 
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Fourth, If onr due proportion of currency required no in- 
crease of specie for the year 1857, and Galifomia, with other 
American mines, furnished for the market ^9,000,000, how 
was our balance of trade for that year ? 

Ana. $7,675,123, against us. 
Fifth, Suppose we had redeemed, during that year, of our 
foreign indebtedness in stocks and bonds, 910,000,000, what 
would then have been our balance of trade ? 

Ana. 92,324,877 in our favor. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANQE. 

Abt. 126. A hiU of exchange is an order or draft, made 
by one person upon a second, to pay a certain sum of money 
to a third, or to his order, or to the bearer. For example : 

$1000. CUBVXLAJID, 0^ Nov. 6, 1858. 

Sixty days after date, pay to the order of J. F. Whitelaw. 
one thousand dollars, and place to the account of 
To Messrs. Smith & Bbown, ALBERT CLABK. 

New York. 

The person making the order is called the drawer ; the 
person to whom the order is addressed is called the dratoee ; 
and the one to whom the amount is payable is called the payee. 
If the drawee accepts, by writing his name across the face of 
the bill, under the word '^accepted,'' he then becomes an 
a^cceptor^ and the instrument is then called an accqatance. If 
the payee writes his name upon the bcu^k of the instrument, 
he becomes an indoraer. The person to whom it is afterward 
transferred by indorsement is called an indoraee. 

Foreign hilla are those which are drawn in one country but 
are payable in another. 

Domeatic or inland hiUa are those that are payable in the 
country where they are drawn. 

The United States being separate sovereignties, are foreign 
to each other, and bills drawn in one payable in another, like 
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the example given above^ are foreign biUSy though apparently 
inland. 

Time biUa are those requiring payment at a certain speci- 
fied time after sight or after date. All others are payable on 
demand. When time bills are drawn ^^ acceptance waived/' 
they may be held till maturity before being presented to the 
drawee ; otherwise, they should be presented immediately for 
acceptance. 



PROMISSORY NOTES.. 

Abt. 127. A promissory note is a written agreement by 
one party to pay to another a specified stun at a specified time. 
The one making the agreement or signing the note is called the 
maker. The person to whom the amount is payable is called 
Hiepayeey and the owner of the note is called the holder. A 
principal is one directly responsible for the payment of a bill 
or note at maturity. 

For different forms of notes, see examples under the sub- 
ject of Interest. 

A Joint and several note is one signed by two or more dis-: 
tinct parties, in which case each one becomes liable as maJcer 
or principaly the same as if no others signed with him. Some 
of the features of a valid promissory note are the following : 

A full consideration is implied fix)m the nature of the in- 
strument, but a want of consideration would be a valid defense 
on the part of the maker as against the payee, but not as 
against any other holder, into whose possession it may have 
come without a knowledge of such want of consideration, in 
which case he would be called an innocent holder. 

It may be written with ink or pencil, or it may all be 
printed except the signature, which must always be in the 
hand-writing of the maker or his authorized agent. It should 
be an unqualified promise to pay in money, definite in amount, 
and independent of all contingencies. The amount should be 
expressed in the body of the note, in words, and should be re- 
lied on for accuracy rather than figures in the margin. 
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If the time is not definitely stated^ it is payable on demand. 
If the place of payment is not specified it is payable at the 
place of^ business or residence of the maker. 

In the settlement of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
so far as their terms are subject to general law, as fixing the 
rate of legal interest and da^ of maturity for example, the law 
of the State where they are made payable should govern. If 
a note is not paid at maturity, it contmues to draw the same 
interest as before, if it does not exceed the legalized rate ; but 
if no rate be mentioned, it draws simple interest at the legal 
rate tiU paid. 



NEG-OTIABLE PAPER. 

Art. 128i Bank notes, checks, certificates of deposit, bills 
of exchange, and promissory notes, when properly drawn, are 
negotiable, except when made payable by the terms of the 
contract, to one person only. If the amount is payable to 
"bearer," or is subject to the "order" of the payee, they are 
jiegotiable. But if neither the word " bearer" nor " order" ap- 
pears in the instrument, but simply the name of the payee, it 
is not n^otiable, and the payee cannot give full title to a third 
party; for the account, as between the maker and payee, would 
still be subject to a garnishee process from other creditors of 
the payee. 

In the negotiation of paper the transfer may be 'made by 
delivery or by indorsement. If payable to " bearer," or to the 
payee " or bearer," as are bank notes and most checks, the 
transfer is by delivery. If payable' "to the order of" the 
payee, or to the payee " or order," the transfer is by indorse- 
ment. 

If the payee simply writes his name across the back of the 
paper it is an indorsement in blank, and is afterward n^oti- 
able by delivery. But if above this indorsement it be made 
payable to the order of another person, called an indorsee, it is 
an indorsement in fuU, and is then negotiable only by the in- 
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dorsement of the indorsee. By repeating this kind of indorse- 
ment there may be several indorsees. When the indorsement 
is in blank, any 1^1 holder is allowed to write that above it, 
which will make it an indorsement in full. A qwdifitd in- 
dorsement is one that affects the liability of the indorser, but 
not the negotiability of the paper, as when made ^^ without ^e- 
courae" 



LIABILITY OP PARTIES CONNECTED 
WITH NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 

Art. 129. Bank notes designed to circulate as money, 
checks, and other paper negotiable by delivery, may be legally 
retained by ajxHnnoceni holder ^ who receives them in good faith 
for a valuable consideration, though the party from whom they 
were received obtained them fraudulently. 

Bank notes are a good tender if not objected to at the time 
of payment, unless it should appear afterward that they were, 
at the time of payment, worthless, or of less value than repre- 
sented, as when counterfeit, altered, spurious, broken, or un- 
current. Any unreasonable delay to return them, after the 
discovery is made, whereby the payer loses the opportunity 
or means of indemnity, would throw the loss upon the payee 
or holder, on account of the n^lect 

If a person receives a check on a bank, it is his duty to 
present it for payment at the bank during the same or the 
next day at the furthest; otherwise he holds it at his own risk, 
the loss being his if the bank fails meantime, provided that the 
funds were there to jneet the check before the failure. If he 
lives at a distance from the bank he must send it for collection 
by mail, or otherwise, during the same or next day. If the 
check passes through the hands of several persons, each one ia 
allowed one day, and his liability, so far as above described, 
ceases with the succeeding day. Bank drafts, or "bankers' 
exchange,'' from their service in making remittances to distant 
points, may be used to fulfill that mission, but should not be 
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alloircd to lie Btill or circnkte as money beyond the reasonable 
expectation of the drawer. 

When the holder of a check gets it certified aa good by a 
bank on vbich it is drawn, the drawer is released thongh the 
bank fail to pay. 

As between the maker and payee of a note the maker is 
allowed any defense that would be allowed in any other debt 
between the two. But as between the maker and indorsee, or 
other holder, no defense can be set up, except it be shown that 
the holder had knowledge, at the time of the note's coming into 
his posseeston, of a jnst ground of defense between the maker 
and payee. If, however, the note came into the possession of 
the holder, after it became due, the claim of the holder woold 
be subject to all the eqmttes in favor of the maker that existed 
st maturity, or that had arisen after maturity. 

On a promissory note the maker is principal, and is directly 
responsible to any bona fide holder. The indorsers are re- 
sponsible in the order of their indorsements, that is, each one 
to all those who follow, on condition of their being duly noti- 
fied of non-payment, as explained hereafter. The liability of 
those who indorse as guarantors is not so easUy discharged 
by a &ilure to ^ve prompt notice of non-payment. 

A bill of exchange involves no direct liability until pre- 
sented for acceptance. If acceptance be refused by the drawee, 
the drawer immediately becomes principal, and is bound to re- 
deem the draft from the holder without delay, though it be a 
time draft, and the time not yet expired. If the bill be ac- 
cepted, the acceptor becomes principal, the same as the maker 
of a promissory note, in which case the drawer sustains practi- 
cally the position of first indorser, in case of non-payment on 
the part of the acceptor. The Uabili^ of indorsers on bills is 
the same as of those on promissory notes. That liability, how- 
ever, may be avoided in both cases by their writin*; over 
indorsements " without recourse," or other words of cquivali 
signification, except so far as to warrant that thi? Iiill c 
is genuine, that is, not forged or fictitious, a liability 
attaches not only to all indorsers, but to all who ne 
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the paper by delivery^ as owners, or even as agents, unless tha5 
agency, with the name of the principal, be distinctly stated at 
the time of the transfer. 

Indorsers are also released from liability, if they are not 
duly notified of non-acceptance or non-payment, the paper 
having been duly presented. 

If a man lends his name and credit by making a note or ac- 
cepting a bill of exchange for the accommodation of another 
party, it is called an (iccommodation 'paper. He thereby be- 
comes liable to any bona fide holder, to the same extent as if 
he had received a full consideration, except to the person for 
whose accommodation the credit .was given. But for his in- 
demnity for payment he has a valid claim on the party ac- 
commodated. 



PRESENTMENT, PROTEST, AND NQTICE. 

Abt. 130. The limits of this work will not allow the de- 
tail of all the particulars necessary to be observed by the holder 
of a bill or note, in making a proper demand for payment, and, 
in case of non-payment, in properly notifying the indorsers, so 
that they may not be released from liability. The importance 
of the subject demands the careful study of those who deal in 
negotiable paper, or who undertake the collection of it for 
others. Business men, unless thoroughly posted, had better 
intrust their collections with some responsibte banker. A few 
brief rules only wiU be given. 

There should be no unnecessary delay in presenting for 
payment any paper payable on presentation, and for accept- 
ance all time dbrafts (unless drawn "acceptance waived"), 
especially if the time of maturity is to be determined by the 
time of sight or presentment. 

When the time is definitely fixed by the date of the in- 
strument or of the acceptance, it must be presented for pay- 
ment on the exadt day of maturity y as regulated by the law of 
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the State where it is made payable. A protest on any other 
day would be of no avail. 

The paper itself must be presented by the holder personally 
to the acceptor or maker, or their authorized agent, at the 
place where it is made payable, during reasonable business 
hours. K no such person or agent is found with funds to meet 
it, the paper may be treated as dishonored. In case of non- 
acceptance or non-payment the paper should be protested, and 
the drawer and indorsers notified. 

" A protest is a solemn declaration on behalf of the holder, 
drawn up by an official person, against any loss to be sustained 
by the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bilL'' This pro- 
test should be made by a notary public, who should also per- 
sonaUy make due presentment or demand, and should on the 
same day^ or, at furthest, the next day, send written notices 
of protest to the parties to be notified. If the residence of all 
the indorsers be not known, and all the notices be sent under 
one cover to the last indorser, he is allowed only one day to 
forward the notices to antecedent indorsers. So also for each 
of the others. Sundays and legally recognissed holidays are 
excepted. Notices to parties residing in the same town must 
be delivered in person or by a messenger. Notices to all others 
must be sent by mail If an indorser writes over his name 
" waiving demand and notice,'' a protest is not necessary to 
retain his liability. 



DATS OF QEACE AND TIME OF MATURITY. 

Art. 131. It may be observed here that each of the United 
States makes its own laws in regard to negotiable paper, and 
probably the laws of no two States agree in all respects* The 
laws of that State are applied in which the paper is made 
payable, though it be drawn in another. For a valuable 
compend upon this whole subject the student is referred to a 
" Manual for Notaries Public," published by J. Smith Homans, 
New York. 
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As a general law in the United States the day of maturity 
for all negotiable time-paper does not come till three days 
after the expiration of the time mentioned in the instrument, 
except when the time is limited by the expression ^' without 
grace." These days are called days of gracCj but they give 
the maker no special advantage, for interest is allowed on those 
days the same as others, and no presentment need be made till 
the last day of grace. 

If the last day of grace falls on Sunday, or any legally re- 
cognized holiday, the paper is payable on the preceding day. 

Bills drawn at sight are sometimes allowed grace and some- 
times not. The statutes of different States, so far as they 
exist, do not agree, and in the absence of special statutes the 
custom is not uniform. In New York, commercial bills, drawn 
at sight, are payable without grace, and all paper in which 
either the maker, drawer, or drawee is a bank or banker, is 
also payable without grace. 

If the time be expressed in months, calendar months are 
always to be understood. For example, three months from 
January 31, without grace, would be April 30 ; including 
grace. May 3. 

If the time be expressed in days, the time of maturity may 
be found by taking the remaining number of days in the month 
of the date, and as many days of the following months sepa- 
rately as will equal the given number of days plus three. The 
number of days in the last month will be the date of the month 
on which the paper matures. 

For example, a note dated August 20, 1858, payable ninety 
days from date, would mature November 21, 1858. 

iSWw^tOTi.— 11 +30+31 +21=9a 

Or, to the day of the date add the time of the note plus 
three, from which subtract consecutively the number of days 
of each following month, beginning with the month of the 
date, until the remainder be smaller than the number of days 
in the next month. The remainder will be the date of ma- 
turity. 

/&oZtt*ion.— 20+93=113, and 113-31-30-31=21. 
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Or, if the time be 30, 60, or 90 days, call each 30 days a 
calendar month, and correct by subtracting 1 for each month 
passed over containing 31 days, and adding 1 or 2, according 
as it is a leap year or not, if the last day of February be in- 
cluded. 

Thus, 90 days from January 10, 1856, would be, counting 
three calendar months, April 13, including grace. 

Now, from 13 subtract 1 for January and 1 for March, and 
add 1 for February, and we have April 12, for the result. The 
last rule is convenient for bank paper, which usually runs 30, 
60, or 90 days. 

It is evident from the above rules that the day of the date 
should be excluded from the calculation. 

The following fact may be worth remembering by those 
who get '^ accommodations'' at bank. 

A paper having 60 days to run proof. 

will mature on the same day of 33 = 7 x 5 — 2 

the week as that on which it was 63 = 7 x 9 

made. Having 30 days to run, it 93 = 7 x 13 + 2 

will mature 2 days earlier in the week, and having 90 days 
to run will mature 2 days later in the week. 
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Abt. 132. In negotiating promissory notes and time-bills 
of exchange their estimated value depends upon three con- 
siderations, viz. 

1st. The responsibility and promptness of the maker. 

2d. The relative value of the currency, used in the pur* 
chase, compared with that of the payment of the obligation at 
maturity. ] 

3d. The market rate of interest. ' 

The range of the first consideration is from A No. 1 to | 

worthless. 

The range of the second, in the United States, is generally 
within 2%. 
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The range of the third may be said to be between 3 and 
20% per annum. 

In view of the first, a man may make a bad bargain in 
buying a note having sixty days to run, if he pay for it but 10 
cents on a dollar. The United States may perhaps borrow 
money at A% per annum, when individual States would have 
to pay 5 or &%, and railroad companies 10 or \5%. A cor- 
responding difference is found in promissory notes made by in- 
dividuals and business firms. 

The purchase of a draft on New York, payable in ooin, 
with Illinois paper currency, which is convertible into coin at 
a cost, say, of 1^, will illustrate the force of the second con- 
sideration. 

In r^ard to the third, the rnarkety or ruling raie of interest^ 
depends mainly upon the raie of profit with which capital can 
otherwise be employed. New countries, rapidly developing, 
furnish profitable investments, and therefore sustain a high 
rate of interest Sudden expansions and contractions of cur- 
rency temporarily affect the rate, causing it to fall with the 
expansion and rise with the contraction, but a continued in- 
crease in the supply of money stimulates prices, awakens 
enterprise, and increases the profits in business and specula- 
tion, thereby raising the rate of interest proportionably. 

The rate of interest does not express the value of money, 
but only the value of the use of it for a limited time, or rather, 
it expresses the value of the use of the capital or credit mea- 
sured by money. Money y from its nature, is always cheap 
when prices are dear, and vice versa ; for as money measures 
the value of other conunodities, so the comparative price of 
the standard articles of commerce measures the relative value 
of money. Generally, when money is cheap, interest is high. 
For many years money has been cheaper in the United States 
than in England, but during the whole time the rate of in- 
terest has ruled higher. In the early history of California 
money was exceedingly cheap, but the rate of interest remark- 
ably high. The current rate of interest is also made higher 
from the effect of unwise usury laws, and laws under which 
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the collection of valid claima can be enforced x)vlj after a pro- 
tractedy uncertain, and expensive prosecution. 

There are many other causes that occasion remarkable 
fluctuationB in the market rate of interest, as war, commercial 
revulsions, &c. Unlimited confidence in business encourages 
a high rate of interest, while excessive caution and distrust 
cause it to decline. 

As a general rule, the market rate of interest, like the price 
of exchange, is not subject to arbitrary control, but is the re- 
sultant of sundry contributing causes ; and whatever l^isla- 
tion is necessary should be expended on the cause rather than 
on the effect. 
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Art. 133. The banks of the United States are usually re- 
stricted by charter in their rates of discount, but being allowed, 
in the interior, to deal in time-drafts or bills on New York, 
payable in coin, and being allowed frequently to pay out paper 
currency of less value than coin in purchasing such drafts, 
they are enabled by this and other means to realize more than 
the nominal, legally restricted rate of interest. It is not pro- 
posed in this work to discuss the policy of bank charters with 
special privileges and special restrictions, nor any other ques- 
tion of policy J but merely to furnish to the student and in- 
experienced business man the fundamental principles upon 
which money and negotiable paper do rest and should rest. 

It may, however, be taken for granted, that although 
banks, railroad companies, &c., may have been established for 
^' the accommodation of the people,'' yet so long as they are 
controlled by human nature, and the profits go into the pockets 
of individuaiSy corporations no more than individuals can be 
expected to furnish '^ accommodations" without their being 
paid for. As a general rule, a business man may expect ac- 
commodations from a bank only so far as he makes it for the 
interest of the bank to grant them. 
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The interest whioh is charged on notes discounted at a 
bank is generally paid in advance, and is computed upon the 
amount due on the note at maturity. The difference between 
the interest and face 'of the note is the proceeds j which is re- 
ceived by the customer. 

Thu& the proceeds of a note for $2000, having 63 days to 
run, including grace, would be, at 6% interest, 92000^-^1= 
$1979. 

If " business paper," drawing interest, is discounted, the 
amount due at maturity, including interesty is taken as the face 
of the note upon which the bank discount is computed. It 
will be observed that bank discownt exceeds the ^^true dis^ 
count" as heretofore explained ; fbr while the latter is the 
interest on the present worth or principal, the former is the 
interest on the amount of principal and interest, and the ex- 
cess is equal to the interest on the true discount for the given 
time. The ratio of this excess will also increase as the time is 
lengthened, so that, other considerations remaining the same, 
the longer the time the more profit to the bank. If the note 
run 16| years, the bank discount, at 6^, would absorb the 
whole note, and the proceeds would be nothing. Frequent re- 
newals, so far as the matter of interest is concerned, are un- 
favorable to the bank. The reason for the custom among 
banks of discounting only '^ short paper,'' as it is called, is two- 
fold. 

First, A large portion of the capital invested in discounts 
is based upon deposits, which are subject to ^^ call,'' and their 
own '^ circulation," which must be redeemed on presentation. 
In case of unusual demands for redemption, or withdrawal of 
deposits, the early maturity of Bills Discounted is their main 
reliance. 

Secondly, The risk arising from the varying circumstances 
of the makers and indorsers is lessened by shortening the time. 

If, however, bills of exchange are discounted, payable in a 
better currency than that used in the discount, or for which a 
charge is made for collection, the shorter the time the greater 
the pecuniary profit. 
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In considering the percentage of profit in ^' bank discount" 
with freqaent renewals, there is a partial offset in favor of the 
banker by his being able to compound the interest at each re- 
newal. But this advantage is very small if we consider its 
effect for one year only (See Note, page 118), at which time sim- 
ple interest, if paid, may also be compounded by re-loaning. 

Comparing simple interest with " bank discount," includ- 
ing the advantage from compounding the interest, we obtain 
the following result : 

Bank discount at 6% on paper. 
Renewed once in 12 mos., is equivalent to 6.383^ simple interest 



« U Q « 




" 6.281^ 




« « 4 « . 
u « 3 « 

« « 2 « 
« « 1 " 
" every instant 




" 6.248^ 
« 6.232^ 
" 6.216^ 
« 6.200^ 
« 6.182^ 




From the above we see 


that the excess of bank discoimt 


over true discount, as affecting 


the rate of interest received, 


when the time is less than a 


year 


', can be but trifling, being for 


6% always less than jS^. 
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BANKERS' ACCOUNT CURRENT. 

Abt. 134* Bankers frequently receive and pay interest on 
the account current with their correspondents and depositors, 
paying interest on the deposits and receiving interest on the 
over-drafts. A settlement occurs once in 3, 6, or 12 months, 
as custom or special agreement may dictate, at which time the 
balance of interest is entered to the debit or credit of the ac- 
count as the case may be, after which it draws interest the 
same as other items in the account. The principle involved in 
this kind of interest account forms the basis of the ^^Mercan- 
tile Rule" in Partial Payments, as given in this work. 

The process of computing the interest on such accounts is 
made easy by the use of the following 

BuLE. — Divide the sum qf ail the daily balances by 6 and 
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the quotienty after pointing three places for decimals^ mU be 
the interest required, 

Bemark. — It is evident that each daily balance draws in- 
terest one day. The interest, then, of the stun of daily balances 
for one day is all that is required. 

Note Ist. — If the daily balance remains the same for several 
days, instead of setting down the amount as many times as 
there are days, use the product of the balance into the num- 
ber of days. 

Note 2d. — ^If the balances are sometimes debit and some- 
times credit, take the difference between their sums before 
dividing. 

Note 3d. — ^The above rule gives the interest at 6%. To 
find the interest at 4% divide by 9 instead of 6. For 3^, divide 
by 12. In general, the divisor for any rate may be found by 
dividing 36 by the rate. Or, having found the interest at 6^, 
the interest for any other rate may be found by aliquot parts. 

Note 4^A. — ^If a different rate of interest is to be charged 
on the over-drafts or debit entries, the footings of the daily 
balances should be divided by their appropriate divisors before 
subtraction. 

The following abbreviated form will serve to illustrate the 
forgoing rule : 



Aoooant Current 


Daily Balimoes. 


Total DaUy Balances. 


1859 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Julyl 




9500 




500 




500 


2 


$200 


100 




400 




400 


3 


75 






325x17 


"*T 


5525 


20 




500 




825x10 


"~7 


8250 


30 


1000 




175 


X 5 


=875 




Ave. 4 




375 




200x10 


^ 


2000 


14 


125 


250 




325x30 


^^ 


9750 


Sept 13 


• 


125 




450x10 


:zz 


4500 


23 




1000 


« 


1450X 8 


=: 


11600 






Int. 4.63 








42525 


BaL 


145463 
'285463 
ByBal. 


• 




• 




875 




2854.63 
$1454.63 


9) 


41.650 


Oct. 1 


Int. at 4% 


94.63 



IS 
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RULES FOR DETECTING ERRORS IN 

TRIAL BALANCES 

Art. 135. The first rule of the book-keeper should be to 
make no error y but as all are fallible a few su^estions may 
not come amiss. 

Ist. If the error is found to be in one figure only it is 
probably an error of footing or copying. 

2d. If it involves several figures it may have arisen from the 
omission of an entire entry or the entering of the same twice. 

3d. If it be divisible by 2, without a remainder^ it may 
have arisen by posting an item to tlie wrong side of the account, 
in which case the item would be half of the apparent error. 

4th. If the error be divisible by 9, without a remainder, it 
may have arisen from transposition, three cases of which may 
be easily detected by rules founded on the peculiar property 
of the number 9. They are — 

First. When two figures are made to exchange places with 
each other, the orders in notation remaining the same : e. ^., 
372 made to read 327, or 732, or 27a 

Second. When two or more figures are made to change their 
places in notation, their arrangement in respect to each other 
remaining the same : e. ^., $4275 made to read $42750, or 
$42.75, or $427.50. 

Third. When two significant figures are made to change 
position both with respect to themselves and also the orders 
of notation : e. gr., $14 made to read $0.41. 

To detect the first and second cases of transposition divide 
the amount of the error in the trial balance successively by 
9, 99, 999, 9999, cfec, so far as possible toithout a remainder, 
reeding all ciphers at the right of the last significant figure in 
the error, , 

The quotients that contain but one digit figure will express 
the difference between the two digit figures transposed, which 
will be adjacent to each other if the divisor contained but one 
9, separated by one other figure if it contained two 9s, by two 
other figures if it contained three 98, and so on. 
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Those quotients, which contain two or more figures will 
express the number itself, which is transposed in notation 
simply, the arrangement of the significant figures remaining 
the same. In either case the order of the last significant 
figure in the error will be the lowest order of the figures trans- 
posed. The orders of the other figures can be easily determined 
by referring to the error and applying the principles of no- 
tation. 

To detect the third case, divide the error in the balance by 
as many 9s as is possible so as to give only a single figure in 
the quotient, and then the remainder in the same way, reject- 
ing all ciphers at the right of the last significant figure in both 
dividends, after which there should be no remainder. 

The fijut quotient will be the figure filling both the highest 
and lowest order in the transposition ; the second quotient 
will be the other figure. 

Note. — ^If the error of the trial-balance be not divisible by 
id it cannot be the result of transposition alone. But when- 
ever the error becomes so reduced as to be divisible by 9 with- 
out a remainder, a transposition being then possible, the above 
tests should be given. 

To illustrate the application of the foregoing rules, four 
examples are given below, each one representing a balance- 
sheet taken from the ledger, but erroneous, from the fact that 
the footings of the Dr. and Cr. colunms do not agree. 



Dr. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


25 


34 


184 


74 


100 


22' 


184 


22 


100 


981 


24.60 


10.25 


320.60 


36.40 


23.60 


185 


87.50 


73 


30 


200.75 


400.90 


20 


126 


71 


300 


90 


20.40 


80 


10 


31.20 


81.44 


137.80 


18.4(> 


92 


120 


110 


10.44 


10 


326 


323 


7 


93.50 


100 


50 


495 


800 


3.51 


6.44 


94 


12 


90.60 


33 


450 


200 


74.25 


100 


81.50 


310 


15 


25 


100.16 


120.50 


353 


40 


144 


86.24 


201.75 


40 


30 


200.10 


25 


10 


63 


122.22 


8.25 


30 


20.10 


10 


350 


290 


922.40 


11.84 
1,905.80 


75 


333.92 


8 


49.50 


24 


35.99 


1,842.80 


855.25 


929.50 


1,945.20 


1,499.70 


1,570.70 


1.221.23 


63 




74.25 




1 
1 


445.50 




349.47 
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The "errors" 63, 7425, 4455, and 34947 being each divisi. 
ble by 9, transposition is possible. Taking the first example, 
we have 63-=-9=7. As this is the only division we can per- 
form, we conclude the transposition can occur only in those 
amounts where the digit figures expressing the units and tens 
of dollars differ by 7. In the Dr. column there are three num* 
bers answering these conditions, and in the Cr. column two. 
Viz, : $18.40, $7, $81.50, $981 aud $92. The transposition 
could not have occurred in the third number for the footing is 
already too smalL If, then, either of the other numbers had 
been transposed from $81.40, $70, $918, and $29 respectively, 
the error is accounted for, a question easily settled by reference 
to the ledger. In the second example, we have 7425-5-9=825 
and 7425-T-99=75. The quotients containing two or more 
figures in the transposition must be in notation simply. By 
reference to the Dr. and Gr. columns it will be observed ihsit 
these quotients occur four times in the former and once in the 
latter, viz. : $0.75, 201.75, $8.25, $75, and $200.75. The 
transposition could not have occurred in the second number 
without displacing other significant figures, nor in the fourth, 
because the Dr. footing is already too small, nor in the fifth, 
because the Cr. footing is already too large. The only two 
numbers to be compared, therefore, are the first and third, 
which, perhaps, should have been $75 or $82.50, eithar of 
which would account for the error. 

In the third example we have 4455-=-9=495, 4455-^99 
=45. Here the transposition must be in notation simply, 
and may be found in one of two places only, viz. : $495 and 
$450. 

In the fourth example we have 34947^9=3883, 34947-f- 
99=353, 34947^9999=3, with a remainder 495, which -f-99 
=5. We omit the division by 999, because the remainder is 
not divisible by 99 without a remainder. For the same rea- 
son we omitted it in the third example. In this case there 
could be no transposition in the notation of 3883, because the 
number does not occur. There may have been a transposition 
of $353 from $3.53, or the figure 3 and 5 may somewhere have 
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been made to change places with respect to themselves and 
notation also ; as, when $0.53 had been made to read $350. 

Bemark. — In the use of these ndes in practice, not only 
the balances of the ledgex accounts as they appear on the 
balance sheet should be examined, but also all the separate 
postings, as a transposition there will equally affect the final 
balance. 
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STOCKS AND BONDS. 

Art. 136. CapUdl is a term applied to the property in- 
vested, by an individual or company, in trade, manufactures, 
railroads, banking, &c. The capital of an incorporated com- 
pany is generally called its capital stock, and is divided into 
equal parts of convenient size called shares : the persons own- 
ing one or more of these shares being called stockholders. 

The management of such companies is generally vested in- 
officers and directors, who are elected by the stockholders, each 
stockholder being entitled to as many votes as the number of 
shares he holds. 

It not unfrequently happens that the capital stock con- 
siderably exceeds the cu^tual capital paid in, which occurs when 
it is made payable in installments, and is called in only as the 
wants of the company demand, , The profits which are distri- 
buted among the stockholders are called dividends^ and when 
"declared" are a certain per cent, of the par value of the 
shares. 

Certificates of stock are issued by the company, signed by 
the proper officers, indicating the size and number of shares 
each stockholder is entitled to. These are transferable, and 
may be bought and sold like any other property. 

When their marketable value equals their nominal value 
they are said to be o^ par. When they sell for more than 
their nominal value or face they are above par, or at a pre- 
mium ; when for less, they are beUno par, or at a discount. 
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Quotations of their marketable value are generally made by a 
percentage of their ^ar valtie. 

When States, cities, railroad companies, and other corpora- 
tions borrow large amounts of money, instead of giving com- 
mon promissory notes, they issue bonds, in denominations of 
convenient size^ payable at a specified time, with interest usu- 
ally payable semi-annually. 

When issued by governments these bonds are frequently 
called government stocks or State stocks, but the terms should 
be carefully distinguished from the capital stock of business 
corporations. 

To these bonds are attached what are called coupons^, each 
of which is a due bill for the interest on the bond to which it 
is attached, representing the amount of the periodical dividend 
or interest, and the time of payment, which coupons are sever- 
ally ctit off and presented for payment as they become due. 

These bonds and coupons are signed by the proper officers, 
and, like certificates of capital stock, are negotiable by delivery, 
being made payable " to bearer." The loan is made by the 
sale of the bonds, with coupons attached, but they are rarely 
negotiated at par. Their value depends upon the degree of 
certainty of their being paid at maturity, and the market rate 
of interest compared with the rate drawn by the bond. 

Treasury notes are also issued by the United States govern- 
ment for the purpose of eflfecting temporary loans, which more 
nearly resemble bank notes, and are made payable with inte- 
rest, but without coupoi 

Consols is a term abbreviated from the expression '^ con- 
solidated annuities," the British government having at various 
times borrowed money at different rates of interest, and pay- 
able at different times, consolidated the stock or bonds thus 
issued, by issuing new stock drawing interest at three per cent, 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and redeemable only at the 
option of the government, becoming practically perpetual an- 
nuities. With the proceeds of this the old stock was redeemed. 
The quotations of these three per cent, perpetual annuities or 

* Coupon, pronoonced koo-pon^. 
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consdsj indicate pretty accurately the state of the money 
market, as they form a staple credit and become a standard 
for reference. 

Sjxazxiples. 

Abt. 137. 1. A person buys 25 shares, par value $100 
each, in the Illinois Central Railroad, at a discount of 12^ per 
cent. To what did they ampunt ? 

2. What will be the cost of $15,000 of Ohio State Bonds, 
at a discount of 2^% ? 

3. Bought 40 shares ($100 each) of New York and Erie 
Bailroad stock, at a discount of 3%, and sold the same at a 
discount of 37^^. How much did I lose in the transaction ? 

4. If the New York Central Railroad Company declares an , ^ , 
annual dividend of 14^, what wiU a stockholder receive who y^ 
owns 240 shares ($100 each) ? '^', ^ ^ 

5. How many shares of canal stock, of $100 each, at 14^ ^ ^ c>^ _ 
discount, can be bought for $1020? How much would be;^^!/ * "^ 
gained by selling them at 33^^ discount ? 

6. K the capital stock of a bank be $500,000, what amount ^ 

is necessary to declare a dividend of ^\% ? /(j L j 

7. A person owns 20 shares ($100 each) of bank stock, . l > 
and receives a dividend of $150 ; what was the rate of divi- ^' 
dend ? ^ i ^ 

8. A certain stockholder draws $270 when a dividend of / 4> ^ 
9% is declared ; what is the amount of his stock ? ^ "^ o 

9. Bought stock at 4 per cent, discount, and sold the same ^, ^ 
at 5% premium, and gained $450. How many shares of $100 _/ 
each were transferred ? Z^;/ 

10. A broker paid $9748.50 for bank stock, at a discount f ' 
of Z%, How many shares of $50 each did he purchase ? ^ ' • ' 

11. Which is the better investment, railroad stock paying 
a semi-annual dividend of 4^, bought at a discoimt of 25^, or X c 
money loaned at 10% interest, payable annually ? / \ ^ 

Ans, Bailroad stock by |^, besides the use, each year, of 
one semi-annual dividend for six months, ^ ^ 

12. Bought bank stock, paying 12^ dividend, at a discount 
of 2()Jg. What per cent, interest did the investment pay ? 
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13. When the annual dividend of railroad stock is 15^, 
and the interest of money is 10^^ at what premium ought the 
railroad stock to sell ? Ana. 50^. 

14. At what per cent, discount must I buy bank stocky 
paying 6%, that the investment may pay 9%, Ans. 33^^. 

15. If the G. & E. BB. Oo. declare a dividend of 15^ per 
annum^ what is the value of its stock, money being worth 8% ? 

16. The free banking law of New York requires that the 
stocks deposited with the superintendent, as security for bank« 
note circulation, shall be made equal to stock producing an 
interest of 6% per annum. What amount of circulating notes 
could a bank receive on a five per cent, stock ? 

Ans. 83\% of the par value of the stock. 
What on a 7fo stock ? Ans. 116|^. 

17. In January, 1848, the total amount of British consols 
was £378,019,855. What was the amount of interest paid on 
them semi-annually ? Ans. £5,670,297H. 

18. The debt of Great Britain and Ireland, in roimd num- 
bers, is £780,000,000, and the annual revenue £56,000,000. 
Supposing the annual interest to average 3^^, what per cent, 
of the revenue is needed to pay the interest on the debt ? 

19. In July, 1859, forty-five New York Fire Insurance 
Companies (out of fifty), on a capital of $8,712,000, divided 
among the stockholders, as a semi-annual dividend, $679,950. 
Compared with railroad stock paying 5^ semi-annually, which 
would, yield the greater income, railroad stock bought at 65^ 
or insurance stock at par ? 

20. A man subscribed $20,000 stock in a mining company, 
the capital stock of which is $500,000, but only 20^ paid in. A 
cash dividend of 2% on the par value is declared and a dividend 
of 10;^ to be credited to the stockholders as an installment on 
their unpaid stock. What is the amount of cash he receives, 
and what is the balance due on his subscription ? 

21. I buy 100 shares of $100 each in a railroad company, 
the capital stock being $3,000,000. The first year they de- 
clare a cash dividend of 10^, The second year they increase 
their stock by declaring a stock dividend of 10^. The third 
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year they divide among their stocknclaers the same amount as 
in the first year. What would be the per cent, of the last 
dividend ? Ana. 9i\ per cent. 

How much more would they need to declare a dividend 
of 10^ the same as in the first year ? Ans, $30^000. 

22. If the paid up stock in a railroad company be worth 
100;;^, and a stock dividend of 10^ be made to the stockholders^ 
what would be the value of the stock after the dividend ? 

-4n«. 90}{- percent. 

23. If the net earnings of a bank with $200,000 capital 
be sufficient to pay an annual dividend of 10^, and reserve 
$4000 as a surplus to provide for future losses, and it pay 
6% on its net earnings to the State in lieu of taxes, what 
would be the rate of taxation on its capital? 

Ans. {'^jf per cent 



NEW BULE FOR FINDING THE VALUE 

OF A BOND. 

Art. 138. Most of the problems respecting stocks and 
bonds, and brokerage in money and exchange, can be solved 
by the application of the ordinary principles p{ percentage, 
without si)ecial rules. One problem, however, not unfre- 
quently arises, more complicated, to the solution of which the 
attention of the student is now directed. 

To find the present value of a bond having several years to run, 
with interest payable semi-annually, in order to realize from 
the dividends and final payment an equivalent to a given rate 
per cent, per annum on the investment, use the following 

Bulk. — 1st. Taking a single dividend or semi-anntial in- 
terest,on the bond for a principal, compute the simple interest 
on it at the proposed rate, for one-fourth as many yewrs as 
wotdd be the product of the number of semi-annual dividends 
into the number less one. To this interest add the sum of the 
several amounts (jf semi-^annual interest, and the face of the 
bond, setting this sum donmfor a dividend. 
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2d. Suppose another bond, differing from the given bond 
only in its rate of interest being the same cw the proposed rate 
for investment. Proceed with this as with the other ^ and use 
the result for a divisob. 

The quotient^ after division^ will express, decimally^ the 
rate per cent of the par value equal to the present value, 

Ex. 1. What should I pay for a bond for JIOOO due in 10 
years, with interest at 5%, payable semi-annually, in order to 
make it a 10^ investment ? 

Solution, 

Interest on $25 at 10;?, for ^^ JJ-^ years, . . ?237.50 

Total amount of semi-annual diviaends =$25 x20= 500 

Face of the bond, 1000 

Dividend, 1737.50 

Interest on $50 at 1(^ for ajljjj. years, . .475 

Total amount of semi-annual dividends =$50 x 20= 1000 

Face of the bond, . 1000 

Divisor, 2475~ 

?1737.50-^$2475=.70202. 

$1000 X .70202 =$702.02, the present value of the bond. 

Bemabk. — A strictly accurate solution of the above pro- 
blem requires the aid of logarithms, and the operation is tedi- 
ous. The above rule is simple and brief, and gives a result 
sufficiently approximate for all practical purposes. The ques- 
tion involves compound interest, the interest on the investment 
being supposed to be compounded annually, while the interest 
on the dividends is compounded at the proposed rate at the 
end of each year. Though annual interest gives a result some- 
what less than compound interest, yet if two problems be 
wrought, first by annual interest and then by compound, the 
ratio between the results by the first operation will not differ 
essentially from the ratio by the second. This principle forms 
the hk&iB of the rule given above. The work of computing the 
"annual interest,^' or rather semi-annual interest, is much 
shortened by incorporating in the rule an expression for the 
sum of the arithmetical series of years, during which a single 
dividend would draw interest. The approximation to strict 
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accruracj is furthennore increased by treating the supposed 
bond or investment the same as the one given, so far as that 
its interest should be payable semi-annually instead of annu- 
ally, as proposed in the conditions of the problem. 

The answer given to the above example in Price's Stock 
Tables, computed by logarithms, is 70^ instead of 70^^, as 
given by the above rule. 

If the rate per cent, to be realized be the same as the rate 
of interest on the bond, the present value j by the above rule, 
would be ike par value. By Price's Stock Tables it would be 
at a premium ; if 7%, and running 50 years, the premium would 
be ItW P^cent. 

Ex. 2. Money being worth 10^ per annum, what is the 
present value of a 7% bond, interest payable semi-annually, 
running 20 years ? Ans. 76tVt per cent. 

By Price's Stock Tables. " 75/A " 

Note. — ^As the ratio only is sought, any convenient amount 
may be assumed for the face of the bond. 

Ex. 3. In 1813 the United States government borrowed 
$16,000,000, selling their bonds to run 12 years, at 6% in- 
terest, payable semi-annually, at 12^ discount. At what dis- 
count should the purchasers have taken them, to realize on 
their investment an average annual interest of 8% ? 

Ans. 14rVA^. 
Bemabk. — It is manifest that, if a corporation sells in New 
York its bonds, drawing 7% interest, for less than par value, it is 
borrowing money at a higher rate of interest than the legal rate, 
and the contract under the general law of that State, regu- 
lating interest, becomes tainted with usury. But for the ac- 
conunodation of corporations, and the security of capitalists in- 
vesting in such bonds, it was enacted by the Legislature of 
New York, in 1850, that " no corporation shall hereafter in- 
terpose the defense of usury in any action." With this restric- 
tion upon them, corporations can negotiate their bonds more 
readily and at better rates, than without such restriction. A 
large class of individual borrowers desire a similar l^al prohi- 
bition for a like accommodation. 
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EQUATION OP PAYMENTS. 

Art. 139. Equation of payments is the process of finding 
the mean or average time for the payment of several sums of 
money due at different dates. The mean or average time 
sought is called the eqttated time. 

The common methods of finding the equated time are based 
upon the principle that money kept after it is due is •counter- 
balanced by an equal sum of money paid the same length of 
time before it is due. 

This principle obviously depends upon another which may 
be expressed as follows : The payment of ^100 down, and 
$100 in two years without interest is equivalent to the pay- 
ment of $212 in two years, without interest, the rate of in- 
terest being 6 per cent. ; or to express the same abstractly, the 
use of any sum of money is worth its irUerest for the time it is 
used. 

Art. 140. To find the equated time for the payment of 
several sums of money with different terms of credit. 

Ex. 1. A owes B $1200, of which $300 is due in 4 months, 
$400 in 6 months and $500 in 12 months. What is the 
equated time for the payment of the whole sum ? 

FIRST METHOD. 

300 X 4=1200 Explanation, — Suppose the sums 

400 X 6=2400 to be paid respectively, 4 months, 

500x12=60 00 6 months, and 12 months before 

1200 )9606 due. The amount to be paid will be 

8 mos. Ana, $300 — ^its discount for 4 months ; 

$400 — ^its discoimt for 6 months; 
and $500— its discount for 12 months. The interest or dis- 
count of $300 for 4 months equals the discount of $1 for 1200 
inonths ; the discount of $400 for 6 months equals the dis- 
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count of $1 for 2400 months ; the discount of $500 for 12 
months equals the discount of $1 for 6000 months ; or, the 
discount on the whole sum equals the discount of $1 for 1200 
+2400+6000=9600 months. Now, the discount of $1 for 
9600 months equals the discount of $1200 for one-twelve hun- 
dredths of 9600 months=8 months, the equated time. 

Rule. — Multiply each payment or debt by its time of credit y 
and divide the sum of the pboducts by the sum of the payments. 

Note. — 1. By the term discount, as used aBove, is meant 
mercantile discount or simple interest. 

2. If we suppose all the sums to be paid in 12 months, the 
time upon which the last debt becomes due, the amount to be 
paid will he $300+ its interest for 8 months, $400+ its interest 
for 6 months, and $500, or $1200+ the interest of $1 for 4800 
months. It is plain the debts will be cancelled by paying 
$1200 four months before the last debt is due ; or, which is 
the same thing, eight months c^ier the first debt is due. 

For convenience we have conmienced at first date and dis- 
counted. 

SECOND method. 

Discount on $300 for 4 months, at 6^=$ 6.00 
" 400 for 6 " " = 12.00 

" ■ 500 for 12 '' '' = 30.00 

Discount on $1200 =$48.00 

$12=Discount of $1200 for 2 months 
6= " 1200 for 1 " 

48-^6=8. Ans. 8 months. 

Explanation. — The interest of $1200, or the sum of the 
payments, being $6 a month, A is entitled to the use of $1200 
as many months as $6 is contained times in $48=8. Hence, 
8 months is the equated time. 

HvjjE.-^Find the interest of each payment y or debt y for its 
term of credit, and divide the amount (^interest thus found by 
the interest of the sum of payments for one month or one day. 

Note. — As the result will be the same for any rftte of inte- 
rest, take that rate which is most convenient. 
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Art. 141. That the equated time obtained by both of the 
above methods is correct, will appear from the following proofs : 

First Proof.— Bj paying the $1200 at the close of 8 
months A gains the use of $300 foi 4 months=$6 interest, 
and $400 for 2 months=$4 interest, and loses the use of $500 
for 4 months=$10 interest. Hence, A gains $6+$4=$10 
interest, and loses $10 interest. On the other hand B loses $6 
.+4= $10 interest, and gains $10 interest. 

Second Proof. — ^If neither payment should be made till the 
last debt is due A would then owe B $300+ its interest for 8 
months=$300+$12=$312 ; $400+ its interest for 6 months 
=$400 +$12= $412; and $500 without mterest: that is, 
A would owe B in 12 months $312 + $412 +$500= $1224. 
Now, the present worth of $1224, four months before it is due, 
is $1200. Hence, A's paying B $1200 at the close of eight 
months is the same as his paying him $1224 in 12 months, or 
$300 in 4 months, $400 in 6 months, and $500 in 12 months. 

Third Proof. — ^If A should pay each debt when it is due, 
and B lend the money received to G, at the time A's last 
payment is due G would owe B $24 interest. If A should 
pay the sum of the debts, or $1200, at the equated time (8 
months), and B lend as before, he would also receive from G 
$24 interest. Hence, the amount of interest is the same in 
either case, and 8 months is an equitable time for the payment 
of the debts. 

The correctness of the above methods is called in question 
by a number of good authors. I can account for this only 
by the well known fact that a specious error, well authenti- 
cated and often repeated, sometimes passes current among 
good scholars, without being submitted to the rigid test of ex- 
amination. The following is the common method of demon- 
strating the incorrectness of the above methods of finding the 
equated time : 

" If I owe a man $200, $100 of which is now due, and the 
other hundred in two years, the equated time is not one year. 
For in deferring the payment of the first $100 one year I ought 
to pay the amount of $100 for the time, which is $106 ; but 
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for the ?100 which I pay one year before it is due, I ought 
to pay the present woHhoi $100, which is ?94.35f i; and $106 
+$94.35}i=$200.33| J ; whereas by the mercantile method I 
only pay ^00/' 

This alignment is fallacious. For if I ought to pay the 
present worth (?94.33|i) of the $100, 1 pay one year before 
it is due, I ought not to pay the amoimt ($106) of the $100 I 
pay one year after it is due. The $6 interest in this amount 
is not due until the close of the two years. I ought to pay 
$100+ the present worth of $6 due in one year, which is 
$5.66/y ; and $100+$5.66/5+$94.33H=$200. 

The mistake is in' considering the sums of money payable 
at different times as separate from each other ; whereas, by 
the very nature of the problem of finding a common time of 
payment, they must be regarded as parts of the same contract. 
Suppose, for example, I buy a horse, and agree to pay $100 in 
one hour, and $100 in two years, without interest. Failing to 
pay the $100 due in one hour until the close of one year, which 
I then pay withovt interest ^ how much must I pay at the close 
of the second year? Evidently $106 (if the legal rate is 6), 
since I paid at the close of one year only the principal ($100), 
leaving the interest ($6) unpaid, which cannot draw interest. 
Now, in finding the equated time for the payment of several 
debts due at different dates, the question is to find a time for 
the payment of the several principals withovt interest. Instead 
of paying the amount of $100 in the problem proposed, the 
principal alone is paid. 

The following is given by these authors as the ''only accu- 
rate rule :" 

" Find the present taorth of each (f the given amounts 
due; then find in what time the sum of these present worths 
will amount to the sum of all the payments'* 

The inaccuracy of this " accurate rule," tested by the logic 
of its authors, will appear from the following : 

The equated time for the payment of $200, $100 of which 
is now due, and the other $100 due in two years, as found by 
this rule, is 11.32075 months. Now, the amount of $100 for 
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11.32075 months, at 6 per cent., is $105.660387 ; the present 
worth of the other $100, due in 12.67925 months, is $94.03832, 
and $105.660387+ 94.03832=$199.698707, whereas it ought 
be $200. 

It is also evident that the equated time, as found by this 
'^ accurate'' rule, will not be the same for all rates of interest. 
At 50 per cent, the equated time of the above example is 8 
months, and the error, hj the above test, $8.33^ ; at 100 per 
cent, it is 6 months, with an error of $10. 

This supposed accurate rule is based upon the principle 
that the amount to be paid on a debt due at a future date, 
without interest, cU any time previous to this dcUej is the pres- 
ent worth of the debt at any prior date, plus the interest of the 
present worth up to date of payment. The incorrectness of 
this principle is easily shown. Suppose I owe a man $100, 
due in two years, without interest ; how much oi^t I to pay 
in one year ? 

The present worth of $100, due in two years (at 6 per 
cent.), is $89.2857^ and the interest on this sum for one year 
is $5.3571 ; hence the sum to be paid is $89.2857 +$5.3571= 
$94.6428. The true amount to be paid, however, is the pres- 
ent worth of $100, due in one year, which is $94,339. 

In finding the equated time for the payment of a bill of 
goods or of an account current, the exeunt number of days be- 
tween the different dates is used. The pupil may commence 
with the first dates or with the last. In commencing with 
the first dates, each item, except the first, is subject to dis- 
count ; if the last date is taken, each item, except the last, 
draws interest. 

Ex. 2. A merchant sold goods to one of his customers, at 
different dates, as by the statement annexed. What is the 
average time for the payment of the same ? 

June 16, 1858, a bill amounting to $500, no credit. 
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OPERATION BY FIRST METHOD. 



June 16, 1858, j500x'*i5o= 

« on a ooHk^ ia — 



days. 



30 
July 30* 
Aug. 15, 
Sept. 1, 
Oct 1, 



iC 
€i 



220 X 14= 3080 
300 X 44=13200 
250 X 60=15000 
112 X 77= 8624 
100x107=10700 



1482 



50604|34 days. 

4446 

6144 
5928 

Counting forward 34 days from June 16, the date of the 
first bill, we have July 20, the equated time for the payment 
of the above bills. 

Note. — ^A little reflection will make it evident that the 
above example is similar to one requiring the equated time for 
the payment of 9500 ca^h ; 9220 due in 14 days ; 9300 due 
in 44 days ; 9250 due in 60 days ; 9112 due in 77 days ; and 
9100 due in 107 days. The average date of purchase of several 
bills is found in the same manner. 



OPERATION BY SECOND METHOD. 

dayi. difl. 

June 16, 1853, 9500 for 00= 



(( 


30, " 


220 " 


14= 


:9 .51 


July 


30, " 


300 " 


44= 


: 2.20 


Aug. 


15, " 


250 « 


60= 


: 2.50 


Bept 


1, " 


112 « 


77= 


: 1.44 


Oct 


1, " 


100 « 
91482 


107= 


: 1.78 

$8.43 






914.82 die. for 60 days. 






.247 


(C 


1 day. 




.247) 


1 8.430 (34 


Ana. 34 days. 






7.41 










1.020 








1 


.988 







32 

Connting forward 34 days from June 16, we have July 20, 
tiie equated time. 
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JVbfe.— -As the result will be the same for any rate of inte- 
rest (diBCOunt), it is generally most convenient to compute the 
interest at 6 per cent When the time is in days, as in the 
second example, the interest is readily found hy removing the 
point J or aeparatrixy two pttxces to the 2^, and talcing such 
aliquot parts of the remtU as the given days are of 60 days. 

Suppose, for example, we wish to find the interest of 
8230.60 for 89 dayB. Since 39=30+6+3, the interest for 39 
days will be the simi of i, yV aJ^d Vt of the interest for 60 days. 
Thus : Interest for 60 days = ^2.306 

" " 30 " (0= 1.153 
" " 6 « (iV)= .231 
" « 3 " (V0= _^5 
« « 39 " ^ =^1.50" 
Note. — 2. If the equated time contains a fraction greater 
than \ add 1 to the number of days \ if less than \ disregard it 



S. I owe $450, due in 6 months ; $300, due in 8 months ; 
$125 due in 10 months ; and $100, due in 12 months. What 
is the equated time for payment ? Ans. 7|f month& 

4 Bought a farm for $3500 ; | of it is to be paid down, \ 
of it in 8 months, j in 12 months, and the remainder in 15 
months, without interest. What is the equated time for tht 
payment of the whole ? Ans. 5\ months. 

5. A merchant owes a bank $1500, of which $300 is due 
in 30 days, $250 in 45 days, $350 in 60 days, $450 in 80 days, 
and $150 in 90 days. What is the equated time for the pay- 
ment of the whole ? Ans. 61 days. 

6. Bought of Ivison & Phinney the following bills of goods : 

June 3, 1858, a bill amounting to $300 
July 1, " " " 220 

a 20, " « - "400 

Aug. 15, « « " 330 

Sept. 13, '* " " 240 

What is the average date of purchase ? Ans. July 22. 

7. A merchant has charged on his ledger $120, due Maj 
15, 1858 ; $90, due July 3, 1858 ; $75, due Aug. 30, 1858 
$60, due Sept. 10, 1858 j $160, due Oct 18, 1858 ; $150, dt 
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Dec. 20, 1858. What is the equated time for the payment of 
these accounts ? Arts, Sept 10. 

Abt. 142. To find the equated time for the payment of 
several sales, made at different dates, and for different terms 
of credit. 

Ex. 1. James Bussell bought of Fink, Hall & Co., several 

bills of goods, as below stated : 

April 3, 1858, a bill of $220, on 3 months' credit. 
May 1, " " 125, on 5 

" 15, " " 200, on 6 

June 24, " " 140, on 8 

July 1, " " 190, on 9 

What is the equated time of payment ? 

OperaJtion. 

daya. daji. 

Due, July 3, 1858, $220 x 00= 
" Oct. 1, « 125 X 90= 11250 
" Nov. 15, " 200 X 135= 27000 
" Feb. 24, 1859, 140 x 236= 33040 
" April 1, " 190x272= 5 1680 

875 )122970(141 nearly. 

875 

3547 
3500 



it 


a 


a 


u 


ti 


u 


ii 


u 



470 
The equated time for the payment of the above bilk is 
141 days from July 3, which is Nov. 21. 

METHOD BT DISCOUNT. 

dl*. 

Due, July 3, 1858, $220 for 00= 
" Oct. 1, " 125 for 90=$ 1.88 
" Nov. 15, " 200 for 135= 4.50 
« Feb. 24, 1859, 140 for 236= 5.51 
« April 1, ii' 190 for 272= 8.61 

tV $875 .1458 )$20.5000(141 days. 



J 



8.75 1458 



(,>,).1458 5920 

5832 



880 
141 days from July 3, is Nov. 21, the equated time as above. 

Ehcplanation. — The bill of $220 falls due 3 months fiton 

April 3, which is July 3 ; the bill of $125 falls due 5 months 
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from Hay 1, wliich is Oct 1, and ao on : the time €f matwrUjf 
of eadi bill being found hy adding its tenn (rf* credit to its date 
of pordiaae. The average time of maturitj is the equated 
time for the payment of the bilk. 

BuuL — First Jind the katubitt </ each biU (or the time 
when itfallB due) and them proceed as in the previous case. 
The equated time is found by oomutmg forward from the date 
of thejirst amount falling due. 

Notes. — 1. The bin having the earliest dafe does not always 
&I1 due first. It sometimes happens that the tenn of credit 
of the first bill is longer than that of the soooeeding bills. It 
is most convenient to arrange the statement of maturity so 
that the bQl maturing fiist shall stand first 

2. The equated tinoe for the payment of several bills may 
be fomid by commencing at the last date and finding how long 
each hm draws interest. Thus, the last example may he 
equated as follows : 

Due^ April 1, 1859, $190 x %= 
" Feb. 24, " 140 X 36= 5040 
" Nov. 15, 1858, 200x137=27400 
" Oct 1, " 125x182= 22750 
July 2, " 220x273= 60060 

875 )115250(132 nearly. 

875 

2775 
2625 



a 



1500 
The equated time is 132 days previous to April 1, 1859, 

which is Nov. 20, 1858. The difference of one* day between 

the results of the two methods is due to the fractional parts 

of days being omitted. 



2. T. W. Cook & Co. sold to Murray & Co. several bills 

of goods, as shown in the statement annexed. What is the 

average time of maturity ? 

April 15, 1857, a bill amounting to 9450, on 5 months' credit 
June 16, " « " 560, on 2 " " 

July 31, " " " 180, on 6 " 

Sept 19, " " " 760, on 5 " " 

Ans. Nov. 19. 
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S. Bought goods of Smith & Moore^ at sundry times, and 
on different terms of credit^ as follows ? 

Dec. 18, 1857, a bill of $375.50, on 6 months' credit. 
Jan. 10,1858, " 290.60, on 6 

March 13, " " 800.00, on 8 

April 30, " " 650.80, on 7 

June 15, " " 460.25, on 4 

What is the equated time for the payment of the whole ? 

Ana. Oct. 8, 1858. 

4 0. Blake & Co. sold goods to J. B. Foster, at sundry 
times, and on different terms of credit, as follows : 

Sept 30, 1858^ a bill of $ 80.75, on 4 months' credit. 
Nov. 3, " " 150.00, on 5 

Jan. 1,1859, " 30.80, on 6 

March 10, " " 40.50, on 5 

April 25, " " 60.30, on 4 

How much win balance the account June 2, 1859 ? 

Ans. $364.04. 
Note. — ^The equated time for the payment of the above ac- 
count is May 5, 1859 ; hence the several bills above are equiva- 
lent to a bill of $362.35 due May 5. It is evident that the 
$362.35 should draw interest from May 5 to June 2, the time 
of settlement. When it is required to know the amount due 
at any date previoua to the equated time, the present worth^ 
of the sum of the several bills must be found. 

5. A merchant sold to one of his customers several bills of 
goods, as follows : 

May 9, 1857, a bill of $340 on 4 months' credit 
June 6, " " 400 on 3 

July 8, « " 345 on 5 

Aug. 30, " " 130 on 5 

Sept 30, " " 240 on 6 

How much money will balance the account Jan 1, 1858 ? 

Ana. $1466.40. 

6. J. D. Stuart bought of (Jeo. A. Davis & Co. several 
biUs of goods, as follows : 

* The mercantQe method of finding the present worth in inch oases is to de- 
duct tnierefl for the time. 



it 


a 


it 


it 


it 


a 


it 


it 
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MsiA 3,1850,alnllaf$250, onSnioDtlttrcredit 
April 15, ** " 180, oii4 « " 

June 20, " « 325, od 3 << " 

Aug. 10, " ** 80, <m 3 « " 

Sept 1, " " 100, on 4 " " 

What is the equated time of payment, and hov much money 

would balance the aooomit July 1, 1850 ? 

Ana. Aug. 30 ; $925.65. 

7. Pmchased goods of a merchant at snndiy times and on 

different tenns of credit, as follows : 

Nov. 9, 1857, a bill of $ 20.00 on 5 montiis' credit 

" 30, " " 50.60 on 3 " 

Dec. 31, " « 90.00 on 4 " " 

Feb. 1, 1858, " 120.00 on 3 " " 

What is the average date of purchase, and what the average 

time of maturity f Ans. to first Jan. 4^ 1858. 

8. A merchant sold goods to one of his cnstomers^ as stated 

below : 

April 6, 1857, a bill of $450, on 4 months' credit 
May 12, " " 600 « « 

Jmie20, " " 750 " « 

Aug. 1, « " 300 " « 

When must a note for the whole be made payable ? 

Note. — When the sales have the same term of credit, as in 
the above example, it is most convenient to find first the aver- 
age date of purchase. The equated time of payment is then 
readily found by adding the common tenn of credit to this 
average date of purchase. The average date of purchase in the 
above example is 54 days firom April 6, which is May 30 ; the 
equated time of payment is 4 months firom May 30, whidi is 
Sept 30. 

The days of grace generally allowed may be added to the 
equated time. 

9. Sold John Smith, on a credit of 90 days, the following 

biUs of goods: 

Jan. 10, 1858, a biU of $20. 
Ajpril,12, " « 45. 

May 27, '' " 60. 

June 30, " " 75. 

What is.the equated time of payment ? Ans. July 13, 1858. 
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10. Purcliased goods of Stratton & Co^ at different datesi 
and on a credit of 6 months, as below stated : * 

Oct. 12, 1858, a biU of $460 on 6 months' credit. 

Dec. 1, " " 180 " " 

" 25 " '* 390 " *' 

Jaii.20' " " 410 " « 

How much money will balance the account July 1, 1858 ? 

Ana. $1542.907. 

Abt. 143. To find what extension should be granted to 
the balance of a debt, partial payments having been made be- 
fore the debt was due. 

Ex. A owed B $1200, due in 6 months, but to accomodate 
him paid $400 in 2 months. When ought the balance to be 
paid ? Ana. m% months. 

EocplancEtion, — Since A paid B $400 four months b^ore it 
was due, B, at the close of the 6 months, owed A the interest 
of $1 for400x4months=:1600 months. To balance this in- 
terest due A, he can keep the $800 unpaid t? 9 of 1600 months 
=2 months after the debt is due. 

Ex. 2. Singer & Morton sold Wm. Williams, June 10, 
1858, goods to the amount of $1300, on 6 months credit. 
Aug. 20, Mr. Williams paid $200 ; Sept. 18, $250 ; Oct. 30, 
$350. When, in equity, ought the balance to be paid ? 

Operation* 

dny*. 

200 X 112 = 22400 
250 X 83 = 20760 
350 X . 41 = 14350 

?800 57500 

57500-^500=115 
The balance ought to be paid 115 days from Dec. 10, 1858, 

which is April 4, 1859. 

BuLE. — MvUiply each payment by the time it was paid 
before due, and divide the eum of Om pnroducta by the balance 
unpaid. ' 

3. A sold B, July 1, 1858, goods to the amount of $1500, 
on a credit of 90 days. Aug. 5, B paid $400 ; Sept. 3, $600; 
Sept. 15, $300. When ought B to pay the bolanoe. 

Ana. April 26, 1859. 
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4. A merchant sella a custoxner to the amomit of $600, 
i of * which is to be paid in 3 months, | in 4 months, and the 
balance in 7 months. The customer pays \ down. How long 
may he keep, in equity, the remainder ? Ana. 7| months. 

5. A owes B $600, payable in 6 months. At the dose of 
3 months he wishes to make a payment so as to extend the 
time of the balance to one year. How great a payment must 
B make ? Ans. $400. 

Explanation. — B wishes to pay such a sum of money three 
months be/ore it is due, as will extend another sum 6 months 
€^ier it is due. It Ib evident the sum paid must be twice as 
great as the sum extended. Divide $600 into two parts, which 
shall be to each other as 2 to 1. 

6. A owes B $1000, payable in 6 months. At the close of 
2 months A pays B $1200, and B gives A his note for the 
balance. When ought the note to be dated ? 

Ans, 24 months back. 

JExplancfHon. — Since B paid A $1200 four months before 
the $1000 was due. A, at the close of the 6 months, owed B 
the interest of $1200 for 4 months, or $1 for 4800 months. 
It is evident that a note for the balance, $1200— $1000r=$200, 
must be dated t^t of 4800 months, or 24 months pretnous to 
the time the $1000 was due. 

7. July 10, 1858, A paid B $600; Sept 12, 1858, B paid 
A $800. When ought A to pay the balance ? 

IhcplanaHon. — Sept. 12, B owed A $600+ its interest for 
64 days. He paid A $600 +$200. Hence, A is entitled to 
the use of the balance ($200) until its interest equals the in* 
terest of $600 for 64 days, or 192 days. 192 days from Sept 
12, 1858, is March 23, 1859, 

8. July 10, 1858, A paid B $800 j Sept 12, 1858, B paid 
A $600. What should be the date of a note for the bal- 
ance? 

Explanation.^^e^t. 12, B owed A $800+ its interest for 
64 days. He paid A but $600. Hence, he owes A the bal- 
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ance (9200) and the interest of $800 for 64 days, or the inte- 
rest of $200 for 256 days. A note for the balance must there- 
fore be dated 256 days previous to Sept. 12, 1858, which is 
Dec. 30, 1857. 

Remark. — ^The above eight examples, if well understood, 
will aid the student in equating accounts which contain both 
debits and credits.. 



■ ^ »■ 



EQUATION OP AOOOTJNTS. 

Abt. 144. Equation of accounts (also called ^'Averaging 
of Accounts,'^ and ^^ Compound Equation of Payments") is 
the process of finding the equated time for the payment of the 
balance of an account that contains both debits and credits. 

Since the debit and credit sides of an account are respect- 
ively equivalent to the sum of their several items, due at the 
equated time (See Note, page 213), the Jirst step in equating 
accounts is to find the time when each side of the account be- 
comes due. 

This may be found by equating each side of the account, 

witAotU any reference to the other^ commencing either at the 
first or the last date of each, or by using ikQ first or last date 
of the account as a common starting-point for both sides. 

The solution of the following example will sufficiently illus- 
trate these two methods of equating the debit and credit sides 
of an account. 

Note. — ^In the following solution we have commenced at 
the first date and discounted : 

Ex. 1, 

Dr. Fisk, Hull & Co. in account with Jas. Kussell. Cr. 

g" ■ ■ ■—-■'■-- — — — — ■ ■ . ■ ' — ■ _ — — 

1858. 

April 
May 1 
'' 15 
June 24 
July 1 




Time of credit. 


1858. 1 




3 mo. 


July iByCash. 


$200 


5 " 


Oct 3, " 


150 


6 « 


Dec. 20 " 


300 


8 « 








9 " 
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FIBST 

Debits. 

Due, 
Jaly 3, 1868, $220 X 00= 

Oct 1. " 125 X 90=11250 
Nor. 16. " 200x135=27000 

Feb. M, 1869, 140x236=33040 

April 1. " 190x272=51680 
$875 ) 122970 



METHOD. 

Credits, 

Dne, 
July 1, 1868. $200 X 00= 

Oct 3, « 150 X 94=14100 
i>«^«). " 300x172=51600 



$650 



)65700 



101 ds. 
Credits are due 101 days from 
July 1, which is Oct. 10. 



141 ds. 

Debits are due 141 days 

from July 3, which is Nov. 21. 

The above account thus equated will stand as follows : 

Dr. Or. 

Due, Nov. 21, 1858, $875. ! Due, Oct. 10, 1858, $650. 

Or thus : 

Debits, 

Doe, 
July 8, 1888, $220 X 2= 440 

Oct 1, " 125 X 92=11500 

Not. 16. " 200x137=27400 

Feb. 84,1860, 140x238=33320 

April 1. " 190x274=52060 



$875 



Credits. 

Dae, 
July 1, 1888, $200 X 00= 

Oct 8, " 150 X 94=14100 
Dec. 80, " 300x172=51600 



$650 



)65700 



101 ds. 
Credits due 101 days frx)m 
July 1, which is Oct 10. 



)124720 
143 ds. 
Debits due 143 days from 
July 1, which is Nov. 21. 

The account thus equated stands as before : 

Dr. Or. 

Due, Nov. 21, $875. ] Due, Oct. 10, $1650. 

Note. — ^In the above operation, we start from the earliest 
date upon which any item of either side of the account be- 
comes due. 

The next step is to find when the balance of the account, 

as thus equated, becomes due. 

Debits, .... $875 650 
Credits, . . . 650 ^ 

Balance, . . . 



... ^AZiO 

Difference in time 42 daya. 



1300 
2600 

225)27300 



121 days. 
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Or thus J by Discount : 

$6.50 $4.55-r-.0375 (dis. of ?225 

3.25 Dis. for 30 days. for 1 day) =121 days. 

1.30 '' 12 '' 

$455 Dis. for 42 days. 

Balance is due 121 days from Nov. 21, 1858, which is 
March 22, 1859. 

EocpUmation, — ^Assume the account settled Nov. 21, the 
latest date. The credit side of the account has been due from 
Oct. 10 to Nov. 12, or 42 days. Nov. 21, the credit side is 
equal to $650, and the interest of the same 42 days. That the 
debit side of the account may be increased by an equal amount 
of interest, it is evident that the balance of the account must 
remain unpaid 121 days, or the 121 days must be counted for^ 
ward from Nov. 21. 

Or thus: 

The above account may be stated as follows : Oct. 10, 
1858, James Russell paid Fisk, Hull & Co. $650 ; Nov. 21, 
1858, Fisk, Hull & Co. paid James Bussell $875. Now, since 
F., H. & Co. had the use of $650. for 42 days, J. H. is entitled 
to the use of $225 (the balance) until its interest equals the 
interest of $650 for 42 days, which is 121 days. 121 day? 
from Nov. 21, 1858, is March 21, 1859. 



Due Nov. 21, . . $875 
Int. to March 21, 185 9, 17.65 

$892.65 



Proof. 

Dr. Cr. 

Due, Oct. 10, . . $650 
Int. to March 21, 1859, 17.65 
Balance, .... 225. 

$892:65 

2. Suppose the debit and credit side of the above account, 
when equated, to stand as follows : 

Dr. Or. 

Due, Nov. 21, 1858, $650. | Due, Oct. 10, 1858, $875. 
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What is the equated time for the payment of the balance ? 

Credits, .... $875 875 
Debits, .... J50 ^ 

Balance, .... $225 225)36750(163 days. 

Difference in time, 42 days, 225 

1350 



750 
675 



Balance due 163 days previous to Nov. 21, 1858, which is 
June 11, 1858. 

ExplanaJtion. — Suppose the account settled Nov. 21. The 
credit side is equal to $875, and its interest from Oct. 10 to 
Nov. 21, or 42 days. That thd debit side of the account may 
be increased by an equal amount of interest, the balance of 
the account must be regarded as due 163 days previous to 
Nov. 21, or June 11. 

Or thus : 

Oct. 10, 1858, James Russell paid Fisk, Hull & Co. $875 ; 
Nov. 21, 1858, F., H. & Co. paid J. R. $650. Smce F., H. & 
Co. had the use of $875 for 42 days, J. H. is entitled to the 
interest of $225 (the balance) for 163 days. Hence, the bal- 
ance must be regarded as due 163 days previous to Nov. 21. 
The simple question is : How long must $225 be on interest 
to equal the interest of $875 for 42 days ? 

Note. — If risk, Hull & Co. should wish to give their note 
for the balance, it is evident the note must be dated June 11, 
1858. 

First find the equated time for each side of the account 
without any r^erence to the other. Then multiply the side of 
the account which faUs due fibbt by the number of days between 
the dates of equated time^ and divide the product by the balance 
of the account. The quotient will be the numher of days to be 
counted forward from the latest date when the smaller 
side of the account falls due first ; and backward when the 
LARGER side falls due first. 
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Note. — Some authors give the fi)Ilowing ride: — Multiply the amaBer side of 
the account bj the number of days between the dates of equated time^ and divide 
the product bj the balance of the account The quotieni will be the time for con- 
sideration. From the equated date of the larger ode, count forwabd when that 
side becomes due lastf but bagcwabd when it becomes due jSrat 

ANOTHEB METHOD. 

Abt. 145. The equated time for the payment of the bal- 
ance of an account may be found directly without first aver- 
aging the debit and credit items, by the following method : 



Due, 

W7 «.i8B8.$220x 2= 440 
o* 1. •• 125 X 92= 11500 
Kar.18, " 200x137= 27400 
r.b.M,iss», 140x238= 33320 
Aptui. " 190x274= 52060 

$875 124720 
650 65700 



Dne, 
July 1, 1868, $200 X 0= 

Oct 8. " 150 X 94=14100 
Deaao, " 300x172 =51600 

$650 65700 

59020-5-225=262. 
262 days from July 1, 1858, 
is March 21, 1858. 



$225 59020 

Eay>lanation. — ^We assume July 1, 1858 (the earliest date 
upon which any item becomes due), as the time upon which 
aU the items of the account becomes due. The interest of the 
debit items, from this assumed date of maturity to the time 
they respectively become due, equals the interest of $1 for 
124720 days ; the interest of the credit items equals the inte- 
rest of $1 for 65700 days. Hence, the balance of intei^t in 
favor of the debit side equals the interest of $1 for 59020 days, 
or $225 for , jj of 59020 days=262 days. Since the balance 
of items is also in favor of the debit side, it is evident it can 
remain unpaid 262 days without interest, or will become due 
262 days fix)m July 1, 1858, which is March 21, 1859. If the 
balance of items had been on the credit side it would have 
been due 262 days previotia to July 1, 1858. 

Assume the earliest date upon which any item of the a/c-^ 
count becomes due to he the time of maimrity for aU the items. 

Multiply each item by the number of days intervening be- 
tween this assumed date and the date upon which it becomes 
due, and find the sum ^ these products on each side of the ac- 
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count. ITien divide the differencs between the sums of the 
debit and credit prodtusta by the balance of the account; the 
quotient wiU he the time for consideration. 

When the difference of products and the balance of the ac- 
count fdU on the SAMS side count fobwabd ; when on opposite 
sides count backwabd. 

Note. — ^The latest date may be ujsed as a starting-point 

Sxaxaples. 

3. A has with B an accoonty which, when each side is 
equated, stands as follows : 

Dr. Or. 

Due, June 5, 91285. | Due, June 24^ $1080. 

What is the equated time of payment for the balance ? 

Ans. Feb. 25. 

4 C has with D an account, the debit and credit sides of 
which, when equated, are as follows : 

Dr. Or. 

Due, Jan. 7, $325 | Due Jan. 11, $1090. 

What must be the date of a note for the balance ? 

Ans. JsoL 13. 

5. What is the equated time for the payment of the bal- 
ance of an account, which, when the two sides are equated, 
stands as follows : 

Dr Or 

Due, July 12, $450. | Due, Sept 1, $800. 

Ans. Nov. 6. . 

6. At what time will the balance of the following account 
commence drawing interest ? 

Due, Oct 15, $1260 | Due, Nov. 20, $900. 

Ans. July 17. 

7. What is the equated time for the payment of the bal- 
ance of the following account, the merchandise items having a 
credit of 4 months ? 
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Dr. 


B. BUI & Co. : 


in account with Orvil Blake 




Cr. 


1868. 








1869. 1 






May 1 


ToMdse. 


$850 


70 


Jan. l;Bj Gash. 


9500 


00 




June 6 


(( 


340 


75 


Jan. 19 


« 


440 


00 




July 3 


(( 


180 


25 


Feb. 1 


« 


100 


00 




Aug, 13 


(( 


500 


00 


Feb. 15 


« 


980 


00 




20 


« 


340 


40 












30 « 


80 


00 













Ana. 808 days back of Jan. 28, 1859. 

Note. — ^In findiz^ the equated time, when the cents are less 
than 50 reject them ; when more, add $1. The work will be 
sufficiently accurate. 

8. When will the balance of the following acconnt com- 
mence drawing interest, allowing that each item was due from 
date ? What will balance the account Oct. 1 ? 



Dr. 



A in account with B. 



Cr. 



1858. 

July 10 

« 30 

Aug. 30 

Sept, 9 

30 



u 



ToMdse. 

a 
a 
(( 



$12000 
45000 



380 



00 



66000 
40000 



1858. 

Aug. 20 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 3 



By Cash. 
Mdse. 
Gash. 



?7 



IC 



$35000 
25000 



950 



00 



Avs. to first, Dec. 12. 

Remark. — Since the balance of the above account com- 
mences to draw interest at the equated time of the account, it 
is evident that the cash value of this balance, at any date euh^ 
sequent to the equated time of the account, may be found 
hy adding to the halanoe its interest up to date; and at any 
diSkid previous to the- equated time, by deducting from the bal- 
ance its interest for the intervening time. By mercantile cus- 
tom interest is deducted (as in the last case) instead of finding 
the true present worthy when money is paid before it is due. 

9. When will the balance of the following account com- 
mence drawing interest ? What will be the cash value of the 
balance, Jan. 1, 1859? Credit of 90 days on merchandise 
items. 
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Dr. 



B in account with C. 



1868. 

Aug. 18 
Sept. 15 
" 30 
Oct 8 
Nov. 1 





1 




1868. 








To Mdae.:^ 50 OOlOct. 7 


By Cash. 


9200 


00 


it 


140 00 


" 30 


« 


100 


00 


iC 


80 00 


Dec. 1 


(( 


400 


00 


u 


200 00 




it 






ti 


350 00 




t< 







Ct. 



CASH BALANCE. 

Art. 146. When an account current is settled by cask^ it 
IB not necessary to find the equated time as in the preceding 
article. The true or cash balance of an account at a particu- 
lar date may be found directly as follows : 

Ex. 1. 
Dr. Dr. Murray & Co. in account with Jones & Sons. Or, 



1869. 






1859. 






April 10 


ToMdse. 


$150 


April 12 


By Cash. 


$250 


" 30 




400 


May 1 


a 


180 


May 16 
«? 24 




90 


June 7 


a 


400 




100 


" 25 


u 


564 


June 1 




300 








" 10 




340 








« 26 




200 1 









What will be the true balance of the above account July 
1, 1859, the time of settlement, allowing that each item draws 
interest from its date, at 6 per cent. ? 



Dae, 

April 10, 
« 30, 

May 16, 
'^ 24; 

June 1, 
*' 10, 
« 26, 



Debits. 

DllTB. 

$150 X 82= 
400x62= 
90x46= 
100x38= 
300x30= 
340x21= 
200x 5= 

$1580 



Operation. 



12300 
24800 
4140 
3800 
9000 
7140 
1000 



6)62180 
$10,364 



Doe, 

April 12, 

May 1, 

June 7, 

•* 26, 



Credits. 

$250x80= 20000 
180x61= 10980 
400x24= 9600 
564x 6 = 3384 

$1394 6)43964 

7.327 
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Sum of debit items, $1580 
credit " 1394 



t€ 



Balance of items, $186 



Int. of debit items, $10,364 
credit " 7.327 



u 



Balance of, interest, $3,037 



True balance, July 1, $186 +$3.04= $189.04. 

Eoi^[>lanait(m. — Since each item of the debit side of the ac- 
count was on interest from its date to the time of settlement, 
the total interest of the several debit items equals the interest 
of $1 for 62180 days, which is $10,364 (The mterest of $1 for 
6 days is 1 mill ; hence, the interest of $1 for 62180 days is 
found by dividing 62180 by 6, and pointing off three decimal 
places.) The total interest of the several credit items equals 
the interest of $1 for 43964 days, which is $7,327. Now, in- 
stead of increasing each side of the account by its interest, and 
then finding the balance, this same result may be obtained by 
finding separately the balance of items and the balance of in- 
terests. If the two balances fall on the same side of the ac- 
count, it is evident the trtte balance will be their sum; if on 
different sides, their difference. 



METHOD BT INTEREST. 



Doe, 

April 10, #150 

" 30, 400 

16, 90 

24, 100 

1, 300 

10, 340 

26, 200 



May 

(( 

Jane 

« 

« 



for 82= 
for 62= 
for 46= 
for 38= 
for 30= 
for 21= 
for 5= 



$1580 



$2.05 

= 4133 

= .69 

= .634 

= 1.50 

= 1,19 

= .17 

$10,367 



Dufl. Dajrt. Int 

Aprill2, $250 for 80= $3,333 
May 1, 180 for 61= 1.83 
June 7, 400 for 24= 1.60 
" 25, 564 for 6= .564 



$1394 



$7,327 



Balance of items 

" of interest: 
Tme balance, . 



:$1580 -$1394: 

:$10.367-*7.327: 
:$186 +$3.04 : 



$186. 

$3.04 
$189.04 



Uhie, — ^Tho "method by interesf* will generally be foond most oonyenient 
either tor finding the equated time for the payment of the balance of aoooonts^ or 
in finding the cash balance. 

The above account, when balanced by interest,^ may be 

presented as foUows : 

15 
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CASH BALAKOS. 



Dr. Murray & Co. in account with Jones & Sons. Or. 



1589. , 


Am*t |Ds. 


Int 


1869. 1 


$250.00Ds. 


lot 


April 10 To Mdaei 


$160.00,82 


$2.05 


April 12i By Cash. 


180.0080 


$3,333 


•• 30 


IC 


400.00 62 


4.133 


May 1 


11 


400.00^1 


1.83 


May 16 


M 


90.0046 


.69 


June 7 


II 


664.00^ 


1.60 


" 24 


tl 


100.00 38 


.634 


" 26 


i< 


189.04 


6 


.564 


Jmie 1 


II 


300.00 30 
340.00 21 


1.60 
1.19 


July 1 


baL acc't. 






$7,327 


" 10 




" 26 


11 


200.00 


6 


.17 




y 








July 1 


baL \}j int 


3.04 




$10,367 




/ 










$1683.04 




$1583.04 





Krrora excepted. 



Portamouth, July 1, 1869. 



Jones h. Son. 



Multiply etzch item of the account by the number of days 
intervening between the date on which it becom^es due and the 
time of settlement. Divide the sums of the debit and credit 
products respectively by 6 : the quotient will be the interest of 
the hoc sides of the a>ccount, at 6 per cent,j eocpressed in mills. 
Find the balance of items and also the balance of interests. 

When the two balances fall on the same side of the account, 
the cash balance will be their sum ; when on opposite sides, 

their DIFFBRBNCK. 

Or, 

Find the interest of ea^h item from the date on which it 
becomes dv,e to the tim^ of settlement The difference between 
the sums of interests on the debit and credit sides of the ac- 
count vnU be the balance of intebest. 

When the balance of interest falls on the same side as the 
balance of itemSy the cash balance will be their sum ; when on 
opposite sideSy their difference. 

2. The following account was settled July 1, 1857. What 
was the cash balance^ interest being computed on each item 
from date at 7% ? 

Dr, James Kehoe in account with J. Smith. Or. ^ 



u 



CI 



15 
24 
Feb. 27 
March 7 
May 10 
Jane 9 



1857. 

Jan. 7 To bal. of acc't. 
"mdse. 
"bills payable 
"mdae. 

II •! 



II 



II 



$120.00 
96.76 
130.60 
200.80 
80.00 
300.00 
240.75 



Db. 



Int. or 
prodL 



1858. 

April 1 
" 30 

May 20 
•» 31 

June 11 



By cash. 
II li 

" order on T.S. 

"cash. 

"Mdsa 



$140.00 

50.00 

140.00 

450.00 

600.00 



D«. 



Int 



U[ 



proa 



Ans. 
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3. "What was due on the following account, Jan. 1, 1858, 
interest 6 per cent., and a credit of 90 days being allowed on 
each merchandise item ? 
Dr. John Scott in account with Geo. Fields. Or. 



lOT. 1 


' 


iLinrit 


'^"l 


MOT. 


1 t 


i3;?r 


[isr^ 


JnJy a.ToMdae 


*;l(W 


^5 




Aug. 1337 Udse. $30001 






- If 




Mil 


>0 














" ai 




(IV 


50 




Sept. 16 




33971 






&«pt i; 




v:iH 


iO 




Do. i: 


"Quh. 


bOOl 










w 


3S 








1*8T( 






" ai 




















Oct 1 


" 


aiio 


40' 















Ana. $307,492. 
4 What wonld have heen the true balance of the above 
accouDt Jan. 1, 1858, at 7 per cent., no credit being allowed 
on merchandise items ? Ana. 9316.563, 



ACCOUNT OF SALES. 

Abt. 147. An account of sales ia a statement of the qoan- 
tity and price of goods sold, the charges incurred in the sales, 
and the net proceeds, which a comnugsion merchant or con- 
ngnee makee to hia employer or consignor. 

The net proceeds is the snm to which the employer is en- 
titled after all charges are deducted. The net proceeds are 
due as cash at the eq^uated time of the different sales. 

The following examples will give a fuller idea of an ac- 
count of sales. 

1. Account of sales of grain for Fish, Cook & Co. 



IMa PuTchMW. DaKriptioii. 


Biuh. 


PriM. 


« 


18B8. 

Jan. 30M.B.Oabert.Wlie«t, wbito. 


250 


».95 


237.50 


Jek ^Crest & Fiik. Wieat, mei 


itm 


.8» 


880.00 


^ " leiWteeler&Co.Com. 
* " 2«0. A. Da™. Oats. 


xtx 


.bb 


1100.00 


i.-hk: 


:jrn 


562.S0 


Maroh20T.C.SldimH. 


Wieat, Ky. white 


750 


1.00 


750.00 


April STalrott&Oo. 
'" 28J.B. Howard. 


Wheat, red. 


MH. 


.«5 


1232.50 


3oni. 


130C 


.AN 


754.00 


May 7T. Bentoa 


" 


45(: 


.m 


270.00 


" 30F. Hart. 

1 


Wheat, med. 


S55 


.90 


859.50 

tess.oo 



CASH BALAHOB. 



Charges. 

CommisBion 2^ per cent, on 9^646, $166.15 

May 30— Freight on 955 bushels wheat, . 47.75 

Drayage and sacks, . 51.00 

Advertisiiig in " Tribune," 7.50 

<272.4Q 
Net proceeds to credit of F. C. & Co., 56373.60 

Srrors excepted. 
New York, June 1, 1858. SMITH & JONES. 

2. Sales 544 barrels flour, for account of P. Bhodea & Son, 
Navarre, 0., by Bryant & Stratton, Clerelaod, O. 




Bbtast & Stratton. 



3. What will be due P, Rhodes & Son on the above ac- 
count January 1, 1859 ? 



GASH BALANOK. 
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4. Sales, 100 barrels linseed oil, for account of Bobert 
Miller, Warren, 0., by Bryant & Stratton, Cleveland, 0. 



18S6. 




Bla. 
10 


Gala. 


95 






■ 71 


Mar 14 


Gash. 


403 


382185 






u a 


Qaylord & Co. 


30 


1,200 


92 


1,104 








" 15 Cash. 


5 


201i 


95 


191 


43 






" 18 


<( 


55 
100 


2,200 


90 


1,980 





3,658 






4,004} 


28 




Charges : 
Tr., Boat Cuyahoga. 
















« 13 


100 




37» 


37 


50 








Storage. 

Fire Insurance. 






8^ 


8 
9 


14 








Cooperage. 








250 








Com. on 365f i" 








91 


46 


148 


60 




Net proceeds due as 


cas h May 


18, 


1855. 




3,609 


68 



Cleveland, 0., (Signed) Bryant & Stratton. 

May 24, 1855. 

5. Sales of provisions for account of M. Fisher & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0., by James & Co., St. Paul, Min. 



1858w 



Feb. 7 

" 22 

Mar. 6 

" 15 

Apr. 3 
u cc 

ii 



Wheeler k Ck>. 



a 



II 



Altram& Ca 
E. Miller. 



Bozal 

A 
kegs. 



Blfl. 



PleeeiL 



Poondi. 



29 
42 



II 



1(^ Wheeler & Go. 
May 2 Altnun & Go. 
OC^eo. Singer. 



(( 



15 

80 



95 



25 



18 



15 



40 



150 

37 
276 



Ham8, plain. 

" sugar coied. 
Shonlden^ plain. 
Men pork, Ko. 3. 
Kegs batter, "W. B. 
Cheese. 
Bacon adesL 
Mess poik, No. 2. 
Shoulders (city^ 



1450 

2300 

846 

840 
<^00 
2432 

2512 



14.580 



8t 
lOi 

7i^ 
16* 

m 

6it 

7i^ 

le** 

7f^ 



Charges. 

Feb. 1— Freight of 13,040, at 70^. per 100. 
April 2— " 5,040, " 68i « 

Stor^, ff». Cooperate, 3»=880. 

Fire Insurance, at ^% on $. 

Conunissions, " 2}% " |. 
Net proceeds aa cash, due 

St Paul's, Minnesota, Janes & Co. 

May 15, 1858. 
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ANNUITIES. 

Abt. 148. An Annuity {L, anntts^ a year) is a fixed som 
of money payable annually^ or at the end of equal periods of 
time^ to continue for a given number of years, for life, or for- 
ever, 

A certain Annuity^ or an Annuity certain^ is one that is 
payable for a definite length of time. 

A contingent Annuity is one that is payable for an uncer- 
tain length of time ; as during the life of one or more perBons. 

A perpetual Annuity, or an Annuity in perpetuity, is one 
that continues forever. 

A d^erred Annuity, or an Annuity in reversion (whether 
certain, contingent, or perpetual) is one that begins at a future 
time ; as at the death of a certain person. 

An immediate Annuity, or an Annuity in possession, is one 
that begins at ont)e. 

An Annuity forborne, or in arrears, is one whose pay- 
ments have not been made when due. 

The amxntnt, or ^ndl value, of an annuity is the sum of 
the amounts of all its payments, at compound interest, from 
the time each is due, to the end of the annuity. 

The present value of an annuity, at compound interest, is 
the sum of the present values of all its payments ; or the pres- 
ent worth of its final value. The present value, put out at 
compound interest, will amount, at the time of the expiration 
of the annidty, to its final value. 

The subject of annuities is one of great practical import- 
ance in the affairs of life. Its principal applications are leases, 
life-estates, rents, dowers, reversions, life-insurance, etc. The 
problems are readily solved by means of tables which give the 
present and final values of $1 for a given number of years at 
the ordinary rates of interest. A complete discussion of the 
principles upon which these tables are computed would require 
too much space. 
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Abt. 149. A Tablk, 

Showing the present value, and also the amoont, or final value, 
of an annuity of $1, for any number of years not exceeding 
fifty: 



Pretent Talne of an Annnl^ of $1. 



Si i 

2 4peroent Speroent 

1 

a 

8 

4 



6 
T 

8 

9 

10 



111 
112 

lis 

14 
15 

16 
17 
IS 
19 
SO 

81 
8S 

n 

84 

86 

86 
87 
88 
89 
80 

81 
88 
88 
84 
85 

86 
87 
83 



40 

41 
48 
48 
44 
45 



47 



aMl 688 
1.886 095 
9.775 001 
&e» 885 
4.451 888 

S.948 187 
6.609 055 
6L788 745 
7.485 888 
aUO 896 

a760 4rr 

91885 074 

9.985 848 

10.568 188 

11.118 887 

11668 996 
18.166 669 
18.669 997 
iai88 9e9 
18.590 886 

14.089 160 
14.451 115 
14JB96 848 
15.946 968 
15.689 060 

15.989 769 
16.889 586 
16.668 063 
16l988 715 
17.299 088 



0.969 881 
1.869 410 
9.788 848 
a545 95l 
4.889 477 

6.075 698 
5.786 878 
6.468 818 
7.107 888 
7.791 785 

a806 414 
a868 958 
9.898 578 
9.898 641 
ia879 658 

10.887 770 
11.874 066 
11.689 587 



6 per cent 7 per cent 



0.948 896 
1.888 898 
a678 018 
a465 IOC 
4818 864 

4.917 884 
5.589 881 
a909 744 
a801 699 
7.860 087 

7.886 876 
a888 SU 
a858 688 
9.294 981 
9.719 949 

10.106 896 
ia477 860 
10.827 608 



ia085 881 1 11.158 116 
ia469 810.11.469 481 



0.984 579 
1.803 017 
8.684 814 
a887 907 
4.100 195 

4.766 587 
5.8S9 886 
6.971 895 
6.515 228 
7.088 577 



Final Tilne of an Annuity of $1. 



7.498 
7.942 
a857 
8.745 
9.107 



669 
671 
685 

452 
89S 



ia891 153:11.784 OH 
iai68 006:ia041 588 
ia488 574 12.808 879 
ia798 648 '18.550 858 



9.446 688 

9.768 906 
ia059 070 
10.886 578 
10.568 997 

10.886 587 
11.061 841 
11.878 187 
11.469 884 



14006 945 12.788 856 11.658 588 



14.975 185 ia008 166 
14.818 084; 18.210 534 
14898 187;ia406 161 
15.141 074 18.590 721 
15.879 451 18.764 881 



17.688 494 16599 811 18.989 086 
17.873 668 15.808 667,14084 043 



iai47 846 
ia411 198 
ia664 618 

18.908 989 
19.149 679 
19.867 864 
19.581485 
19.799 n4 



16.009 549114880 880 
iai99 804 14868 141 
ia874 194.14498 946 



19.998 068 
M.185 687 
i0.870 795 
80643 841 
80790 040 



48>9D894 684 17J80 067 



81.049 986 



4S|91 195 181 
'49 81841 479 
:60 91 489 186 



11885 779 
11.9S6 709 
12.187 111 
12.877 674 
18.409 041 

l%JBSi 814 
12.648 555 
12.758 790 
12.854 0()9 
19.947 672 



16L646 858 14680 967 ia066 806 
16.711 887 14.786 780 iail7 017 
ia867 898 14848 019 iai93 478 
17.017 041 14.949 075 18.864 928 
17.159 066ia046 897 18.881 709 



ia894 180 
18.459 449 
ia506 968 
ia557 908 
ia606 688 

ia660 090 
18.691 606 
ia780 474 
18.766 799 
ia800 746 



17.994 868 18l188 016 
17.483 808 ia824 643 
17.645 918 16.806 178 
17.668 778 15.383 188 
17.n4 070 15.465 888 



17.961 016 
laon 158 



15.684 870 
15.689 088 
15.650 087 



iai6B 78916.707 578 
1&966 996|16.761 661 



a 4 per cent 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

isl 

18 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

81 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 

82 

183 

84 

35 

i 

86 

'87 

88 

S9 

40 



1000 000 

ao40ooo 

8.121 600 
4846 464 

a416 828 

1689 975 

7.898 894 

9.814 886 

10.588 795 

laooe 107 

18.488 861 

15.025 805 

16.026 838 
18.291 911 
80088 588 

91884 681 
8a697 512 
85.645 418 
87.671 889 
89.n8 079 

81.969 908 
84847 970 
80617 889 
89.069 604 
41645 908 

44811 745 

47.084 814 

49.967 5S8 

58.968 986 
5ej084 938 

69.898 886 
68.701 469 
66.809 587 
69.857 909 
7a659 886 

77.608 814 
81708 946 

85.970 836 
90.409 150 

95.085 616 



6 per cent 



41 99.888 686 

42 104819 598 
48 110.019 882 
44 115.412 877 
1 45 191089 898 

46 196.870 668 

47 188.946 890 

48 189.968 908 
49146.888 784 
501158.667 064 



1000 000 

aosoooo 

8.159 600 
4.810 195 
6.6S&681 

0801 918 

ai49 008 

9.549 109 

11086 664 

18.577 898 

14808 787 
16.917 187 
17.719 988 
19.598 688 
91878 664 

88.667 498 
95.840 866 
8ai88 885 
80.589 004 
8a065 954 

80719 858 
88.606 814 
41480 475 
44501 999 
47.727 099 

61118 454 
54696 126 
58.402 588 
62.822 712 
66.488 848 

7O760 790 
75.896 889 
80068 771 
85.066 959 
9O880 807 

90886 888 
101688 189 
107.709 546 
114.095 088 
120.799 774 

187.889 768 
185.881 751 
149.998 889 
151.148 006 
159.700 156 

160685 164 
170119 498 
180085 898 
196.498 868 
809.847 976 



6 per cent. 7 per cenL 



1000 000 
9.060 000 
ai88 60O 
4874 616 
0687 098 

0975 819 

0898 888 

9.897 468 

11491 816 

10180 796 

14971 648 
10869 941 
18.689 188 
81.015 066 
8a876 970 

96.870 698 
88J18 880 
80.906 658 
8a759 998 

80785 591 

89.998 787 
40899 990 
40995 888 
50.815 577 
54864 618 

69.160 888 
68.705 766 
68.588 118 
78.689 798 
79.058 186 

84801 on 

90.889 778 

97.848 165 

104188 755 

111484 780 

110.180 667 
187.883 119 
186.904 806 
145.068 458 
154761 966 



165.047 
175.950 
187.507 
199.758 
210748 



684 
045 

5n 

088 
614 



880508 185 
841.098 618 
266.664 089 

870968 401 
890.886 906 



1.000 0001 
O070 000 
0814 900 
4489 948 
5.750 789 

7.188 891 

0654 081 

10850 806 

lion 989 

10816 448 

10788 699 
17.868 451 
90140 648 
88.560 488 
90189 089 

97.888 054 
8O840 817 
80999 088 
87.878 966 
40.995 489 

44866 in 

49.005 789 
68.486 141 
68.176 6n 
60849 080 

60676 470 
74188 888 
80.697 691 
87.846 589 
94460 786 

108.078 041 
110.918 154 
118.988 495 
128.258 766 
180286 878 

140918 480 
160J87 400 
172.661 080 
185.640 898 
199.685 119 

814809 670 
880688 840 
247.n6 496 
866.180 851 
280749 8U 

800761 768 
829.994 886 
868.970 098 
870999 000 
400586 989 
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232 ANNUITIES. 

Abt. 150. To find the amonnt^ or final valae, of an annuity 
certain; at compound interest^ in arrears, or forborne. 

Ex. 1. Suppose a rental of $500 a year to remain unpaid 8 
jears ; what is the amount due, at 5 per cent, compound in- 
terest ? Ans. $47745.545. 

Operation, 

$9.549109, amount of $1 for 8 years. (See Table). 
500 
J47.745.545; " $500 ' 

BuxE. — Multiply the amount ^ or final value, of an annuity 
of %1 J for the given rate and time, by the given annuity. 

Note. — ^When the annuity draws simple interest, the 
amount is found as in annual interest, 

Ex. 2. Find the final value of an annuity of $150, running 
12 years at 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Ans. $2253.87+. 
Ex. 3. An annuity of $200 hajs been in arrears 15 years ; 
what is the amount due, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

Ans, $4655.194. 
Abt. 161. To find the present value of an annuity certain. 
Ex 1. What is the present value of an annuity of $120, 
to continue 25 years, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. $1534 

Operation. 

$12.783356, present value of $1. (See Table.) 

120 

$1534.0(B720 " $120. 

HxjLK. — Multiply the present value of $1, cw an annuity 
for the given rate and time, by the given annuity. 

Note. — Since the present value of an annuity is the present 
worth of its amount, or final value, the present value of an 
annuity may also be found by first finding the amount, cmd 
then the present worth of this amount. 

Ex. 2, What is the present value of an annuity of $650, to 
continue 15 years, at 5 per cent. ? Ans. ij^6746.7T77. 
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Ex. 3. What is the present worth of a leasehold of $1200, 
payable annually for 50 years^ at 6 per cent. ? 

Ana. #1891423. 

Ex. 4. A widow is entitled to (140 a year, payable semi- 
annually, for 18 years ; what is the present value of her inte- 
rest, at 10 per cent compound interest ? Arts. $1158.80. 

Ex 5. I wisl^ to purchase an annuity which shall secure to 
my ward, at 4 per cent, compound interest, $250 a year for 
14 years. What must I deposit in the annuity office ? 

Ans. $2640.78. 

Abt. 152. To find the present value of a perpetuity, 

Ex. 1. What is the present value of a perpetual leasehold 
of $1200 a year, at 5 per cent. ? Ans. $24000. 

Operation, 
$1200.00-T-.05=$24000, present value. 

Eocplanatian. — ^The present value must evidently be a prin- 
cipal which yields an annual interest of $1200, at 5 per cent. 

BuLE. — Divide the given annuity by the interest of $l,/or 
one year, 

Ex. 2. What is the present value of the perpetual lease 
of $4800 a year, at 8 per cent, interest ? ' Ans. $60000. 

Ex. 3. What is the present value of a perpetual leasehold 
of $1600 a year, payable semi-annually, at 6 per cent, interest 
per annum ? Ans. $27066}. 

Suggestion. — ^When an annuity is payable semi-annually, 
or quarterly, interest must be allowed on the half-yearly or 
quarterly payments to the close of the year. The annuity in 
the last example is $1624. 

Ex. 4 The ground rent of an estate yields an annual in- 
come of $2400, payable quarterly, at 4 per cent, per annum. 
What is the value of the estate ? Ans. $60900. 

Aet. 158. To find the present value of a certain annuity 
in reversion. 

Ex. 1. What is the present value of an annuity of $250, 
deferred 12 years and to continue 10 years, allowing 6 per 
cent, compound interest ? Ans. $91443+. 
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a 

Operation. 

$12.041582— present worth of $1 for 22 yrs. 
8.383844 " « 12 yrs. 

$3:657738 " " 10 yrs. deferred 12 yra. 

2 50 
$914.434500 « $250 « " 

Explanation. — The present worth of an annoitj of $1 for 
22 years must be equal t6 its present worth for 12 years, plus 
its present worth for the 10 succeeding years. Hence the pres- 
ent worth of an annuity of $1 for 10 years deferred 12 years 
must equal its present worth for 22 years, minus its present 
worth for 12 years. The present worth of $250 is evidently 
250 times the present worth of $1. 

BuLE. — Find from the table the present value of an annu- 
ity of $1, commencing at once and continuing tiU the tebmi- 
NATiON of the annuity y and also till the reversion commences. 
Multiply the differences of these present values by the, given 
annuity. 

Note. — ^If the annuity is perpetual^ the present worth of 
$1, commencing at once, is found according to the last article. 

Ex. 2. What is the present value of a leasehold of $1800, 
deferred 10 years and to run 20 years, at 5 per cent, compound 
interest ? Ans. $13771.2888. 

Ex. 3. A lease, whose rental is $1000 a year, is left to two 
sons. The elder is to receive the rent for 9 years and the 
youngest for the 12 years succeeding. What is the present \ 

value of each son's interest, allowing 6 per cent, compound in- 
terest ? Ans. to last, $4962.385. 

Ex. 4 What is the present value of a perpetuity of $900, 
to commence in 30 years, allowing 4 per cent, compound inte- 
rest? Ans. $6937.17. 

Abt. 164. To find the annuity, the present or final value, 
time and rate being given. 

Ex. 1. An annuity running 20 years, at 7 per cent, com- 
pound interest, is worth $15,000 ; what is the annuity ? 

Ans. $1415.89. 
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Operation, 
. $15000 -^ $10.593997 = 1415.89. 

Explanation. — Since $10.593997^ at 7 per cent, compound 
interest for 20 years, yields an annuity of $1, $15000 will 
yield an annuity equal to $15000-7-10.593997. 

BuLE. — Divide the present or final value of the given annu- 
ity by the present or final value of an annuity of $1, for the 
given rate and time. 

Ex. 2. An annuity in arrears for 8 years, at 5 per cent, 
compound interest, amounts to $47745.545 ; what is the an- 
nuity ? Ans. $500. 

Ex 3. A yearly pension, unpaid for 12 years, at 6 per 
cent, compound interest, amounted to $1591.7127 ; what was 
the pension ? Ans. $100. 

Ex. 4 The present value of a lease, running 25 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest, is $15340.037 ; what is the an- 
nual income ? Ans. $1200. 



OONTINO-ENT ANNUITIES. 

Abt. 156. When the annuity is to cease with the life of a 
certain person or persons, it becomes necessary to ascertain the 
prohahUity of the person or persons, upon the continuance of 
whose life the annuity depends, surviving a given period. The 
measure of this probability is called Expectalion of Life^ and 
has already been noticed under Life Insurance. 

In computing contingent annuities, the expectation of life 
of the person or persons named, as shown in Bills of Mortality, 
is taken as the time of the annuity. It can then be computed 
as an annuity certain. 

A table, showing the present value of an annuity of $1, to 
continue during the life of an individual, is called a Table of 
Life Annuities. 

Abt. 156. To find the present value of a life annuity. 
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Ex. 1. What is the present value of a life pension of 9150, 
the age of the pensionary being 75 years ; interest, 5 per cent ? 

Ana. 9748.35. 

OjpercUton. 

$4.989 — rvalue of annuity of $1. 
150 

9748.350 " " $150. 

Bulb. — Multiply the present value <^ a life annuity of$ly 
as shown in the table^ by the given annuity. 

Ex. 2. Suppose a person 60 years of age is to receive an 
annual salary of $600 during life. What is the present value 
of such income, at 6 per cent., compound interest ? 

Ans. $4982.40. 

Ex. 3. What must be paid for a life annuity of 9560 a 
year, by a person aged 55 years, at 5 per cent., compound in- 
terest ? Ans. 95794.32. 

Abt. 157. To find how lai^ge a life annuity can be bought 
for a given sum, by a person of a given age. 

Ex. 1. How large a life annuity can be purchased for 92400, 
by a person aged 965 years, at 7 per cent. Ans. $350.51. 

Operation. 

2400.000 ^ 6.847 = 350.51. 

BuLE. — Divide the given sum by the present value of an 
annuity of $l/or the given ogre and rate. 

Note. — This is the reverse of the preceding article. 

Ex. 2. How large a pension, at 6 per cent., compound in- 
terest, can be bought for $1600, the age of the pensionary 
being 50 years ? 

Ex. 3. How large an annuity can be bought for $3000, by 
a person aged 25 ; interest, 5 per cent ? Ans. 190.15. 
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ALLIO-ATION. 

Art. 158. In variouB kinds of bosiness^ it is sometimes 
convenient or necessary to mix articles of different values or 
qualities, thus fonning a compound whose value or quality 
differs from that of its ingredients. This process is called 
Alligation (L. ady to, and ligcstus^ bound); a name sug- 
gested by the method of solving some of its problems by joiq- 
ing or binding together the terms. 

The various problems in Alligation may be divided into 
two classes, commonly called Alligation Medial and AUiga- 
iion Altemcste. 



ALLIQATION MEDIAL. 

Abt. 169* Alligation Medial teaches the method of find- 
ing the average value or quality of a mixture, the value or 
quality, and also the quantity, of whose ingredients are known. 
Ex 1. A farmer mixed together 50 bushels of oats, at 40 
cents per bushel ; 30 bushels of barley, at 50 cents per bushel ; 
and 25 bushels of com, at 60 cents per bushel. What was a 
bushel of the mixture worth ? 

Explanation. — Since the value of 50 

OPSBATION. bushels of oats, at 40 cents a bushel, is 

cti. Ota. 2000 cents ; of 30 bushels of barley, at 

S ^ ^=1500 ^ ^^*® * bushel, 1500 cents ; and 25 

go X 25=1500 bushels of com, at 60 cents a bushel, 

105 )5000 ^^^ cents ; the value of the mixture is 

~$lTl 2000 cents + 1500 cents + 1500 cent8= 

5000 cents. But the mixture contains 
50 bushels 4- 30 bushels + 25 bu8hels= 105 bushels. Hence, the 
value of 1 bushel of the mixture is ttt of 5000 cents=47i? 

cents. 

Ex. 2. A goldsmith melted together 12 oz. of gold, 20 
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caiBts fine ; 6 oz., 18 carats fine ; and 10 ob., 16 cants fine. 
What was the qnalitj of the mixtnie ? Ans. I84 cazats. 

ExplanattaiL — Since a carat of gold 
is the twenhf'/ourth part of ihe mass 



^^^^ ^^ 91?^ rMtfded as a unit (here an oz.), 12 

18 X 6 = 108 <«. of gold, each oz-contaiiung^cara^ 

16 X 10 = 160 of pnre gold, contain 12 tunes 20 carats 

^ )5C^ =240 carats ; 6 oz. of gold, each con- 

~18 1 taining 18 carats, contain 108 carats ; 

10 oz. of gold, each containing 16 carats^ 

contain 160 carata Hence, 12 0Z.+6 OZ.+IO oz.=28 oz. of 

mixture contain 240 carats + 108 carats + 160 carat8=508 

carats, and 1 oz. of the mixture must, therefore, contain -^j of 

508 carats=18| carats. 

Note. — ^The regarding of a carat as aunit of measure of the 
pure gold in a given mass is not essential to the explanation 
of the above solution. For, suppose the comparative qualities 
of the above varieties of gold^ represented respectivelj by the 
numbers 20, 18, and 16. Now, as these numbers represent 
the comparative qualities of the three varieties of gold, it is 
clear they must contain a common unit of quality. The num- 
ber 20 denotes that the quality of the first variety contains 
thb common union of quality 20 times ; and, hence, 20 is the 
measure of its quality. But the effect of 12 oz. in determining 
the quality of a mixture is 12 times as great as the e£^t of 
1 oz. ; hence, 12^ 20 or 240, is the effective quality of 12 oz. 
of gold, if the quality of 1 oz. is 20. 

Multiply the value or quality of each article by the number 
of articles J and divide the sum of the products by the sum of 
the articles. The quotient will be the average value or quality 
of the mixture. 

Ex. 3. A grocer mixed 15 lbs. of coffee, at 18 cents a 
pound ; 35 lbs., at 16 cents a pound ; and 40 lbs., at 14 cents a 
pound. What is a pound of the mixture worth ? Ans, 15| cents, 

Ex. 4. A grocer mixed 25 gallons of wine, at 90 cents a 
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gaHon ; 40 gallons of brandy, at 75 cents a gallon ; and 10 
gallons of water withont price. What is a gallon of the mix- 
ture worth ? Ana. 70 cents. 



ALLIQATION ALTERNATE. 

Art. 160. AUigcUion Alternate teaches the method of 
finding in what proportion several simple ingredients, whose 
values or qualities are known, must be taken to form a mix* 
tore of a given mean value or quality. 

Sometimes the quantity of one or more of the ingredients 
is given, and it is required to find what amount of l^e other 
ingredients must be taken. 

Sometimes the quantity of the mixture is given, and the 
relative amount of ingredients is required. 

We shall give the solution of examples involving the last 
two conditions, but omit special rules. 

Ex. 1. A grocer has coffees worth 10 and 15 cents a pound. 
In what proportion must they be taken that the mixture may 
be sold for 13 cents a pound ? 

Solution. — By selling the mixture for 13 cents a pound, he 
will gain 3 cents on each pound of the coffee worth 10 cents, 
and will lose 2 cents on each pound of the coffee worth 15 
cents. Hence, to counterbalance the gain of 3 cents on 1 
pound of the first kind, he must use 1| (3-~2) pounds of the 
second kind. The proportion, therefore, must be 1 lb., worth 
10 cents, to 1^ lbs., worth 15 cents. 

Ex. 2. A grocer has sugars worth 7, 10, and 12 cents a 
pound. In what proportion must they be taken to make a 
mixture worth 9 cents a pound ? 

Solution. — On each pound of sugar worth 7 cents there is 
a gain of 2 cents, and on each pound of sugar worth 10 cents 
there is a loss of 1 cent. He must, therefore, take 2 pounds of 
the second that the loss may counterbalance the gain on 1 pound 
of the first. On each pound of sugar worth 12 cents there is 
a loss of 3 cents. To counterbalance this loss 1| (3—2) poimds 
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more of the first kind most be taken. Hence, the proportion 
is l+li=r2| Ibe. worth 7 cents, to 2 lbs. worth 10 cents, to 1 
lb. worth 12 cents. 

Ex. 3. A grocer has fonr kinds of tea, worth respectively 
50, 60, 70, and 90 cents a ponnd. In what proportion most 
they be taken to make a mixture worth 80 cents a poimd ? 

Solution, — On a ponnd of the first kind there is a gain of 
30 cents ; on a ponnd of the second, a gain of 20 cents ; on a 
ponnd of the third, a gain of 10 cents ; and, hence, on a ponnd 
of each of these three kinds a gain of 30+20+10=60 cents. 
On 1 ponnd of the fourth kind there is a loss of 10 cents ; and, 
hence, to counterbalance the 60 cents gain, 6 pounds of the 
fourth kind must be taken. The proportion is, therefore, 1 
lb. of the first kind, to 1 lb. of the second, to 1 lb. of the third, 
to 6 pounds of the fourth or multiples of these numbers. 

Ex. 4 A farmer has oats worth 40 cents a bushel ; com, 
worth 50 cents ; rye, worth 70 cents ; and wheat, worth 90 
cents. How must they be mixed that the mixtiu^ maybe 
worth 60 cents ? 

Solution. — On each bushel of oats there is a gain of 20 
cents ; on each bushel of wheat a loss of 30 cents. Hence, he 
must take 1^ bushel of oats to 1 bushel of wheat. On each 
bushel of com there is a gain of 10 cents ; on each bushel of 
rye, a loss of 10 cents. Hence, he must take 1 bushel of com 
to 1 of rye. Proportion, 1|, 1, 1, 1. 

Note. — ^In the above solutions, it will be observed thai the 
ingredients are combined^ two and two, in such quantities as 
to make gains and losses equal. 

METHOD BY LINKING. 

3d Example above. 

Ana., or Am. VeriflcaHoni. 



|60v - -10^ 

^1700/ - - 10 
190^30+20+ 10=60 J 



10= 



ri 
1 
1 

6 



10x50= 500 1x50= 50 

10x60= 600 1x60= 60 

10x70= 700 1x70= 70 

60 x 90=5400 6 x 90=540 



90 )7200 9 )720 

80 801 



\ 
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4th Eocample. 



140 - 
90/ - 



Am., 

30 
10 
10 
20 



-4-10= 



or Ant. 

3 
1 
1 
2 



30x40=1200 3x40=120 
10x50= 600 
10x70= 700 
20x90=1800 



1x50= 50 
1x70= 70 
2 X 90=180 



70 



)4200 
60 



)^0 
60 



Or lihua : 



60 



40v - 

50J - 

70^ - 

90^ - 



10 
30 
20 
10 



\ -5-10= \ 



or Am. 

1 

3 
2 
1 



TerlflMtioni. 

10x40=: 400 1x40= 40 
30x50=1500 
20x70=1400 
10x90= 900 



70 



)4200 
60 



3x60=150 
2x70=140 
1x90= 90 

7 )^ 

60 



RTTX^S. 



Write the values or qwdUiea of the ingredienta in a column^ 
and the value or quality of the mixture at the 10 hand. Link 
each number in the column that is less than the value or qual^ 
ityofthe mixture with one that is obeateb^ or the reverse. 

Then find the difference between the value or quality of the 
mixture and that of each ingredient^ and place the same oppo^ 
site the number with which it is connected. The number y or 
the sum of the numbers, opposite the value or quality of each 
ingredient, wiU denote the amount of the same to be taken. 

jRemark. — Since eqni-mtiltiples of quantities have the same 
relation to each other as the quantities themselves, it follows 
that any equi-multiples of these numbers will also satisfy the 
conditions of the problem* 

Ex. 5. A merchant has teas worth 60, 75, 80, and 100 cents 
per lb. How much of each kind must he take to make a mix- 
ture worth 85 cents per lb. ? Ans. 1, 1, 1, 2. 

Ex. 6. A wine-merchant wishes to mix wine worth $1.20 
and $1.40 per gallon, with water. How much of each kind 
must he use to make a mixture worth $1.00 per gallon ? 

Ex. 7. A goldsmith wishes to combine gold 22 carats fine ; 

19 carats fine ; 18 carats fine ; and 17 carats fine. In what 

16 
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65 



|45n 

'50 >A 

60 0/ 



175 



GO 
60 
60 



proporticn most they he united HaX the oompoiind may be 20 
carats fine? 

Ex. 8. A &nner widies to mix 60 bnahels of corn, at 60 
cents a bushel, with lye, at 75 cents ; barley, at 50 cents ; and 
oats at 45 cents. What quantity of rye, barley, and oats 
must be taken that the mixture may be worth 65 cents a 

boshel ? 

Ei^pUmation. — Since 
the amount of com to 
be taken is 6 times 
X 6= { ^ the amount found — ^10 
24Q bushels — ^the quantity 
of oats, barley, and 
lye, must be increased in the same ration : «'. e., be multi- 
plied by 6. 

Ex. 8. A grocer wishes to mix 100 poxmds ofcaSee, worth 
12 cents, with oofiee worth 15, 10, and 8 cents. What quan- 
tities must he take that the mixture may be wortb 11 o^its a 
pound? 

10. A win&>merchant wishes to fill a cask containing 36 
gallons with a mixture of wines worth 91*00, #lu20, $1.50, 
and $1.60 per gallon. How many gallons of each kind most 
he take that the mixture may be worth $1.40 per gallon ? 
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- 10" 

- 10 

- 10 
20+15+5=40 



Operation. 



Or thus: 



140 



ICON 

160^ 



- 20 

- 10 

- 20 

- ^ 
90 

36-5-90=$ 



xi= 




201 

20 ' ~^"— 
40 



21 
1 
2 
J 

9 
36^9=4 



x4= 



8 

4 

8 

16 

36 



Explanation. — Since, in the first case, the amount reqnired 
— 36 ^dlons — is f of the amount obtained by mixing 20 gal- 
lons of the first kind, 10 gallons of the second, 20 gallons 
of the third, and 40 of the fourth, it is evident tiiat f of the 
quantity of each ingredient must be taken. In the second 
case, the amount required is 4 times the amount obtained ; 
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and, henoe, fhe quantity of each ingredient must be multi- 
plied by 4. 

Ex. 11. A trader wishes to fill 10 casks, each containing 28 
gallons, with a mixture of brandy, rum, and water. If the 
brandy is worth 80 cents a gallon, and the rum 95 cents, how 
many gallons of each must be taken that the mixture may be 
worUi 75 cents ? 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

Art. 161. Partnership 'is the association of two or more 
persons, for the purpose of carrying on business at their joint 
expense. 

Each person thus associated is called a. partner ; and the 
several partners, in their associated capacity, are called a com- 
pony 9 fi^m^ or ioiMe. 

The money or property invested by such a company in 
business is called their capitai, or jotnt-stocky or stock in trade. 

The profits and losses of the business are sometimes shared 
by the several partners in proportion to their stock in trade ; or 
more correctly, in proportion to the use or interest of their stock 
in trada When the stock of the several partners is invested for 
the same length of time the interest of the stock is proportioned 
to the stock itself ; and, hence, the profits and losses in this 
case are shared in proportion to the stock of the several partners. 

Sometimes one or more of the partners furnish the capital, 
and the other or others contribute their services. 

The profit or loss to be shared is called a dividend. 

The duration of a partnership is limited by contract, or is 
left indefinite, subject to be dissolved by mutual consent and 
agreement. 

When a company is dissolved^ either by the limitations of 
the contract or by mutual agreement, the adjustment of the 
accounts of the company, and the division of effects, is called 
^partnership settlement. 
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Note. — ^Although partnerahlp settlemeEits fidl pfopofy 
within the provinoe of book-keying, we have added a few ex- 
amples to illustrate the manner of closing such aooomitL 

Abt 162, When the capital of the several partnen is 
invested for the same length of time, to find each partner's 
share of the profit or loss. 

Ex 1. A, B, and C enter into partnership in the Imnber 
business for 3 years. A put in $2400; B, 3600 ; G, |G00. 
At the time of the dissolution of the firm the net profits were 
$4000. What is each partner's share of the profits ? 

riBST MBTHOn. 

A's stock, $2400= MVV= t of entire stock. 

B's " 3600=tVAV=tV " " 
C's " 6000=TVyVV= \ " « 

Entire stock, $12000 

Hence, A's share of profits=: \ of $4000=$ 800 
B's " " =fV of $4000= 1200 
O's « « =1 of $4000= 2000 

Entire profits, .... $4000 

Eayplanation. — Since A's stock equals |, B's i\, and C's \ 
of the entire stock, A would be entitled to |, B to tVi ^ ^ 
to \ of the entire profits. 

BSOOKD MSTHOD. 

A's stock, $2400 
B's " 3600 
C's " 6000 

. Entire stock, $12000 
" profits, $4000 

T7VW==i* Hence, profits=| of stock. 

A's share of profits= \ of $2400=$ 800 
B's " ^ =1 of $3600= 1200 
C's " " = J of $6000= ^000 

Entire profits, .... $4000 

ExpUxnation. — Since the entire profits equal \ of the entire 
stock, each partner's share of the profits must equal } of his 
stock. 
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THIBD METHOD. 

^4000^912000=.33f Hence the piofit8=:33i per cent 
of the Block. 

A'b share of profit8=92400x.33i=$ 800 
B's <« ^ = 3600 X. 331= 1200 
C's " " = 6000x.33i= 2000 

Entire profits, $4000 

rOUBTH MSTHOD. 



$12000:92400 
912000 : 93600 
912000 : 96000 



9 800. A's profits. 
91200, B's " 
92000, C's " 



84000 
9^00 
94000 

94000, Entire profits. 

Bulb. — First find wb±t pabt of the entire stock each 
partner has contributedy then take the same pabt (^ the total 
profits or loss for each partner^ s share of the same. 
Or, 

First find what pabt of the entire stock the total profits 
or loss may he ; then take the same pabt <f each partner^s 
stock for his $hare of ihe profits or loss. 
Or, 

Find what per cent, of the entire stock the total profits or 
loss may be ; then multiply each partner^ s stock by the rate 
per cent, expressed decimally. 
Or, 

Form the proportiony as the toholestook istoeachpartner^s 
stocky so is the whole profit or loss to each partner^ s profit or 
loss. 

Ex. 2. A, B, and traded in company. A put in $8000 ; 
B, 94500 ; and C, 93500. Their profits were 96400. What is 
each partn^s share of the profits ? Ans. C's 91400. 

Ex. 3. A and B, in trading for three years, make a profit 
of 94800. A invested f as much stock as B. What is each 
man's share of profit ? Ans. B's $3000. 

Ex. 4. Two drovers, A and B, have been operating in com- 
pany in buying and selling sheep. A made purchases to the 
amount of 96780, and paid expenses amounting to 927412. 
B made purehases to the amount of $3840, and paid expenses 
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* 

amounting to $312. The sheep were sold by A for $10,482. 
How much was made or lost ? How will A and B settle, the 
profits or losses to be shared equally ? 

Ex. 5. C and D agree to perform a certain piece of work 
for government, for which they are to receive $4680, provided 
it passes inspection as No. 1. If it pass as No. 2, 15 per cent 
is to be deducted ; as No. 3, 20 per cent, is to be deducted. 

The result of the inspection was as follows : 

1st division, which is f of contract, is No. 1. 
2d " " i " No. 3. 

2d « « i " No. 2. 

has advanced, for the prosecution of the work, $1328 ; 
B has advanced $987.45. Neither has received anything from 
government, and all the money advanced has been used. How 
much have they gained, and what is each man's share ? 

Art. 163. When the capital is invested for different periods 
of time, to find each partner's share of the profits or loss. 

Ex. 1. A, B, and G traded in company. When they com- 
menced business, A put in $4000 ; B, $3000 ; and C, $5000. 
At the close of the first year A put in $3000 more, and C took 
out $1000. At the close of the second year B put in $2000. 
At the close of the third year they dissolve partnership, and 
the net profits of the firm are found to be $2100. What is 
each partner's share of the gain ? 

Operation. 

A had in $4000 x 1=$ 4000 ) ft^mno-Lftiinnn— ifciftnnn 
" $7000 X 2=$14000 \ v^^^w+ffiwuu-viwuu. 

^ " Sx?=$ mSS ( WOOO+8 6000=$11000. 

° " l^ilZt iZ ( <^^+> 8OOO=$13000. 
A, B, and C, together, had in $42000 for one year. 

Hence, A's share of gain=i|jfU or ^ of $2100=$900 
" B's " =H*** or H of $2100=$550 

" C's " =inU or H of $2100=$650 

Entire profits, ..... $2100 



\ 
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IhjOanation.— Since A had in $4000 for 1 year, and $7000 
for 2 7earB=$14000 for 1 year, A had in trade the same as 
$4O00+$14000=$1800O for 1 year ; and, since B had in $3000 
for 2 year8=6000 for 1 year, and $5000 for 1 year, B had in 
trade the same as $6000+$5000=$11000 for 1 year; and 
since C had in $5000 for 1 year, and $4000 for 2 years=$8000 
for 1 year, G had in trade the same as $5000 +$8000= $13000 
for 1 year. Hence, A, B, and G, together, had in trade the 
same as $18000+ $1100+ $13000=:$42000 for 1 year. 

Ifote. — ^The remaining portion of the solution may be in 
accordance with' either of the four preceding rules ; for the 
time the stock of the several partners is invested is now the 
same— one year — ^A's stock being $18000 ; B's, $11000 ; and 
C's, $13000. 



Ahadin$4000 
B 



BT IKTEBBBT. 

Int Int 






$3000 for 2= $360.00 ; * ecf\nf\ 
$5000 for 1=$300.00 \ -* ^^"'^ 

" $5000 for 1=$300.00 ^ _* Pyonnn 
„ $4000 for 2=$480.00 \ -^^J^^ 

Total interest of entire stock, at 6^=$252a00 

Hence, A's share of profits=^||f or ^ of $2100=900 
" B's " =,Wir or H of $2100=650 

" C's " =,ViV or H of $2100=650 

Note. — Since like parts of two numbers have the same ratio 
as the numbers themselves, it is evident the interest may be 
computed at any per cent It is also evident, from the same 
principle, that the interest of the stock may be r^ard6d aa the 
stock itself; and, hence, when the interest is obtained, the 
remaining portion of the solution may be in accordance with 
either of the/owr preceding rtdes. 

BiTLE. — Multiply each partner^s stock by the time it was 
invested^ and regard the product aa his stock in trade, and the 
SUM of the products as the entire stock in trade, tnd thenpro^ 
ceed according to either of the four preceding rules. 
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Or, 

Find the interest (^ each partner^s stock for the time it was 
invested^ and regard the interest thus found as his stock in 
trade J and the bum <f the interests as the entire stock in trade^ 
and then proceed in accordance unth either qf the four pre- 
ceding rules. 

Ex. 2. A and B entered into partnership Jan« 1, 1858. A 
put in 84500, and B, $5500. July 1, 1858, B put in 91500 
more. Oct. 1, 1858, A took out $500. Jan. 1, 1859, each put 
in $1500. July 1, 1859, they dissolved partnership, and found 
they bad lost $846, What is each partner's share of the 
loss ? Ans. A's $342. 

B'8$501 

Ex. 3. A, B, and C hired a pasture for 6 months, for $245. 
A put in 40 sheep ; B, 50 sheep ; 0, 80 sheep. At the dose 
of 3 months A put in 20 more ; at the close of 4 months B 
took out 20 ; and at the close of 5 months took out 60. 
How much ought each to pay ? Ans, A $75. 

B $65. 
C $105. 

Ex. 4. A and B enter into a partnership for 3 years. A 
put in $10000, and B, $2500. B is to do the business, and 
his services are to be regarded as worth the use of $7500, the 
difference between his and A's stock. At the close of the first 
year A increased his stock to $18000. At the close of the 3 
years the partnership closed, and a net gain found of $9500. 
What is each partner's share of the gain ? Ans. A's $5750. 
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DUODECIMALS' 

Abt. 164, A Duodecimal (Latin duodecimo twelve) is a 
nnmber whose scale is 12 ; hence, 12 nnits of any order make 
one unit of the next higher order. 

This system of numbers is used by artificers in finding ihe 
contents of surfaces and solids. For this purpose the foot is 
divided into 12 equal parts called inches or primes^ marked ' ; 
the inch or prime is divided into 12 equal parts called seconds^ 
marked '\ &c. The accents used to mark the different orders 
are called indices. 

Table. 

12 fourths C) make 1 third C) 

12 thirds " 1 second ('0 

12 seconds " 1 inch or prime O 

12 inches or primes " 1 foot (ft.) 

Note. — Duodecimals may be added and subtracted like 
Denominate Numbers. 



MULTIPLICATION OF DUODECIMALS. 

Abt. 165. To multiply one duodecimal by another. 
Ex. 1. Hoyr many square feet in a board 9 ft. 5 in. long, 
and 2 ft. 8 in. wide ? 

Operaiion. 

9 ft. 5' Explanation. — Since 8'= ri of a foot, 

2 ft. 8^^ and 5'= A, 8' x 5'= ,•, x t*,= tYt=40'= 

6 3' 4" 3' 4'. Write 4' in seconds order. Again, 

2? }^L^ Bmoe8'=TV, 9ft.x8'=9ft.x/T=H=72' 

258q.ft. V 4f' ^^ 72'+ 3' (above) = 75'= 6 sq. ft. 3'. 

Hence 9 ft. 5'x8'=6 sq. ft. 3' 4". Again 5' or t'jx2 ft.= || 
=10' and 9 ft. X 2 ft.=18 sq. ft. Hence 9 ft. 6' x 2 ft.=18 
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sq. ft. 10'. Adding these two products^ the total product is 
25 sq. ft. 1' 4". 

It will be observed liiat the denomination of the prodnct 
of any two denominations is denoted by the sum of their in- 
dices ; thns 5' x 8"=40'", 6" x 4"=24"", &c. 

In the above prooess, the notations of feet, primes, &c.) are 
used for convenience. The multiplier is, however, really an 
abstract number. 

Write the Multiplicand under the Multiplier y placing fi, 
under ft.^ primes under primes^ dtc. ^ ,* 

Beginning at the lowest order y multiply each order of the 
multiplicand by each order of the multiplier y adding their in- 
dices to ascertain the denomination oftheproducty and carrying 
one for every twelve from a lower order to the neoct higher. 

Add the seoeralparticd products for the product required 

2. Multiply 12 ft. 8' by 4 ft. 10'. Ans. 61 sq. ft. 2' 8^ 

3. Multiply 4 a 6' 4" by 8 ft. 8'. Ans. 39 sq. ft. 2' 10" 8"'. 

4. Multiply 10 ft. 6' 6" by 4' 8". 

5. How many square feet in a board 12 ft. 9 in« long and 
11' 4" wide ? Ans. 12 sq^ft. 2' 6". 

6. How many cubic inches in a block 2 ft. 9' long, 1 ft 8^ 
wide, and 2 ft. 4' high ? 

7. Bequired the solid contents of a block 4 ft. 4' long, 2 ft 
3' wide, and 10' high. 

8. How many square feet in 60 boards, each board being 
15 ft 4! long, and 1 ft 2' wide ? 

9. Divide 10 sq. ft. 2' 10" by 5 ft T. Ans. 1 ft 10'. 

Bema/rk. — ^By observing that division is the reverse of mul- 
tiplication, the following process will be readily understood. 
The divisor is placed at the right of the dividend for con- 
venience. 
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DIVIDSND. DIYISOB. 

lOBq.ft.2' 10" I 6 ft. 7' 



r 1ft. 10', Quotient. 



4 r 10" 
4 r 10" 

10. Divide 62 sq. ft 11" 3'" by 8 ft 6' 9". Ans. 7 ft. 3'. 



I NV OL UTI O N. 

Ab9» ^66. Invohaion is the method of finding the powers 
of numbers or quantities. 

The poioer of a number (except the/r«^) is the product ob- 
tained by multiplying the number by itself one or more times. 

The first power of a number is the number itself. It is 
also called the root 

The second power, or square^ is the product of the number 
multiplied by itself once. 

The third power, or cubcj is the product of the number 
multiplied by itself twice. 

The different powers derive their names from the number 
of times the number is taken as a factor. Thus, the first 
power contains the number as a factor once; the second 
power, twice; the third power, three timesy &c. 

The index or exponent of a power is a small figure placed 
at the right and a little above the number, to show the degree 
of the power, or how many times the number is taken as a 
&ctor. 

The power of any number or quantity results from di- 
viding the number by itself and is equal to unity or 1. Thus, 
6'=1,.25'=1, «y=l, &c. 

The following table will illustrate the above definitions 
and remarks. 

6X5-r-5)=l, the power of 6. 

6*=5, the first power or root of 6. 

5' =5 X 5=25, the second power or square of 5. 
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5*=:5 X 5 X 5=125, the third power or cube of 5. 
5*=5 X 5 X 5 X 5=625, the fourth power of 5. 
6'=5x5x5x5x5=3125, the fifth power of 5. 

Bemark. — ^The second power of a number is called its 
aqtiare, becanse the area of a geometrical square is obtained 
by multiplying the number of linear units in one of its sides 
by itself once. The third power is called the cube^ because 
the solid contents of a geometrical cube is obtained by multi- 
plying the number of linear units in one of its sides by itself 
twice. 

Ex. 1. What is the cube or third power of 24 ? 

Operation. 

24, 1st power. 
24 

96 It is evident from the definition that 

^ the cube of a number is obtained by mul- 

576, 2d power, tiplying the number by itself t¥doe, or by 

taking it three times as a factor. 



24' 



2304 
1152 

13824, 3d power. 

BuLE. — MvUiply the number by itadfas many times as 
there are units in the exponent of the power ^ less one. The 
last product wiU he the required power. 

Note. — ^The power of a fraction, either common or decimal, 
is found in the same manner. 

Sxaxnples. 

2. What is the square of 204 ? Ans. 41616. 

3. What is the 4th power of 25 ? 

4. What is the cube of J ? Ans. yVr- 

5. What is the square of 2.5 ? 

6. What is the 4th power of .04 ? Ans. .00000256. 

7. What is the 5th power of ^ ? 

8. What is the 9th power of 12 ? 

Suggestion. — Since the product of two or more powers of 
a given number is the power denoted by the sum of their ex- 
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ponenta, the 9fh power of 12 may be found by multiplying the 
the 3d power by itself itoioe ; thus, 12' x 12* x 12'=12'. 
9. What is the 4th power of 2^ ? Am. 39tV« 

10. What is the 3d power of 2.04 ? 

11. What is the value of 15* ? 

12. What is the value of (|)' ? Ana. jVy. 
la What is the value of 201' ? 

14. What is the value of .001* ? 

15. What is the square of 9^ ? Ana. 85iV- 



E VOL UTIO N. 

Abt. 167. Evolution is the method of finding the roots 
of numbers or quantities. 

Evolution is the reverse of involution. In the latter^ the 
rod is given to find the pouter. In the former, the power is 
given to find the root. 

The root of a number is such a number as multiplied by 
itself a certain number of times, will produce the given 
number. 

Thfy first root of a number is the number itself. It is also 
called the firat power. 

The aecondy or aquare root of a number is that number 
which, multiplied by itself onoe^ will produce the given 
number. 

The ihirdy or cube root must be multiplied by itself twice 
to produce the given number. 

The difierent roots take their names from the number of 

■ 

times they are taken as fiEhctors to produce the given number. 
The first root is taken once as a fitctor ; the second or square 
root, twice; the third or cube root, three timea^ &c. 

A root of a number may be defined to be a factor 
which taken a certain number of times, will produce the given 
number. 

The root of a number is usually indicated by the radical 
aign 4/ placed before it, with the index of the root written 
above it. 
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Thus, 1/64 Bhowsi^t the 3d root of 64 18 to be taken; V^, 
the 4th root of 81 ; \/15^ the Ist root of 15^ &c. 

The index is nso^j omitted in case of the second or 
square root. Thus, v/64 or V64 equally indicates the squaio 
root of 64. 

The root of a number may also be indicated by a fractional 
exponent^ placed on the right of the number. Thus 16^ indi- 
cates the square root of 16 ; 81^, the fourth root of 81. 

12^ denotes that the cube root of the square of 12 is to 
be taken. 

A number may be either the perfect or imperfect power of 
a required root. 25 is a perfect square, but an imperfect cube. 
The eocact root of an imperfect power can not be extracted and 
is called a surd. Prime numbers are imperfect powers of all 
their roots, except Hiejirst. 
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Abt. 168. TJie Square Boot of a number is a number 
which multiplied by itself will produce the given number. 
Thus the square root of 16 is 4^ since 4 x 4=16. 

The process of findiog the square root of a number is best 
understood by observing the manner in which the square of 
a number is formed, and the relation which the orders of the 
square bear to those of the root. 

The first nine numbers are : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and their squares 

1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81. 
From which it is seen that the square of any number composed 
of one order of figures, can not contain more than two orders. 

Conversely, that the square root of any number composed 
of one or itvo orders is composed of but one order. 

It will further be seen that the numbers in the second line 
above are the only perfect squares found below 100, and that 
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the sqnare root of any number between any two of these con- 
secutive perfect squares is between the two corresponding roots 
above. Thus, 75 is not a perfect square and its square root 
is between 8 and 9. 

The first nine numbers expressed by tens are, 
10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90, 
and their squares, 

100, 400, 900, 1600, 2500, 3600, 4900, 6400, 8100. 
From which it is seen that the square of tena gives no order 
below hundreds or above thauaanda. In tha same manner it 
may be shown that the square of any number must contain at 
least twice as many orders^ less onSj as the number squared. 
If the left hand figure of the number squared is more than 
threcy the square wiU always contain just twice <xs many or- 
ders as the root. Thus, the square of 456 contains six orders. 

Again, every number may be regarded as composed of tens 
and units. Thus, 65 is composed 6 tens and 5 units, that is 
60+5=65 ; 365, of 36 tens and 5 unite, that is 365=360+5. 
Hence(65)'=(60y+2 x 60 x 5+(5)'=3600+ 600+25=4225, 
and (365)'= (360)'+2x 360 x5+(5)'= 129600+3600+25= 
133225. 

In like manner it may be shown that the square of any 
number is equal to the sq^iare of the tens plus twice the product 
of tens by units plus the square of units. 

The two principles, above, determine the process of extract- 
ing the square root of a number. 

Ex. 1. What is the square root of 4225 ? 

Operation. Explanation. — Since 4225 is composed 

4225165 of four orders, its root wiU be composed 

36 of but two ; and since the square of units 

6x2=12 5)62 5 is composed of units and tens, and the 

J^r square of tens, of hundreds and thousands, 

we separate the number into periods of two figures each, by 

placing a dot over units and another over hundreds. 

Now 42 must contain the square of the ten's figure of the 
root. The greatest perfect square in 42 is 36, the square root 
of which is 6. Hence 6 is the ten's figure of the root Sub- 
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tracting the square of the ten's figure of the root fit)m 42 hun- 
dreds^ we have 6 hundreds for a remainder, to which, if the 
25 units be added, we shall have 625, which is composed of 
tunce ihe product of the tens of the root by the units (to le 
found) plus the square (/the units. 

Now the product of tens by units ^ves no order below 
tens, hence 62 tens must contain twice the product of the tens 
by the units. It may contain more, since the square of unitf 
may give tens. 

If 62 tens be divided by 2 x 6 tens, or 12 tens, the quotient, 
5, wiU be the unit figure of the root. By placing 5, the unit 
figure, at the right of 12 tens, and multiplying the result, 125, 
by 5, the product will be twice the tens by the units, plus the 
square of the units. 

Ex. 2. What is the square root of 133225 ? 

133225(365, Ans. 
3x3= 9 

3x2=6 6)432 
66x6= 396 



36x2=72 6)362 5 
725 X 5= 362 5. 



1. Separate the given number into periods of two figures 
each J commencing at units. 

2. Find the greatest perfect square in ihe Irft hand period 
andplace its root on the right as the highest order of the root. 

8. Subtract the square of ihe root figure from the hfl hand 
periodj and to the remainder annex the next period for a 
dividend. 

4. Double the part of the root already found for a trial 
divisor f and see how many times it is contained in the divi- 
dendy exclusive of the right handfigure^ and write ihe quotient 
as the next divisor of the rooty and also at the right of the trial 
divisor. 

5. Multiply the divisor thus formed by ihe figure of the 
root last found, and subtract the product from the dividend 
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6. To this remainder annex the next period /or the next 
dividend, and divide the same by tvnoe the root already found, 
and continue in this manner uni%L aU the periods are used. 

Notes. — ^1. The left hand period often contains but one 
figure. 

2. Twice the root already found is called the tricU divisor, 
since the quotient may not be the next figure of the root. 
The quotient may be too large^ in which case it must be made 
less. The true divisor is the trial divisor with the figure of 
the root found annexed. 

3. When any dividend exclusive of its right hand figure is 
not large enough to contain its trial divisor^ place a cipher for 
the next figure of the root^ and double the root thus formed 
for a new trial divisor, and form a new dividend by bringing 
down the next period. 

4 When there is a remainder after all the periods are 
used, annex a period of two ciphers, and thus continue the 
operation until the requisite number of decimal places is ob- 
tained. In this case, there will be a remainder, how far soever 
the operation be continued, since the square of no one of the 
nine digits ends with a cipher. 

5. The square root of a common fraction may be found by 
taking the root of both terms, when they are perfect squares. 
When both terms of a fraction are not perfect squares, and 
can not be changed to perfisct squares, the root of the firaction 
can not be exactly found. The approximate root, however, 
may be found by multiplying the numerator of the fraction 
by the denominator, and extracting the root of the product, 
and dividing the result by the denominator. By extracting 
the root to decimal places the error may be further lessened. 

6. In finding the square root of a decimal or a mixed deci- 
mal, oonmience separating into periods at the order of units 
for the whole number, and at the order of tentJis for the deci- 
mal If there be an odd number of decimal places, annex 
a cipher. > 

7. Mixed numbers must first be reduced to improper frac- 
tions or to mixed decimals. , ^ 

17 
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3. What is the square root of 32041 ? Ana. 179. 

4. What is the square root of 492804 ? Ana. 702. 

5. What is the square root of 94249 ? Ana. 307. 

6. What is the square root of 2 ? Ana. 1.414 +• 
7* What is the square root of 62.8 ? 

6^.80(7.924, Ana. 
7x7= 49 
7x2=14.9)13.80 
14.9 X. 9= 13.41 
7.9 X. 2= 15,8 2).3900 
15.82 X. 02= .3164 

7.92 X 2= 15.84 4).07360O 
15,844 X .004= .06337 6 

.010224. 

8. What is the square root of .0625 ? Ana. SUk 

9. What is the square root of 57600 ? Ana. 240. 

10. What is the square root of 176.89 ? 

11. What is the square root of -ffy ? Ana. t*¥* 

12. What is the square root of ^Vti ? -4»w. f }. 

13. What is the square root of 30| ? Ana. 5|. 
14 What is the square root of 69} ? Ana. 8|. 



THE RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANOLE. 

Abt. 169. An angle is the dlTrergenoe of two lines meetiug 
at a common point 

Angles are divided into threeclasses ; acutCy obtuae, and 
right. 

The annexed figures illustrate the three kinds of angles. 




Aente. Obtain Vigbjtuif^ 

A triangle is a figure bounded by three straight lines. It 
also contains^ as its name indicates^ three angles. 
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A right-angled triangle contains a right angle. 

The side opposite the right angle is called the hypotenuse. 

The other two sides are called the base and perpendicular. 




Pupeodieakr. 



It is an established theorem that the square of the hypot- 
enuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. 

The annexed figure illustrates this theorem and the fol- 
lowing rules. 



\. ^ X >^ ^ 








v<y 
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Kx 




1 




X 



















































Bttle 1. — Extract the square root of the 8t7H of the square 
of the base and the square of the perpendicular ; ihe resviU 
wiU be the htpotenubs. 
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BuLE 2. — Extract ihe square root cf the divfebsnox be- 
tween the square of the kypotemue and the square of i\t 
given side; the result mU be the other side required. 

1. What is the hypotenuse of a ri^t-^ngled triangle 
whose base is 36 ft. and perpendicular 45 fib.? Atis. ff7.6 ft. 

2. If the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 65 feet, 
and the base 52 feet^ what is the perpendicular ? 

Ans. 39 feet 

3. The hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 80 feet^ 
and the perpendicular 48 feet^ what is the base ? 

Ans. 64 feet 

4. Two ships start from the same point at the same time. 
In six days, one has sailed 500 miles due east, and the other 
400 miles due north. What is their distance apart ? 

5. How £Eur from the base of a building must a ladder lOO 
feet in length be placed so as to reach a window 60 feet from 
the ground ? Ans. 80 feet 

6. A room is 32 feet long and 24 feet wide ; what is the 
distance between the opposite comers ? Ans. 40 ft. 

7. A boy in flying his kite let out 500 feet of string and 
then found that the distance from where he stood to a point 
directly under the kite was 400 feet ; how high was the kite ? 

Ans. 300 feet 



CUBE ROOT. 

Abt. 170. 7%6 Oiibe Soot of a number is a number which 
multiplied by itself twice, will produce the given number. 
Thus, the cube root of 64 is 4, since 4x4x4=64. 

The process of finding the cube root of a number is best 
tmderstood, as in square root, by involving a number, and thus 
ascertaining the law of the formation of the power. 

The first nine numbers are, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and their cubes, 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 612, 729. 
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From which it is seen that the cabe of any number composed of 
one order of figures may contain one, two, or three orders. 

Converaely, the cube root of any number composed of one, 
two, or three orders, is composed of but one order. 

The numbers in the second line above are the only perfect 
cubes below 1000. 

Again, 10*=1000 and 9O'=729O0O. From which it is seen 
that tiie cube of tens gives bo order below thousands, or above 
hundreds of thousands. In the same manner it may be shown 
that the cube of any number must contain at least three times 
as many orders, less two, as the number cubed. Thus the cube 
of any number composed of four ordws must contain either 
ten, eleven, or twelve figures. 

Let us now involve a number composed of two orders — 
tens and units — ^to the third power, and observe the law of 
formation. 

64'= 50"+3x50'x4+3x50x4'+4'= 125000+30000+2400 
+64=157464. 

By using algebraic symbols, it may be rigidly shown that 
what is true of the above number, is true of any number com- 
posed of tens and units ; that is. 

The cube of any number composed of tens and units is 
equal to the cube of the tens, plus three times the product of 
the square of the tens by the units, plus three times the product 
of the tens by the square of the units, plus the cube of the units. 

Let us now proceed to determine a process by which the 
cube root of a number may be found. 

Ex. 1. What is the cube root of 157465 ? 

54 

4 



54 1574644 

54 5*= 125 



216 6" X 3= 751324 

270 54*= 157464 

2916 
54 



11664 
14580 

157464 
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IJotplanation. — Since 157464 is composed of six orders, the 
root will be composed of two, and since the cube of tens give 
no order below thousands, we separate the number into periods 
of three figores each by placing a dot over units, and another 
over thousands. Now, according to principles above explained, 
157 must contain the cube of the ten* 8 figure of the root. The 
greatest cube in 157 is 125, the cube root of which is 5. 
Place 5 for the ten's figure of the root Subtract the cube of 
5 from 157, and annex 4 of the next period to the remainder, 
giving 324 Now three times the product of the square of the 
tens by the units must be found in 324, since the square of tens 
gives no order below hundreds. 

Square 5 tens and multiply the result by 3 for a trial divi- 
sor to find the next root figure. Place the quotient below the 
order in the root. It may be too large, since three times the 
product of the tens by the square of the units may give orders 
above tens, thus forming a part of 324, cube 54, and since the 
result is not greater than 157464, place 4 for the unit's figure 
of the root. 

Ex. 2. What is the cube root of 34328125 ? 



33 


32 


33 


32 


99 


64 


99 


96 


1089 


1024 


33 


32 


3267 


2048 


3267 


3072 



3432^125 


325 


3'= 27 


35 


3'x3- 27)73 


32*= 32768 


32* X 3=3072)15601 


325*= 34328125. 


1 



35937 32768 

1. Separate the given numbers into periods of three figures 
eachj commencing at units, 

2. Find the greatest perfect cube in the Ufi hand period, 
and place its root on the right as the highest order of the root. 

3. Subtract the cube of the root figure from the left hand 
period, and to the remainder annex the first figure of the next 
jiferiodfoT a dividend. 
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4 Take three times the equate of the root figure now found 
for a tried divisor ^ and place the nurnber of times it is con- 
tained in the dividend, for the next figure of the root Oube 
the root now found, and if the result is less than the first two 
periods of the given number, bring doum the first figure of the 
next period for a new dividend ; if, however, the cube is 
greater than the first two periods, diminish the last root figure 
byl. 

5. Take three times the square of the root now found for 
a ntw trial divisor, and place the number of times it is con* 
tained in the new dividend for the third figure of the root 
Cube the three figures of the root, and subtract the result from 
the first three periods of the given number. Continue the 
operation in a similar manner until all the periods are used. 

Notes, — 1. When any dividend is not large enough to con- 
tain its trial divisor, place a cipher for the next figure of the 
root, and take three times the square of the root thus formed 
for a new trial divisor. Form a new dividend by bringing 
down the remaining two figures of the period, ai^d the first 
figure of the next period. 

2. When there is a remainder after all the periods are used, 
annex periods of ciphers and continue the operation until the 
requisite number of decimal places is obtained. 

3. Extract the cube root of both terms of a common frac- 
tion, when they are perfect powers ; otherwise multiply the 
numerator by the square of the denominator, and divide the 
root of the product by the denominator. The result will be the 
root with an error, less than one divided by the denominator. 

4. In extracting the cube root of decimals or mixed deci- 
mals, ciphers must be added, to fill the periods. 

Xj X a XXI p 1 e • 

1. What is the cube root of 912673 ? Ans. 97. 

2. What is the cube root of 128Q24064 ? Ans. 504 

3. What is the cube root of 48228544 ? Ans. 364 
4 What is the cube root of 3048625 ? Ans. 145. 
5. What is the cube root of 39tVj ? Ans. 3f . 
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6. What ia the cube root of .000097336 ? Ans. .046. 

7. What k the cube root of ll|f ? Ans, 2} ? 

a What M the cube root of xf ITT? 'Ana. /p. 

9. What B the cube root of 14 ? Ana. 2.^+. 

la What is the cube root of .01o623 ? Ans.Si5. 



ABITHMETICAL FROGBBSSION. 



Abt. 17L When serenl numherg are so arranged as to 
increaae or decreaaa in regular order hj a common differenoe, 
thej are said to be in arithmetical progression. 

When thej incresse by the {addition of a constant number, 
it ia called an aacending series, e. jr^ 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, &c 
When they decreaae bj the subtraction of a constant ninxH 
ber, it ia called a descending serieSj e. g^ 19, 16, 13, 10, j^c. 

The nnmbera are called terms j the first and last being 
called extremeSj and the intermediate terms the measw. 

In arithmetical prc^reasion there are five quantities bo 
related to each other, that anj three of them being given, the 
remaining two may be found. Thia fiict givea rise to twenty 
different cases or problems, only six of which will here be givea 
These five quantities in the formulas expreanng their rela- 
tion, are represented as follows : 

a =: The first term. 

I =: The last tenn. 

d z=i The common difference, 

n s= The number of terms. 

s =s The smn of all the terms* 

FOKICULAS. 

(1), a, d and n being given, Z=a±(n— l)d, 

(2), a,ii " ? " " d=S. 

(3), a, d " ? " " n=^+l. 

(4), a,n '' I « « «:=iii(a+n. 

(5), d,n « s « « a=iqF^. 

(6), a,d '' n " « «=in[2a±(»-l)ci]. 
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The interpretation of these formulas for those not fiuniliar 
with algebraic expressions, will furnish the following rules. 
The student will be able to select the proper rule for any par- 
ticular case by noting carefully which three of the five quan- 
tities are given, and which is required. 

(1). The first term, common difference, and number of 
terms being given to find the last term. 

Bulb. — Multiply the common difference by the ntimber of 
termSy less onCf and add the produd to the first temiy if the 
series be ascending, bint subtract it from it, if the series be 

DSSCSNDING. 

(2). The first term, number of terms, and last term being 
given to find the common difference. 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the num* 
ber qftermSy less one. 

(3). The first term, common difference, and last term being 
given to find the number of terms. 

BuLS. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the com^ 
mon difference J and add 1 to the quotient. 

(4). The first term, number of terms, and last term being 
given to find the sum of all the terms. 

BuLE. — Multiply half the sum of the extremes by the num- 
ber of terms. 

(5). The common difference, number of terms, and sum of 
all the terms being given to find the first term. 

BuLE. — Divide the sum of the terms by the number of 
terms ; subtract from the quotient^ if the series be ascending^ 
otherwise add to it half the product of the common difference 
into the number oft&rmSy less one. 

(6). The first term, common difference, and number of 
terms being given to find the sum of all the terms. 

Bulb. — Add to twice the first term, if the series be ascend'^ 
ing; otherwise subtra^ from it the product of the common 
difference into the number of terms j less one ; multiply the 
sum or difference by half the number of terms. 
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Sxaxxiples. 

1. A laborer agreed to dig a well 100 feet deep, for which 
he was to receive 1 cent for the first foot, 5 cents for the second 
and so on increasing the price 4 cents per foot for the entire 
deptL What would he get for the last foot ? 

Ana. $3.97. 

2. If a man begin by lifting 200 lbs., and make equal ad- 
ditions to the weight daily for a year of 365 days, what must 
be the daily additions to reach 800 lbs. at the end of the year? 

Ana. m lbs. 
Secondly. With what weight must he begin, so that the 
daily additions may be two pounds ? Ans. 72 lbs. 

Thirdly. If he begin with 200 lbs., and add IJ lbs. dwly, 
how many days would it require to reach 800 lbs. 

Ans. 401 days. 

3. How many strokes does the hammer of a clock make in 
12 hours ? Ans. 78. 

4 If 100 stakes be set in a straight line 10 feet apart, how 
much twine will it require to connect the first one in the line 
with each of the others separately ? Ans. 49500 feet. 

5. A man agreed to contribute for a benevolent object one 
cent the first day, two cents the second day, three cents the 
third day, and so on through the jeax of 365 days. What 
was the amount of his donation ? Ans. $667.95. 

6. A note was given for $1000, with interest payable an- 
nually, at 7%. Nothing having beea paid for ten years, how 
much did the total amount of interest due exceed the simple 
interest of the principal ? See Art. 100. Ans. $220.50. 

7. If a note for $2000, drawing interest at 6% per annum, 
run 10 yrs. 3 mo. 9 d. with nothing paid, how much would 
the condition of making the "interest payable semi-annually" 
increase the amount due ? Ans. $361.80. 
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GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Abt. 172. A geometriccU progression is such a series of 
numbers^ that each term after the first shall be the product 
of the preceding term and a constant multiplier, called the 
common ratio. 

The progression is ascending or descending ^ according as 
the ratio is greater or less than unity. 

In geometrical progression, as in arithmetical progression, 
there are five quantities so related to each other, that any 
three of them being given the remaining two may be found. 
Of the twenty cases arising therefirom only four will here be 
noticed. 

In the formulas expressing the relation of the five quan- 
tities referred to above, they are represented as follows : 

a = The first term. 
I = The last term. 
r = The common ratio, 
n = The number of terms. 
s = The sum of all the terms. 

FORMULAS. 

(1,) o, r and « being given, I =a r"^*. 
(2,) ?, r and « « « a=j^. 



r— 1 



(3,) a, Z and r " " « = 

(4,) a, r and n " " «=^^- 

These formulas are equivalent to the following rules : 
(1.) The first term, common ratio, and number of terms 
being given to find the last term. 

Bulb. — Raise the common ratio to a power whose degree 
is one less than the nwmher of terms, and mvUiply it by the 
first term. 

(2.) The last term, common ratio, and number of terms 
being given to find the first term. 
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BuLE. — Baiae the common ratio to a power whose degree 
is one less than the number of terms, and divide the last term 
by it. 

(3.) The first term^ last term^ and common ratio being 
given to find the sum of all the terms. 

Bulb. — From the product of the last term into the ratio, 
subtract ihe first term; then divide the remainder by the ratio 
less one. 

(4) The first term^ common ratio, and number of terms 
being given *to find the sum of all the terms. 

BuLS. — From ihe power of the ratio whose degree is the 
number of terms, subtract one; divide the remainder by ihe 
common ratio less one, and multiply the quotient by the first 
term. 

Bemabk. — ^It is sometimes convenient in working problems 
to transpose a descending series so as to make it ascending, the 
last term of the first series becoming the first term in the new. 
In that case the new ratio would be the reciprocal of the old, 
i. e., unity divided by that ratio, e. g., | would become 3, { 
would become 4, and so on. 

Infinite Series. 

Abt. 173. If the number of terms in a descending geomet- 
rical series be infinite, the last term will be 0. 

It does not, however, follow that, because the number of 
terms is infinite, the sum of those terms must be infinite, for 
if we apply formula (3) making the last term 0, we shall find 
ihe sum of an infinite decreasing series to be the first term 
divided by the difference betu^een the common ratio and unity, 

Bixamplea. 

1. A man offered to purchase 10 cows, pa3ring for the first 
5 cents, for the second 15 cents, and so on tripling the amount 
for each succeeding cow. What would the last one cost him, 
and what would the whole cost him ? 

Ans. The last would cost 998415. 
** '' whole " 91476.20. 
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2. If the first term be 100^ the common ratio 1.06, and the 
number of terms 5, what is the last term ? Ana. 126.2477. 

Note. — ^As the principles of arithmetical progression may 
be applied with advantage to the computation of annual in- 
terest, so may those of geometrical progression in computing 
compound interest. When thus applied the principal is the 
first term, the amount the last term, the number of regular 
intervals, at the end of which the interest is to be com* 
pounded, one less than the number of terms, and the amount 
of one dollar for one of those intervals the common ratio. To 
find the different powers of the ratio, the table on pages 132 
and 133 may be used, the number in the column of years in- 
^cating the degree of the power ; e. gr., the 50th power of 
1.03i is 5.58492686. 

3. What is the amount of $100 for 50 years at 10 % com- 
pound interest ? Ana. $11739.09. 

4 If a man beginning at the age of 21, at the end of each 
year puts $100 at compound interest, what will these sums 
amount to when he is 50 years old ? Arts. $7363.98. 

5. A gentleman offered for sale a lot of ten acres on the 
following terms : one mill for the first acre, one cent for the 
second, one dime for the third, and so on in geometrical pro- 
gression. What was his price for the whole ? 

Ana. $1111111.111. 

6. What is the sum of the series j%y yf^, tAt? &c., or 
•333, &c., carried to infinity P Ana. }. 

7. What common firaction is equivalent to the repetend 
.7777, &c. ? Ana. f 

8. At 12 o'clock the hour and minute bands of a clock are 
together. In what time will they be together again ? 

Solution. — ^When the minute hand has performed one entire rerdation 
aiomid the fkoe of the dock, the hour hand will he tV of a revolution m advanoa 
When the minute hand eball have gone over tins t7i the hour hand wiU still he 
•^ of that twelfth in advance, or tIt of an entire revolution. When the minute 
hand shall have reached that pointy the hour hand will he jj of t^t in advance^ 
and so the comparison of their relative position may he supposed to be made an 
infinite number of times. It is evident that ftx the minute band to overtake tbe 
hoar hand, it must peiibnn as many revdutiona (and hence take as many hours) 
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as would be the sam of the series 1, i't* riTf TTTT) ^ oontixiaed to ioflnitj 
equal to ItV hoon. With the above reasoning one might almost believe that 
the hour hand would always be ahead, bat as a matter of &ct we know that the 
minute hand does overtake and pass the hour hand, and therefore at some point 
the distanoe between the two must be nothing. Fhurthermore, as the aeries above 
represents the suooeasive distanoes apart in their actual progress, we have from 
this case oonclasive proof that the last term of an infinite decreasing geometrical 
series is dbeohUdy nothing. 

9. If an ivory ball is let fall upon a marble slab^ from a 
height of 10 feet, and it reboonda 9 feet^ falling again it re- 
bounds 8.1 feet, and so continues always rebounding ^^ of the 
distanoe through which it fell last, will it ever come to rest, 
and if so, through what space will it have passed ? 

Ana. It would pass through 190 feet 

10. If the banking law of Illinois allows the State Auditor 
to issue to any banker depositing State Stocks, 90 per cent, of 
the par value of those stocks in circulating buik notes, without 
farther restriction, what is the amount of Stocks a banker 
could so put on deposit with only $10000 Cash Capital, if he 
continue to re-invest the bank notes for other Stocks both at 
par, until he should have nothing to re-invest ? If the Stocks 
draw 6 % interest, what dividend does he realize on his capital ? 

Ana. to the first $100,000. 
" " second 60 ^ per annum. 



t ^ • • » 



MENSURATION. 

Abt. 174. A point has neither lengthy breadth, nor thick* 
ness, but position only. 

A line has length without breadth or thickness, and may 
be straight or curved. 

A surface has length and breadth without thickness, and 
may be plain or curved. 

A solid has length, breadth, and thickness. 

An angle is the diveigence of two straight lines from a 
common point. When the divergence is equal to that made 
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Iff a Btra^ht line and one perpendicular to it, it is called a 
right angle, and its measure ia 90 d^rees (90°), A less di- 
vergence forms an acuie angle, and a greater an obtuse angle. 

The area of a figure is its quantity of surface, and is 
measured by the product of the linear dimensions of length 
and breadth, which will give the number of square units of the 
same denomination covering an equivalent surface. 

RnHBir — "Hra onlj difflcol^ thsD in oomputlDg the Mea of ixij flgare Is to 
find tha lioMT '^■"I'^O"^ of ita average length and breadth, or those of anotlieT 
flgme known to be of equal are*. T*ke (or example the "qnadratnre of the 
drcle." It can eMilj be proTen that the area of a circle ia eqoal to the area of a 
teetOinear flgore, with a length equal to the drcamfbrence of the drcl^ and a 
breadth equal to half the radioa ; but aa our afstem of notation wQl not express 
the exact length of the radius fbr a given drcomlerenoe, nor the exsct length of 
the drcmnftrence for a given radius, the problena win not admit of an tauui edn- 
tiOD, though the approxlmatloQ maj be carried to an indeSnite extent. 

The solidity or volume of a solid or body ia the quantity 
' of space which it occupies, and is measured by the product of 
the three linear dimensiona of length, breadth, and thickness, 
which will give the number of cubic units of the same deno- 
mination occupying an equivalent spaca 

A rectilinear figure, or polygon, is a plane figure bounded 
by straight lines. A polygon of three sides is called a triangle, 
c£ four sides a quadrilateral, of five a pentagon, of six a hexa- 
gon, and so on. 

A regular polygon is one whoso sides and angles are equal. 

A trapexium is a quadrilateral which haa no two sides 
parallel 

A trapexoid is a quadrilateral which has only two sides 
paralleL 

A paraUdogram is a quadrilateral whose oppodte sides 
are equal and paralleL 

The altitude of a parallelogram or trapezoid is the perpen- 
dicular distance between the parallel sides. 

A rectangle is a right-angled parallelogram. 

A square is afi equilateral rectangle. 

A rhombus is tin equilat«nd parallelogram with only its 
opposite angles equal 
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A rhomboid is a parallelograin neither equilateral nor 
equiangular. 

Similar figures are those whose corresponding angles are 
equal, and the sides about the equal angles proportional 

The areas of similar figures are to each other as the squares 
of their corresponding linear dimensions, and the volumes of 
similar solids are to each other as the cvhea of their corre- 
sponding linear dimensions. 
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Abt. 175* In computing the area of a triangle, either side 
may be assumed as the hascy and the aUitvde will be the per- 
pendicular let &11 fi"om the vertex of the angle opposite upon 
the base, or base produced if necessary. 

To find the area of a triangle. 

BuLE. — MvUiply the base by half tJie altitude, and the 
product will be the area; or 

Take half the sum of the three sides, and from this sub- 
trad each side separately; then multiply together the half 
sum and the three reinainders, and the square root of the pro- 
duct will be the area. 

XCxaziLplea* 

1. How many square yards in a piece of ground of trian- 
gular shape, one side measuring 50 yards, and the shortest 
distance from, this side to the opposite angle being 24 yards ? 

Atis. 600 sq. yds. 

2. The three sides of a triangle measure respectively 10, 
12, and 14 feet ; what is the area P Ans. 58.7878 sq. ft. 

3. How much greater would be the area if we double the 
linear dimensions in the last example 1 Ans. Four times. 

4. What should be the dimensions of a triangle similar to 
the one proposed in example 1, to make the area 5400 sq. 
yards instead of 600 ? Ans. The base 150 yds. 

The altitude 72 vds. 

5. If one side of a field containing 50 acres is 50 rods, 
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what must be the length of the corresponding side of a field 
of similar shape to contain 112^ acres ? Ana. 75 rods. 

6. The area of a certain triangular field is 3| acres^ and 
one of its sides is 37^ rods long ; what is the length of a per- 
pendicular from the opposite comer ? An». 32 rods. 

7. What is the side of a square containing the same area 
as a triangle whose base is 36.1 feet^ and altitude 5 feet ? 

Ana. 9^ feet. 



QUADRILATERALS, PENTAGONS, &c. 

Abt. 176* (1.) To find the area of any quadrilateral having 
two sides parallel. 

BuLE. — MvUiply half the aum of the two parallel aidea by 
the aUitudey or perpendicular distance hetween thoae atdeay 
and the product vnU be the area. 

Note. — This rule is equally applicable to the square, rect- 
angle, rhombus, rhomboid^ and trapezoid. If the parallel sides 
are equal, the half sum would be equal to one of llxem. 

(2.) To find the area of a regular polygon. 

Bulb. — Multiply the aum of the aidea or perimeter by half 
the perpendicular let fall from the center upon one of ita aidea. 

Or, 

Multiply the aquare of one of the aidea by the appropriate 
number aa given in the following 

TABLE. 



Triangle, 


.433013 


Octagon, 


4828427 


Square, 


1.000000 


Konagon, 


6.181824 


Pentagon, 


1.720477 


Decagon, 


7.694209 


Hexagon, 


2.598076 


Undecagon, 


9.365640 


Heptagon, 


3.633912 


Dodecagon, 


11.196152 



(3.) To find the area of an irregular polygon of four or 
more sides. 

BuLE. — Divide the figure into triangles by diagonala con- 
necting aome one angular point with each of the other a; com- 
pute the area of each triangle^ and their aum will be the area 

require^* 

lb 
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SSzaziLples. 

1. How many square feet in a board 14 feet long and 10 
inches wide ? Arts, llf sq. ft. 

2. How many square feet in a board 14 feet long, it being 
15 inches wide at one end^ and 9 inches at the other ? 

Ans. 14 sq. ft. 

3. If the same board be cut in two in the middle, making 
^h piece 7 feet long, how much more would one piece con- 
tain than the other ? Ana. If sq. ft. 

4. If the parallel sides of a trapezoid are 48 and 52 feet, 
and the perpendicular breadth 17 feet, what is the area ? 

Ana. 850 sq. ft. 

5. What is the area of a regular decagon, one of its sides 
being 10 feet, and the perpendicular let fall from the center 
upon one of the sides being 15.3884 feet P 

Ana. 769.420 sq. ft. 

6. What is the area of a regular pentagon, one of its sides 
being 20 rods ? Ana. 688.191 sq. rods. 

7. What must be the side of a regular octagonal field to 
contain 3 acres, 2 roods, 14 rods, 19 yards ? Ana. 60 yards. 

8. The sides of a certain trapezium measure 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 rods respectively, and the diagonal which forms a tri- 
ax^le with the first two sides named 18 rods, what is the area P 

Ana. 1 acre 3.9 rods. 

9. How much more fencing will it require to enclose an 
acre in the form of a square than in the form of a hexagon ? 

Ana. 3.51 rods« 



O I B O L E-flT. 



Art. 177. The ratio between the diameter and circum- 
ference is an important number in problems relating to the 
circle, and its approximate value should be retained in the 
memory. That ratio is very nearly equivalent to the fraction 
f f f, which may easily be remembered from its containing the 
first three odd numbers each repeated, and found, in their 
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natu:al order^ if we read the denominator first. If expre880d 
decimally^ and the approximation be carried to thirty places^ 
we have the foUowing, ai4159265358979323846264338328. 

(1.) To find the circumference of a circle whose diameter 
is known. 

EuLE. — Multiply the diameter by f ff or 3.1416. 

(2.) To find the diameter^ the circumference being known. 

EuLE. — Divide the circum/erence by ^^ or 3.1416. 

(3.) To find the area of a circle, the diameter being known. 

EuLB. — Multiply the square of half the diameter 6y f H 
or 3.1416. 

(4.) To find the area of a circle, the circumference being 
known. 

EuLE. — Divide the square of half the circumference by 
Iff or 3.1416. 

(5.) To find the area of a circle, the circumference and 
diameter both being known. 

EuLE. — Multiply the circumference by one fourth of the 
diameter. See Art. 174, Eemark. 

(6.) To find the diameter or circumference of a circle, the 
area being known. 

EuLE. — Divide the area by mor 3.1416, the square root 
of the quotient will be equal to half the diameter; and the 
diameter multiplied by f {-f or 3.1416, wiU equal the circum- 
ference. 

(7.) To find the side of the largest square that can be in- 
scribed in a circle. _ 

EuLE. — Multiply the radius by the square root of two (V2). 

(8.) To find the side of the largest equilateral triangle that 
can be inscribed in a circle. 

EuLE. — Multiply the radius by the square root of three (V3). 

Note. — ^The side of an inscribed hexagon is equal to the 
radius. 

'ESxaxxip lea. 

1. Suppose the earth to be distant from the sun 95 millions 
of miles, and to revolve in a circular orbit^ how far does it 
move in an hour ? Ans. 68093 miles. 
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2. What is the diameter of a peach which measores 12 
inches in circmnference P Ana. 3.82 inches. 

3. What mnst be the inside measnre of a square box to 
exactly contain a globe 56 inches in circumference ? 

Ans. 17.825+ in. sq. 

4. If a horse be tied to a stake in a meadow, with a halter 
20 feet long^ upon how many square yards can he feed ? 

Ana. 139.626 +. 

5. If a circular fish pond is to be laid out containing just 
half an acre^ what must be the radius or length of the cord 
needed to describe the circle ? Ana. 27.75 yds. 

6. What is the area of a ring formed by two circles whose 
diameters are 9 and 13 inches ? Ana. 69.1152 sq. in. 

7. How large a square stick may be hewn from a piece of 
round timber 100 inches in circumference ? Ana. 22.5 in. sq. 



E L iL I P S E. 

Abt. 178. To find the area of an ellipse the two diameters 
being given. 

Rule. — MvUiply the two diametera together ^ then mtUtij^y 
one fourth of this product by f |f or 3.1416. 

JECxaznpl es. 

1. What is the area of an ellipse whose two diameters are 
18 and 24 feet ? Ana. 339.2928 sq. a 

2. What is the area of an ellipse whose longest diameter is 
20 feet^ and shortest 15 feet ? ^n«. 235.62 sq. fb. 
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MENSURATION OP SOLIDS, 

PRISMS AND CYLINDERS. 
Abt. 179. A priam is a solid whose sides or faces are par- 
allelograms and 'whose ends or bases are equal and paralle] 
polygons. A prism is triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, 
&c., according as its bases are triangles, squares, or penta- 
gons, &c. 
' Aparallelopiped is a prism whose bases are paraUelograma 
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A cylinder is a solid resembling a prism^ but having, in- 
stead of polygons, for its bases, equal parallel circles or other 
figures more or less elliptical ; its surface otherwise being tmi- 
formly curved instead of being made up of several plane faces. 

The lateral or convex surface of a prism or cyliuder does 
not include the two ends or bases. 

A solid is said to be right when its axis or general direc- 
tion is at right angles with the base ; otherwise it is oblique. 

To find the entire surface of a right prism or right cyliuder. 

BuLE. — Multiply the perimeter or circun^erence of the base 
by the height ^ and to the product add the area of the two bases. 

To find the solidity of a prism or cylinder. 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the base by the perpendicular 
height. 

Note. — In this case it matters not whether the solid be 
right or oblique, 

Sjxazxiples. 

1. What is the extent of surface of a rignt cylinaer 10 feet 
long, the diameter of the base being 2 feet ? 

Ans, 69.1152 sq. ft. 

2. What is the solidity of a triangular prism whose per- 
pendicular height is 150 feet, the sides of the base being 60, 
80, and 100 feet ? Ans. 360000 cu. ft. 



PYRAMIDS AND CONES. 

Abt. 180. A pyramid is a solid whose base is a polygon, 
and whose sides are triangles meeting in a common point called 
the vertex, 

A right cone is a solid resembling a pyramid, but having a 
curved surface, a circular base, and its vertex always equally 
distant from all points in the circumference of the base. 

A pyramid is regular when besides being right, its base is 
a regular polygon. 

The altitude or height of a pyramid, or of a cone, is the 
perpendicular distance firom the vertex to the plane of the base. 

The slant height of a r^ular pyramid or cone is the shortest 
distance firom the vertex to the boundary of the base. 
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The frustum of a pyramid or cone is that part that remaiiis 
after cutting off the top hy a plane parallel to the base. 

(1.) To find the entire surface of a regular pyramid, or of 
a cone. 

BuLic. — Multiply the perimeter or the circumference of the 
hose hy half of the slant height, and to the product add the 
area of the ha^e. 

(2.) To find the solidity of any pyramid or cone. 

BuLE. — Multiply the area of the base by one third of the 
altitude. 

(3.) To find the entire surface of a frustum of a right py- 
ramid^ or of a cone. 

BuLE. — Multiply the sum of the perimeters, or of the cir- 
cunferences of the two ends hy half of the slant height, and to 
the product add the areas of the two ends. 

(4.) To find the solidity of the frustum of any pyramid, 
or of a cone. 

BuLE. — Multiply the areas of the two bases together, and 
eoctract the square root of the product. This root will he the 
the area of a base which is a mean between the other two. 
Take the sum of the areas of the three bases, and multiply U 
by one third of the altitude; the product will be the solidity. 

XCxaznples. 

1. What is the entire surface of a right cone, the diameter 
of the base, and the slant height being each 40 feet ? What 
its solidity ? Ans. Entire surface 3769.92 sq. ft. 

Solidity 14510.42 cu. ft 

2. What are the contents of a stick of round timber whose 
length is 20 feet, the diameter of the larger end being 12 
inches, and of the smaller end 6 inches ? 

Ans. 9 j cu. ft. nearly. 



SPHERES. 

Abt. 181. A sphere is a solid bounded by a curved surface, 
all the points of which are equally distant from a point within 
called the center. 
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The diameter or aocts of a sphere is a line passing through 
the center, and terminated each way by the surface. 

The radius is a line extending from the center to the sur- 
face, and is equal to half the diameter. 

(1.) To find the surface of a sphere. 
I BuLE. — Multiply the diameter by the circurr^ference. Or, 

Multiply the square of the diameter by fff or 3.1416. 

(2.) To find the solidity of a sphere. 

^WLZ.— Multiply the cube of the diameter by m or 3.1416, 
ccnd take one sixth of the product. Or, 

Multiply the area <f the surface by one sixth of the diameter, 

XSxaznples. 

1. How many square miles on the surface of the earth, it 
being 7912 miles in diameter ? Ans. 196j^6^355.7504 sq. m. 

2. What are the solid contents of a globe whose diameter 
is 10 inches ? Ans. 523.6 cu. in. 

8. The surface of a certain sphere is 1648 square feet ; 
what is the surface of another whose diameter is three times 
as great ? Ans. 14832 sq. ft. 

4. What is the diameter of a sphere containing ^^ of the 
solidity of another sphere 7| feet in diameter ? Ans. 5 ft. 



GAUGING. 



Abt. 182. Gauging is the art of measuring the capacity 
of casks and vessels of any form. In commerce, most of the 
gauging is done by the use of technical rules and instruments, 
which give only an approximate result ; perfect accuracy by a 
long process being less desirable than a tolerable approxima- 
tion requiring but little skill and labor. 

To gauge accurately use the following general 
BuLE. — Having^ taken the necessary linear measurements^ 
compute by the rvl^ under mensubatiotn heretofore given^ the 
volume qf the inside of the cask or vessel in cubic inches. 
Divide this by 2150.42/or the measureme/nt in bushds, by 282 
for beer gallons^ by 231 for wine gallons. 
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PARTNERSHIP SETTLEMENTS. 

Art. 183. The true basiB of all partnership setUements is 
the origiQal agreement or contract between the parties. 

To avoid misapprehension and difficulty, such agreements 
should be explicit and comprehensive on idl essential points ; 
for, although the legal construction of such instruments aims 
at the ^^ intent of the contracting parties/' it is best to save 
the necessity of such construction, by putting the intent in the 
plainest possible English. 

The following points should be embraced in a partnership 
contract : 

1. The amount, time of investment, and continuation of 
each partner's capital. 

2, The proportionate amount to be drawn by each partner 
for his private use. 

3. The basis of gain or loss, and each partner's proportion 
thereof. 

4 The limitation of copartnership. 

Other points may be added, according to the necessities of 
the case ; but great cara is necessary to avoid defeating the 
purposes of the contract by verbosity and ambiguity of terms. 
The ol^ect of a partnership settlement is to ascertain the 
relations in which the partners stand to the business and each 
other. Such settlements should be effected at least as often as 
once every year. 

The dissolution of a copartnership may be effected, by the 
expiration of the terms of copartnership— the decease of one 
of the partners— the breaking out of a war between the two 
countries of which the partners are citizens— or the mutual 
consent of the partners themselves. 

After a partnership has been dissolved, and proper notice 
given, one member of the firm can not bind the others by 
drawing or accepting drafts, or by making promissory notes, 
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even for previously existing debts of the firm ; and although 
the partner drawing the same was authorized to settle the 
partnership affairs. 

If a partnership be formed for a single purpose or trans- 
action, it ceases as soon as the business is completed, and 
a settlement should be immediately effected between the 
partners. 

Either partner may dissolve the partnership at any time, 
by giving notice to his copartners ; even though it was under- 
stood and agreed at commencing, that the partnership should 
continue for a longer and definite period. But the partner 
thus dissolving his connection with the firm, will subject him- 
self to a claim of damages for breach of contract. 

When notice of dissolution is given, and also of the ap- 
pointment of one of the partners to settle up the business, a 
settlement made by a debtor of the firm with one of the other 
partners, without the knowledge and consent of the partner 
so appointed, would be fraudulent and void. 

The almost endless variety of conditions which affect part- 
nership settlement, renders it extremely difficult to give general 
rules and illustrations, which will cover all cases. The follow- 
ing examples, however, will be found both practical and im- 
portant. 

c^ss: I. 

Abt. 184* The investment and the resources and liabilities 
at closing, being given to find the net gain or loss. 

Subtract the sum of the liahilitiea (including the invest^ 
ment)/rom the sum of the resources, and the difference will 
he the net gain; or (if the liabilities are the larger) subtract 
the sum of the resources from the sum of the liabilities, and 
the difference will he the net loss. 

Ex. 1. A and B are partners. At the close of one year's 
business, an inventory is taken showing the condition of affiurs 
to be as follows, viz. : Cash on hand $3278. Merchandise in 
store valued at $1500. Five shares City Bank Stock $500. 
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House and lot valued at $4000. The firm owe on their notes 
$2000^ and to Wm. Brown on account^ $1200. A invested 
$2426, B invested $2872. What is the net gain ? Ana. $780. 

Oj>eration. 
Resources. Liabilities. 

Cash $3278 Firms' Notes $2000 

Merchandise 1500 Due Wm. Brown 1200 

City Bank Stock 500 A invested 2426 

House and Lot 4000 B do. 2872 

9278 p498 

8498 



Net Gain $780 
Ex. 2. C, D^ and E are partners. After conducting busi- 
ness one year they have the following resources and liabilities : 
Cash on hand $4860. Mill and fixtures valued at $6924. 
Bills Receivable $896. Brown & Co. owe $2000. Ten shares 
B. B. Stock $1000. The firm owe on notes outstanding $6400. 
C invested $4500. D invested $3800. E invested $3600. 
What is the net loss ? Ans. $2620. 

c J^SS II. 

Art. 185. The investment^ the resources and liabilities at 
dosing^ and the proportion in which the partners share the 
gains or losses being given to find each partner's interest in 
the concern at closing. 

Find the net gain or net loss by BtUe under Case I. Then, 
if there is a gain, add each partner's share of gain to his in- 
'vestment and subtract the amoimt he owes the firm. Or, if 
there is a loss, find each partner's share of loss and subtract 
it from his investment; also subtract any amount thai the part* 
ner owes the firm^ as before. 

Ex. 1. A and B are partners. A is to share } of the gain 
or loss, and B |. At the close of business the following is 
shown to be the conditioli of their affairs, viz. : Cash on hand 
$2680. Bills Eeceivable on hand $3620. Five shares United 
States Stock valued at $520. House and lot valued at $6000. 
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Sturgis & Co. owe on account $1800. The firm owe on notes 
outstanding $2840. They owe G. P. Carey on account $890. 
A invested $4610. B invested $4860. 

What is A's interest in the concern ? Ana. A $5178. 
" « B's " " " B $5712. 

Operation. 



Beaourcea. 


Ltabtlittea. 


Cash on hand 


$2680 


Notes unpaid $2840 


Billft BeceiTahle 


3620 


Due G. P. Carey 890 


U. S. Stock 


520 


A invested 4610 


House and Lot 


6000 


B do. 4860 


Sturgis & Oo. ow( 


B 1800 
14620 






$13200 




13200 




"Set Gain 


$1420 


5)1420 Net Gain, 
284 1 « " 

3 
$852 B's 1 " " 










$568 A's t " " 






Proof. 


Cash 


$2680 


Bills Payable $2840 


Bills Beceivable 


3620 


G. P. Carey 890 


U. S. Stock 


520 


A invested 4610 
«} Net Gain 568 


Honse and Lot 


6000 


" present interest in concern 5178 


Stuigis & Co. 


1800 


B invested 4860 
"I Net Gain 852 
" present interest in concern 5712 


Total Besonroes $14620 


Total LiahiUties $14620 



Note. — ^In the following examples the resources are sup- 
posed to be brought in at their actual cash value. No interest 
is allowed on the partners' accounts unless so specified. 

Ex. 2. C, D, and E are partners. To share the gains or 
losses each one third. The resources and liabilities at the close 
of the year are found to be as follows, viz. : Money deposited 
in City Bank $8460. Copper Mine Stock valued at $10240. 
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Bilk Beodvable on hand $6420. Fulton Bank Stock on hand 
yalued at $3826. Block of boildings and Lot Talued at 
$35000. Hall & Co. owe on account $1344 L. M. Howard 
owes on account $960. The firm owe on their notes unre- 
deemed $5680. To Mason & Austin on account $1700. C 
invested $18420. D invested $18460. E invested $18432. 
What 18 each partner^s present interest in the concern ? 

Ans. C $19606, D $19646, E $19618. 

Ex. 3. F, O, H, and I are partners. Thej share the gains 
or losses as follows, viz. : F and O y^ each, H y^ ^^^ ^ tV 
At the close of business the resources are Cash $4628, Mer- 
chandise $12620, Seal Estate $5000, Bank Stock $3000, 
Wheat and Com $2800, Horses and Harness $500, Lumber 
$520, Monej deposited in Globe Bank $8620. F has drawn 
from the business $450, H has drawn $180. The liabilities of 
the concern are. Notes unredeemed $4600, Due Simon Good 
on account $800, Due S. S. Packard on account $1200. F in- 
vested $6682. G invested $6682. H invested $8908. I in- 
vested $4454 What is each partner's interest in the concern.^ 

Ana. F $7480, G $7930, H $10392, I $5286. 

Ex. 4 J, K, L, M, and N are partners. The gain or loss is 
to be divided as follows : J y'j, K j*j, L y j, M y«j, N yV, 
Upon examination the following is found to be the condition 
of afSurs at the close of business, viz. : Notes on hand against 
other persons $12680, Ohio State Stocks $8420, New York 
State Stock $6000, City Bank Stock $2800, Bonds and Mort- 
gages $9460, Deposit in Ocean Bank $6742, Attica Bank 
owes the firm $4286, Brown & Bros, owe $1520, Interest on 
Notes, and Bonds and Mortgages in the hands of the firm 
$688. Office Furniture on hand valued at $824 The liabili- 
ties of the concern are as follows, viz. : Notes and Acceptances 
outstanding $5486, Interest due on firm's Notes and Accept- 
ances $280, Bal. favor Trader's Bank $2626, Bal. favor of 
Fulton Bank $1500, N invested $2287, M invested $4575, 
E invested $9150, L invested $6861, J invested $11455. 
What has been the Net Gain ? What is J's interest in the 
concern? K's? L's? M's? N's? 
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Ans. Net Gain $10200. J's interest $14855. E's interest 
$11870. L's interest $8901. M's interest $5935. N's in- 
terest $2967. 

Ex. 5. There are four partners in a concern^ 0, P, Q, and 
B. Each partner to share ^ of the gains or losses. At disso- 
lution there is Cash on hand $6820, Bills Beceivable $8922, 
Croton Water Stock $4500, Deposit in Bank Commerce 
$3860. has drawn from the concern $860, P has drawn 
$575, Q has drawn $630, B has drawn $452. The liabilities 
are : Notes and Acceptances outstanding $3680, BaL in favor 
of Smith & Go. $1264, in &vor of Hall & Beed $860, Geo. 
Carey $575. O invested $5590, P invested $5322, Q invested 
$55^, B invested $5228. What has been the net gain or 
loss ? What is each partner's interest in the business ? 

Ans, Net Loss $1440. O's interest $4370. P's $4387. 
Q's$4550. B's$4416. 

O JL&lSi III. 

Abt. 186. The resources, the liabilities (except the invest- 
ment), and the net gain or loss being given, to find the net 
capital at commencing. 

When the resources are larger than the liahUitieSj deduct 
the given liabilities from the given resources (the difference 
mil be the present worth of firm) y and from this remainder 
deduct the net gain, or add the fiet loss. Or, 

When the liabilities are greater* than the resources, deduct 
the resources from the liabilities (the difference toiU be the 
net insolvency of firm), and deduct this remainder from the 
net loss. 

Note 1. — ^The liabilities can never exceed the resources at 
closing when there is a capital at commencing and a net gain 
during business. 

Note 2. — ^In the following examples it is supposed that the 
whole investment is made at the time of commencing business, 
and that it remains undisturbed until the date of partnership 
settlement 
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Ex. 1. A and B are partners. A invested } and B | of 
the capital They are to share equally in gains or losses. At 
the close of business the resources are : Cash $6800, Bills 
Beceivable 94700, Merchandise $6400, Beal Estate $5000, 
Bank Stock $900, Steamboat Stock $9000. A has drawn 
from the business $365, B has drawn $526. The liabilities 
are : Firm's Notes unredeemed $4680, BaL favor of S. S. 
Packard $620, J. T. Calkins $476, B. H. Hoadley $326. The 
net gain during business has been $2644. What was the firm 
worth at commencing ? What was each partner worth ? 

Ana. Firm $24945. A $9978. B. $14967. 







Operation. 




Cash 


$6800 


BOls Payable 


14680 


Bills Beceiv. 


4700 


S. S. Packard 


620 


Merchandise 


6400 


J. T. Calkins 


476 


Beal Estate 


5000 


R. H, Hoadley 


326 


Bank Stock 


900 




$6102 


Steam Bt. Stock 9000 


33691 Besources 




A is charged 


365 


6102 LiabiUties 




B « 


526 


27589 Preaent worth of firm 




$33691 


2644 Net Gain 

5)24945 Net Cap. at com. 

4989 
2 








9978 A's f of the Cap. 


at com. 






J4967 B's 1 " " 


« 


' 




Proof. 




Cash 


$6800 


Bills Payable 


$4680 


Bills Beceiv, 


4700 


8. S. Packard 


620 


Merchandise 


6400 


J. T. Calkins 


476 


Beal Estate 


5000 


R. H. Hoadley 


326 


Bank Stock 


900 


A's Cap. at com, 9978 
" i Net Gain 1322 




Steam Bt Stock 9000 




A is charged 


365 


" Present worth 


. 11300 


B " 


526 


B'b Cap. at com. 14967 
« i Net Gain 1322 














" Present worth 


. 16289 


■ 


$33691 


$33691 
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Ez. 2. 0^ Dy and E are partners. invested |, D f , and 
E f , to share the gain or losses equally. At the close of busi- 
ness the resources are found to be : Wheat on hand valued at 
^2600, Com on hand $3200, Flour $1600, MiU and Fixtures 
$8000. The firm owe Digby V. Bell $2600, to J. H. Gold- 
smith $1500, and on their Notes unredeemed $949. The net 
loss in the business has been $633. What was the net capital 
of the firm at commencing ? What was each partner's net 
capital ? 

Ans. Firm $10984. C$1373. D $4119. E $5492. 

Ex. 3. There are four partners engaged in business as a firm, 
F, G, H, and I. * They have been unfortunate, the net loss 
being $15320. On examination the resources are foimd to be 
as follows, viz. : Live Cattle on hand valued at $9680, Packed 
Beef valued at $12600, Empty Barrels on hand valued at 
$500, Deposit in Drovers' Bank $2500. The firm owe on 
their Notes and Acceptances $22600, Warren P. Spencer on 
account $4000, J. C. Bryant on account $6000. The partners 
invested in equal amounts and are to share the gains or losses 
in the same proportion. What was the investment of the 
firm ? What was each partner's investment ? 
Ana. Firm $8000. F $2000. G $2000. H. $2000. I $2000. 

CJL&lBl IV. 

Abt. 187. When the firm commence insolvent. 
The resources and liabilities at closing, and the net gain or 
loss being given, to find the net insolvency at commencing. 

When the liabUitiea are greater than the resources at 
closing J deduct the given resources from the gyoen liabilities^ 
and to this remainder add the net gain or from it subtree the 
net loss. Or, 

When the resources are larger than the liabilities at 
closing J deduct the liabilities from the resources, and deduct 
this remainder from the net gain, 

Ex. 1. A and B are partners. They commence business 
insolvent. The proportion of their insolvency is A |; B j. 
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The gains or losses are to be equally divided. At the close of 
business the resources are, Cash on hand $3246, Lumber on 
hand valued at $6428, Timber and Logs valued at $3272, 
Bills Receivable $1800. The firm owe on their Notes and 
Acceptances $9400, to E. B. Felton on account $3684, to H. 
W. Ellsworth on account $2160. The net gain during busi- 
ness has been $1568. What was the net insolvency of the 
firm at commencing ? What was each partner'^ net insolvency 
at commencing ? 

Ana. Firm's $2066. A's $1549.50. B's $516.60. 

Operation. 



Cash on hand 


$3246 


Bills Payable 


$9400 


Lumber " 


6428 


E. R. Felton 


3684 


Timber and Logs on h. 


3272 


H. W. Ellsworth 


2160 


Bills Receivable " 


1800 
$14746 








$15244 






$15244 LiabiUties 




4)2066 Net Insolv. at 


com. 


14746 Resources 




516.50 B's i " 


« 


498 Pres. Net Insolv. of firm 


3 




' 1568 Net Gain 




$1549.50 A's f " 


(( 


2066 Insolv. of firm at com. 




Proof. 




Cash 


$3246 


Bills Payable 


$9400.00 


Lumber 


6428 


E. R. Felton 


368400 


Timber and Logs 


3272 


H. W. Elbworth 


2160.00 


Bills Beceivable 


1800 


B'siNetGain784.00 


A's Insolv. at com. 1549.50 


" Ins. at com. 516.50 


« i Net Gain 784 




« Net Capital 


26750.00 


" Net InsolvencT . 


. 765.50 





Tot. Resources of firm $15511.50 Tot. Liab. of fir m $15511.50 

Bemark. — ^In the for^;oing example the partners were both 
insolvent at commencing business. The business was profit- 
able^ and B's share of the gain was more than his insolvency 
at commencing, so that he ends with a net capital, A is still 
insolvent, but to a less amount than when he commenced. 
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Ex. 2. C, Dy E, and F are partners^ commencing with 
equal insolvencyi the gains or losses to be shared as followsi 
viz. : fV> ^ t\} E t^t, F f^. Two years having passed an 
inventory is taken, showing the following condition of affairs : 
20000 lbs. Cheese on hand @ 8 cents, $1600 ; 40000 lbs. But- 
ter @ 18 cents, $7200 ; 2000 bush. Potatoes @ 40 cents, $800 ; 
3000 bush. Wheat @ 90 cents, $2700. The firm owe on their 
Notes and Acceptances $8628. They owe E. B. Rockwell 
on account $3242. They owe W. H. Clark on account $4563. 
There has been a net loss during the business of $528. What 
was the net insolvency of the firm at commencing ? What 
was the net insolvency of each partner ? What is the net in- 
solvency of each partner at closing ? 
Ar^. Insolvency of firm at com. $3605. Insolvency of each 

partner $901.25. Insolvency of firm at closing $4133. 

C$769.25. D $725.25. E $813.25. F $769.25. 

Ex. 3. G, H, I, J, and K formed themselves into a co- 
partnership for the purpose of carrying on the building and 
masonry business. The firm to assume the liabilities of the 
partners. The proportion in which the partners are insolvent 
at commencing is as follows, viz. : Q y^^, H -^^^ I j\j J ,^7, 
and K ^%. The gains or losses are to be divided in the pro- 
portion of their insolvency. At the close of business the fol- 
lowing is the condition of afiGurs: Deposit in City Bank 
$5428, Bonds and Mortgages Bee. $3826, Notes and Drafts 
$6294 J. C. Bryant owes on account $4466, Brick and 
Btone on hand valued at $3688. The firm owe on their Notes 
and Acceptances $18000. They owe Baldwin & Co. $3620. 
The Net Gain has been $5622. What was the net insolvency 
of firm at commencing ? What was the insolvency of each 
partner ? What is the net capital of firm at closing ? Of 
each partner ? 

Ans. Insolvency of firm at commencing $39M. Of 
G $354, H $531, I $708, J $885, K $1062. 
Net capital of firm at closing $ 



Of G $ , H $ , 1 $ ^, J , K $ 

19 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. D. V. Bell, J. H. Goldsmith, K G. Polsoin, and J. C. 
Bryant, are partners. The two former ftimiBh the capital, and 
the two latter are to bear the expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness, each one half The profits or losses are to be distributed 
as follows : Bell ^V, Goldsmith 7*7, Folsom j\^ and Bryant ^\. 
Bell advanced at commencing business $18423. Gt)ld6mith 
advanced $131^. At the close of the year it is ascertamed 
that the profits have exceeded the losses (not including ex- 
penses) $6823.80. The expense account has an excess of 
debits of $2412.08. Bell has drawn out during business $426. 
Folsom has drawn out $2342.13. What is each partner's in- 
terest in the concern at the close of the year ? 

Note, — ^In the above example Mr. Goldsmith was allowed 
to draw a large amount from the business, and bj consent of 
the other partners was not to pay interest upon it. Interest 
is not to be taken into account in solving this and the follow- 
ing examines untess it is so specified. 

2. S. S. Packard, J. T. CalMns, and K B. Bockwell are 
partneiB, to share the gains or losses equally. At the close of 
one year the following is the result of the business : Cash on 
hand $8920, Bills Beceiv. $6273, Merchandise $5682, Bank 
Stock $896, Mr. Packard has drawn from the concern $672.43^ 
Mr. Calkins $2471.0^ Mr. BockweU $1896.06. Bills Payable 
outstanding $5957.95. Packard invested $7^ Calkins in- 
vested $6812, Bockwell invested $4635. What has been the 
gain or loss ? What is each partner's present interest in the 
concern ? 

a R. W, Hoadley, H. W. Ellsworth, and H. O. Spencer 
are partners. They invest in equal amounts, and share gains 
and losses equally. At the expiration of two years they have 
Cash on hand $7242, B. B. Stock $4860, fieal Estate $4673, 
Produce $2921. They have Bills Payable outstanding 
$2326.41. During business Mr. Ellsworth has withdrawn 
firom the concern $924, and Mr. Spencer has advanced to the 
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concern $1138. The total losses have been $754.25, the total 
gains $3269.54. What is each partner's share of gain or loss ? 
What was each worth at commencing ? What is each part- 
ner's interest in the concern at closing ? 

4 K 0. Spencer, W. H. Clark, L. Fairbanks, and C. E. 
Wilber have been associated in business during the past three 
years. The books have remained unclosed to this date. 

B. C. S. invested at commencement of business $6824.00 
W. H. C. " " " 6982.00 
L.F. " " " 7126.00 

C. E.W. " " « 4998.00. 
They are to share equally in gains or losses. Since the books 
were opened the partners have made the following additional 
investments : R. C. S. $2128.40, W. H. C. $684.12, L. F. 
$1242.78, C. E. W. $946.64 The partners have each drawn 
from the concern the following amounts : B. C. S. $8126.42, 
W. H. C. $527418, L. F. $8232.64, C. E. W. $3178.26. 
There are no resources or liabilities at this date except such as 
are shown by the partners' accounts. Has the business been 
prosperous or adverse ? If a dissolution now take place, how 
shall the partners settle with each other ? 

5. Q. B. Collins, A. H. Bedington, and Alonzo Gaston 
were partners in a manu&cturing business, commencing July 
1st, 1856. At that date G. B. C. put into the concern $1600, 
A. H. B. put in $4000, A. G. made no investment, but was to 
superintend the business. They were to share equally in gains 
or losses. Six per cent, interest to be allowed on each side of 
the partners' accounts. The books are not closed until July let, 
1858, when the following statement is rendered by the book- 
keeper : G. B. C. has drawn from the concern at different 
times to the amount of $14760, the average date at which it 
was drawn, being September 12th, 1857. A. H. B. has drawn 
$11380, average date January 22d, 1858. A. G. has drawn 
$16240, average date May 16th, 1857. G. B. C.'s total invest- 
ment has been $2982, average date August 17th, 1857. A. H. 
B.'s total investment $6824, average date October 9th, 1856. 
A. G.'s total investment $1528, average date April 24th, 1858. 
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Cash on hand $628, Cash in Bank $2892, Bills Beceiyable on 
hand $5462, Beal Estate $7586, Manufactured Articles $4327, 
Peroonal Accounts $1523, B. B. Stocks $837, Bills Payable 
unredeemed $6248, Balance due on personal accounts $4895. 

What has been the net gain or loss of the firm ? What 
is each partner's present interest in the concern ? 

A. H. B. proposes to retire from the business, and the other 
partners agree to give him $900 more than the books show to 
be due him. How much will he receive ? 

. 6. A of New York, and B of Ohio, enter into an arrange- 
ment to buy and sell Cattle, and share equally in gains and 
losses ; B to make the purchases, and A to effect most of the 
sales. A forwarded to B a draft of $8000, B made purchases 
to the amount of $13682.24. B has forwarded cattle to A 
during the season, from which he has made sales to the amount 
of $9241.18. B has made sales to the amount of $2836.24 
A has paid out for expenses $364.16. B has paid out for ex- 
penses $239.14. At the close of the season B has on hand 
a number of cattle the cost of which was $2327.34. A has a 
quantity on hand which are estimated to be worth, in the New 
York market, $3123.42. The parties now propose to dissolve 
the copartnership, each taking the stock he has in his posses- 
sion at the figures given above, and the balance in their ac- 
counts, if any, to be paid in cash. What has been the gain or 
loss ? What is each partner's share of gain or loss ? What is 
the cash balance to be paid, and which partner is to receive it ? 

7. C and D make a contract with government to do a cer- 
tain piece of work, which is divided into three sections, for 
which they are to receive as follows, provided the work all 
pass as No. 1 on being inspected : for Section 1, $1842, for 
Section 2, $1275, for Section 3, $1563. If any portion of 
the work pass as No. 2 on inspection, 15 per cent, will be de- 
ducted from the original estimate ; if any portion as No. 3, 
20 per cent, will be deducted. The following is the result of 
the inspection : 

Section 1, passes as No. 1. Section 2, as No. 3, and Sec- 
tion 3, as No. 2. 
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has drawn from government $728.42. D has drawn 
91226.14. D has made disbursements to the amount of 
$1342.25. G has made disbursements on the work to the 
amount of $987.45. What has been the gain or loss ? How 
much is due C ? How much is due D ? 

8. Two persons, E and F, enter into business under an 
agreement that E shall draw from the concern weekly $5 more 
than F. Subsequently F lends E (260 from his private funds^ 
with the understanding that they were then to draw an equal 
sum weekly until the loan be liquidated. How long will 
it take? 

9. Three mechanics are partners. They agree that each 
shall pay $2.25 per day for all working days that he is absent 
from the business. At the close of the year it is found that 
A has lost 44 days, B 28 days, 12 days. How will the 
partners adjust the matter between them ? 

10. A, B, and enter into a copartnership, each in- 
vesting $5000. A is worth to the business $1500 a year ; B 
$1200 ; G $1000. At the end of two months B draws out 
$500, and A adds to his capital $1000. At the end of five 
months, G withdraws $300. They close up their business at 
the end of a year, and find that a net profit has been realized 
of $3500. What proportion of this gain belongs to each 
partner, if money is worth 7 per cent, per annum ? 

11. Again : A, B, and G are partners, each investing at 
the commencement of business $5000, and each being of equal 
value to the business. They draw from and add to the capital, 
as before, and at the end of the year ascertain their gain to be, 
as before, $3500. How will the gain be equitably divided ? 
And should the value of money, as in the former case, have 
any efiTect on the adjustment of gains ? 

12. Again : A, 6, and G are partners, investing as in the 
former two instances, with the understanding that G shall con- 
duct the business, for which he is to receive a commission of 
25 per cent, on the net gain. The additions and withdrawals 
the same as above, and also the gain. How much of the gain 
should each have ? 
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13. There are five partneiB in a oonoeni, Bhaiiiig the gains 
or losses eqnallj. The liabilities of the fiim haye been can- 
celed, after which the remaining effects were appropriated by 
the partners withont r^ard to the proper proportion Ihat 
each should take. The following is the condition of the part* 
ners' accounts, as thejr now stand. A inyested $5680, and 
has drawn from the concern ^700. B inyested $4780, and 
has drawn $4400. C invested $4980, and has drawn $4600. 
D invested $3984, and has drawn $3300. E inyested $5600, 
and has drawn $5346. How will the partners settle with 
each other ? 

14 A and B are partners. Thej- have Cash and Collect- 
able Paper on hand to the amount of $^80.11. A has drawn 
from the concern $2446.80, B has drawn $905.98. A put 
into the concern $3127.25, B put in $448.75. The finn owe 
on Paper and Book Debts $4005.48. What is each partner's 
present interest in the concern, if they share equally in gains 
and losses ? 

15. S. S. Guthrie and H. C. Walker purchased a yessel on 
joint account, for which they paid $8400, Mr. G. taking one 
third interest and Mr. W. two thirds. 

During the season G. paid for supplies, repairs and 

sundry expenses $956.00 

And received Cash from freight and passage receipts 2686.40 

W. paid for repairs, supplies, &c. . . . 1548.26 

And receiyed Cash from freight and passage receipts 4862.48 

At the close of the season they sell the yessel for $9000, 

receiving one half in Cash, and the purchaser's Note for one 

half. 

W. agrees to take this Note, to apply on his account, at 
2% discount, which G. assents to ; and then the $4500 Cash 
is properly divided between the two partners; how much is 
taken by each ? 

16. Alonzo (}aston and G. B. Collins take a contract of 
A. H. Bedington to sink an aqueduct of a certain width 50 
rods in length, and if it average 10 feet deep, they are to 
receive for constructing the same $26 per rod. If on measure- 
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ment it average less than 10 feet, 3% will be deducted for the 
first 6 inches, 5^ for the second 6 inches, 9% for the third 6 
iQches. 

A. G. has paid out for wages and material 91^ 
« a B.C. " " " $536 

A. H. B. has advanced $488, of which A. G. received $242.18, 
G. B. 0. received $245.82. The average depth was to be ascer- 
tained by measurement at the end of every five rods, which 
resulted as follows : 

ft. in. It in. 

End of 1st five rods 10 4 End of 6th five rods 7 10 

" 2d " 10 9 " 7th " 8 4 

" 3d " 9 8 " 8ih " 7 9 

" 4th " 9 4 " 9th " 9 7 

" 6th " 8 3 " 10th " 8 8 

What has been the gain or loss ? How much is due from A. 

H. B. ? How wiU Mr. Ghiston and Mr. Collins settle with 

each other ? 

17. A and B contracted with Bussell & Co. to erect a 
Steam Flouring Mill for $11000. Not wishing to be burdened 
with the salary of a bookkeeper, it was arranged that each 
partner should keep a strict accoimt of all his receipts and ex* 
penditures, and report at the completion of the contract, at 
which time they would have a general settlement. On the 
fulfillment of the contract they find their a&irs standing as 
follows, viz. : A has paid out for building material and wages 
$2862.48. He has received from Bussell & Co. at different 
times to the amount of $1324.08. B has paid out for building 
material and wages $4788.04. He has received from Bussell 
& Co. $5024.44. There is due the hands for wages $410. 

What has been the profit ? How much is due from Bussell 
& Co. ? And how much of it should be paid to A ? How 
much to B ? 

18. E. C. Bradford, Joseph Dawson, and E. Young have 
been doing business together as partners, with the understand- 
ing that Mr. B. should receive a salary of $1200, for managing 
the concern, the other partners' time not to be required in the 
business. Interest to be allowed on both sides of each part*- 
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ner's aooount The profits or losses to be divided equally be- 
tween them. Mr. B. invested January 1, I860, ^000, May 2, 
$350, October 12, $500. He di^w out February 8, $250, 
April 4, $380, July 5, $620, November 20, $782. Mr. D. 
invested January 1, $5400, June 12, 860, $280, October 3, 
$365, December 18, $428. He drew out March 2, $468, May 
21, $428, August 3, $542, September 15, $247, December 19, 
$388. Mr, Y, invested January 1, $4896, May 9, $356, July 2, 
$428. He drew out March 13, $355, June 3, $126, August 9, 
$281, October 6, $126, December 24, $439. On December 81, 
1860, one year from the day of commencing business, the re- 
sources and liabilities (not including the partners' aooounts) 
are as follows, vhs. : 

Cash on hand , , , . $5680 
Bills Beoeivable on hand • . 4366 

Beal Estate '' . . . 5200 

Bank Stock " ... 5388 

$20634 
Bills Payable unredeemed . , $1298.40 
What is the net capital oC the firm at closing ? What is 
each partner's interest in the concern at closing ? 

19. The following '^ Statement,^' taken from a single entry 
ledger, in part, the balance being made up from inventories 
and estimates shows the present condition of the affiura of the 
firm of A & B. 

SESOUBOKS TAKEN FBOV THE LSDGEB. 

John Smith owes $460.00 

Wm. Brown " 680.00 

Geo. Carey " 1260.00 

Wm. Dudley «,,..'... 870.00 

Geo. Bryant ^* 260.00 

Amos Dean ** 890.00 

A has drawn from the concern 2400.00 

B " " " 1261,00 

LIABILITIES TAKEN FBOH THE LEDQEB. 

Due Baldwin & Co., on aooount , . . « $546.00 

A invested 11600.00 

B ** 13742.00 



I 
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BESOUBOES NOT SHOWN ON LEDGEB, TAKEN FBOM 
INYENTOBIES AND ESTIMATES. 

Merchandise on hand^ per Inv. . . $9685.00 

Notes and Drafts on hand, per B. B. (Face) . . 6672.00 

Store Fixtures on hand 384.00 

Horses, Carriages, and Harnesses .... 865.00 

Stable and Feed 1262.00 

City Bank Stock 892.00 

House and Lot valued at 6000.00 

C. C. & C. B. B. Stock valued at ... . 1820.00 

Bent paid in advance 600.00 

UABILITIES NOT SHOWN ON LEPGEB. 

Firm's Notes and Acceptances outstanding (Face) $3826.00 
Mortgage on House and Lot 500.00 

ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF BBSOUBCB AND LIABILITY. 

The interest upon the Notes and Drafts that are on 

hand, computed up to this date, is . . . $69400 
The interest upon the Notes and Drafts that the firm 

owe, computed to this date, is. . , . 148.00 

A was to share } of the gain or loss, and B |. What was 
the firm worth at commencing business ? What is the firm 
worth at the close of business ? What has been the net gain 
or net loss of firm ? What lA each partner's interest in the 
concern at closing ? 

20. Wm. H. Einne and Edward Bice are partners in the 
Stone business. They have a 8tone Yard, and buy and sell 
that material. Their books are kept by single entry. The 
books run four years before they are closed. An Inventory is 
taken and a Statement made up at the close of the first yean 
At the close of the second year, the party having charge of 
the books neglects to do this. At the close of the third year, 
the Inventory and Statement are made up, showing the result 
of two years' business. The Statement and Inventory are 
made up again at the close of the fourth year. 

The profits or Ibsses of the first year are to be divided as 
follows, viz. : Wm. H. Einne f , Edward Bice \. 



J 
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At the commenoement of the second year J. G. Banney is 
admitted as a partner, the three partners to be equally in- 
terested in gains or losses. 

The following Statements were made out at the dose of 
the first, third, and fourth years. 

1856 to 1857. 1st year's business. 



Besourcea. 


LiabUiHes. 


Cash on hand ... $1260.11 




W. H. Kinne— paid him . . 786.49 




Stone on hand . . . 430.66 




Balanoes on Ledger . 6945.00 




Edward Bice — advanced by him . 


$2675.44 


Gains . ... 


6746.82 



$9^2226 



$9422^ 



1857—1858 to 1859. 2d and 3d years' bludness. 

Edward Bice— paid him . $2675.44 
(( (( advanced last year 

" " paid him 

W. H.Kinne " " 

J. G. Eanney " " . . 

Balances on Ledger 

" last year 



$2675.44 



829.58 
2947.73 
1535.39 
7039.67 



ce 



tc 



6945.00 
Gains 5407.37 



$15027.81 

1859 to 1860. 4th years' business. 
Edward Bice— paid him $101447 

Wm.H. Kinne " " . . 1543.16 
J. G. Banney " " . . 557.95 
Balances on Ledger, . . . 10137.06 

" last year 



$15027.81 



u 



u 



. $7039.67 



Stone on hand . 
Gkdns 



981.49 



$14234.13 



719446 
$1423413 



The above Statements are given precisely as they were 
made up by one of the partners who handed them to us for 
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adjustment. The student will please exercise his -skill in pro- 
ducing the best form of Statement for showing clearly and 
conclusively each of the answers to the following questions. 

How much is the firm worth at the close of each year^ and 
what does the property consist of? What is each partner's 
nterest in the concern at the dose of each year ? 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



RATES OF INTEREST AND STATUTE LIMITATIONS 
IN THE TTNTTED STATES. 
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6 
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6 

1 


10 
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8 
10 
10 
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10 
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20 

10 
16 
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10 
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17 
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IS 










Ifichigaa 




13 


Forfeit 3 Ibid UBOtiaui inte^ t^ceo. .... 




10 






New Jersey 

Hew ToA 


Porft. 3 fold oauriouH Intoreet taken 


20 


> Con. Ttnd. Fine not over $100, uidim- 


20 








Pennsflvuu. . . . 


Forfeit entire princip^ and interest 


30 


























Tirginui 

WiijOMin 






Forfidt entire debt 
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EXCHANGE TABLES. 

[COMPHiBD ICAINLY FROM TATE^S MODEBN CAM*"yr, 
AND THE BANEJEB8* MAGAZDffE.] 



GREAT BRrrAHsr. 

MoNST OF Accotjut. — 1 poiind=12 8lii]ling8=240 pence, called 
Sterling money, to distingaish it from Colonial money, and 
other moneys of the Continent having the same denomina- 
tions. 

Pab OF Exchange. — 1 sovereign=£l=$4.86|.* 

PRANCE. 

Money of Account. — 1 firanc=100 centimes. Formerly livres 
and sons were used; 81 livre8=80 frcs., and 1 Boa=6 centimes. 

Pas of Exchange. — 20 francs gold=15s. lOJ-d. 8terling=$3.84. 
Or, $1=6 frcs. 21 centimes, or JCl=25 frcs. 22 centimes. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Money of Account. — 6 florins or gailders=600 centime8=120 
Btivers=240 grotes Flemish=20 schillings FIemi8h=2} rix 
dollars. 

Pab of Exchange. — 12 florins centimes=£l=$4.86|. Or, 1 
florin=$0.40. In the U. S. the quotations of exchange on 
Amsterdam are so many cents per florin or guilder. 

BELGIUM. 

MoiTEY OF Account. — The official money of account is kept in 
francs and centimes the same as in France. But in mercantile 
accounts and exchange it is generally in florins and centimes, 
as in Amsterdam — ^the denominations of schillings and grotes 
being sometimes used in London Exchange. 



• This Talae of the pound sterlmg is •,!» of a cent lower than that giren on 
.page 164^ aa here the weight of the Bovereign is taken to be 123^ grains in- 
stead of 123^ grains^ aa assumed there. 
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Pab of ExcHAiirGE.— The fixed relative valae of the franc to the 
florin 18 47^ centimes of a florin=l frana 26 frcs. 22 oen- 
time8=12 florins 9 centime8=40 schillings 8 grote6=JCl = 
$4.86}. 

HAMBURG. 

Money of Account. — ^There are two standards in Hamburg, the 
one Banco and the other currency — the former being from 20 
to 26% higher than the latter, varymg with the market price 
of fine silver. The former is used in wholesale business and 
in exchanges, and is nominal ; while the latter is used in the 
smaller trade, and is represented hj coins in circulation. The 
Cologne mark weight, of the Hamburg standard, is 3608 grains 
Troy; and this weight of fine silver is assumed to be divided 
into 27} marks banco, but is coined into 84 marks current. 
The denominations in the two valuations being the same, the 
terms batico and current are used to distinguish the standard. 
1 mark=16 schillings =102 pfennings. 8 marks, or 48 schil- 
lings, are called in exchange a rix dollar. 

Pab OF Exchange. — 18 marks \0\ schil. banco =£l=t4.86|. 

16 " 12 " current— £,l=:UM\. 
Or, 1 mark banco=35^ cents. In the U. S. the quotations of 
exchange on Hamburg are so m^ny cents per mark banco. 

PRUSSIA. 

MoNXT OF Account. — 1 Prussian dollar=30 silver groschen. 

Pab of Exchange. — 1 Cologne mark weight of fine silver is 
corned into 14 dollars ; hence, 6 Prussian dollars 27 silver 
gro6chen=£l =$4.86f . 

RUSSIA. 

Monet of Account. — 1 ruble=100 copecs. 100 silver rubles = 
350 paper or bank rubles — ^the latter being the money of ac- 
count, previously to July, 1880. 

Pab of Exchange. — 1 silver ruble=87id. sterling. At Odessa 
the rate of exchauge on London is still generally made in paper 
rubles, in which tibe par of exchauge is 2240 paper rubles= 
jCIOO sterling. 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINK. 

MoSTBY OT Aooou2iT. — 1 iix dollar=:90 kreozerarrl^ floriii8= 
22^ batsen=360 hellerB. The P^nsman money k used for the 
payment of dnties in Frankfort, and in all the States of the 
German Castoms-Union — ^the yalae of 1 Prussian dollar bdng 
fixed at 105 krenxers. There are two moneys of acconnt at 
Frankfort, viz., Reichsgeld or 24 Gnldenfiiss, and Wechselzah* 
long. Reiohsgeld is called 24 Gnldenftiss or fiorin-foot, from 
the Cologne mark weight of fine silver being yalaed at 24 of 
these florins. Wechselzahlnng, or exchange reckoning, is de- 
duced firom the estimation of the carolin at 9 florins 12 kreuz- 
ers in Wechselzahlung, the value of the same being 1 1 florins in 
24 Guldenfhss, from which 46 rix-dollars W. Z.=55 rix dollars 
in 24 G. F. 

Pab of Exchangb. — 148.2 batzen W.Z.=£l=t4.86|. 

1 rix-dollar in 24 GuldeniTiss=30.47 pence sterling. 
** Wechselzahlung=36.43 " 

AUSTRIA. 

Money op Aocoirirr. — 1 florin=:60 kreuzers. A rix-dollar is IJ 
florins or 90 kreuzers, and is a nominal money used in ex- 
changes but not in accounts. The value of the money of 
account is that called Convention, or 20 Guldenfuss, in which 
the Cologne mark wdght of fine silver is supposed to be 
coined into 20 florins, a standard only ^^ above the Wechsel- 
zahlung of Frankfort. The currency of Austria is of both 
paper and metaL The paper money, called Wiener-wahrung, 
or Vienna value, is at a fixed discount of 605^: by whidi 100 
florins in cash are equal to 250 florins in W. W. Bills upon 
Vienna are generally directed to be paid in efiective — ^that is, 
in cash — sometimes mentioning the kind (as 20 kreuzer-pieces, 
for example), to guard against their being paid in paper money 
of the depreciated value. 

Pah of Exchakge. — 9 florins 50 kreuzers =:£l=t4.86|. 
1 rix-dollar in 20 Guldenfuss =36.56 pence sterling. 

VENICE AND MILAN. 

Money pf Accoinrr. — 1 lira Austriaca=100 centisimi=20 soldi 
Austriaci. The lira has the same value as the 20 kreuzer-piece, 
or the third of an Austrian florin. 

Par of Exchange. — 29 lire 52 cent.=£l, or 1 lira=8|d. 
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TUSCANY. 

Monet of Accotnrr. — 1 lira To8cana=:100 ceDti8imi=20 Boldl 
di Lira, a little below the Venetian standard. 

Pab of Ezchanqe. — 30.69 lire=£l, or 1 lira=7iVrd. 

BREMEN. 

MoKET OF AccoiTNT. — 6 BGhwaren=l grote; 72 grotes=:l rix* 
dollar. The rix-dollar is valued, in gold, from the old French 
and G^erman Louis d'or, at the rate of 5 rix-dollars to 1 Louis 
d'or. 

Pab of Exohakob. — 1 riz-dollarr=8s. d.4d. 8terling=$0.79}. Li 
the n. S. the quotations of exchange on Bremen are so many 
cents per rix-dollar. 

CANADA. 

Monet of Acjcount. — 1 pound=20 shilling8=240 penoe=4 dol- 
lars=400 cents. The decimal system of dollars and cents has 
been recently introduced. 

Pab of Exchange. — ^The Canadian pound (£), as represented 
by their paper currency, has been considered equivalent to four 
dollars U. S. currency. But the recent silver coinage, fiuv 
nished that province by England, is 8|^ below the silver coin- 
age of the n. S. in value, their 20 cent-piece being worth only 
tO.1927 ; and as the U. S. silver coinage is somewhat below 
par, taking the gold coinage for the standard, we may con- 
clude that the par of exchange between Canada and the United 
States will soon be 104 cents Canada currency^tl, or 100 
cents n. S. currency. 

UNITED STATES. 

Pab of Exchange. — Oold, or its equivalent, bemg the cur- 
rency of New York dty, and paper money bemg extensively 
used throughout the States, the par of exchange on New York 
city, for the year 1860, is very nearly as follows: 



New England States, \% prem. 
New York State, i% " 

Baltimore, - - Par. 
Philadelphia, - " 
Pittsburg "par funds," " 

'* "currency," |^prem. 

20 



Ohio, Ky., and Ind., i% prem. 
Detroit, . . j^ " 
Interior Michigan, 1^% " 
Iowa, m., and Wis., ll% " 
Missouri, • - 1 J^ " 
New Orleans, - Par. 
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FOREIGN COINS. 



their Waghl^ Ibiaum, mtd Vakte, aa Ajuayed at the Umied Slaie$ MimL 

Hemark, — The basis of valuation of the Bilker coins is $1.21 
per ounce oi standard fineness, which is the present mint price. 

Gold Coins, 




Anstralia, 

Australia. 

Austria 

Austria • 

Belgium . • • 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Central Ajnerica.. • . . 

Chili 

Chili 

Denmaric 

£)cuador. 

EnglaDd 

Englaod 

Fraooe. 

France. 

Germany, Nortli.. . , . 

Germanj, North 

Gennany, South. 

Greece, 

Hindostan. 

Mexico 

NaplesL 

Netherlands 

New Grenada. 

New Grenada. 

New Grenada , 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rome. .,,,.., 

Russia 

Sardinia. 

Spam. . . • • 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Tuscany,., 



Pound of 1852 

Pound of 1855 

Ducat 

Sovereign 

Twenty^ve francs 

Doubloon 

20,000 reis 

Two esoudora 

Old doubloon. 

Ten pesos 

Ten thaler 

Four escudoni 

Pound, or sovereign, new. . 

Pound, average. 

Twenty francs^ new 

Twenty francs, average. . . . 

Ten thaler • . . . . 

Ten thaler, PrusBlan 

Ducat 

Twenty drachma.. 

Mohur 

Doubloon, average 

Six ducati, new 

Ten guilders..,.,.., 

Old doubloon, B(^ta. .... 

Old doubloon, Popayan 

Ten pesos, new, 

Old doubloon 

Gk>ld crown 

2^ Scudi, new. 

Five roubles 

Same as France 

100 reals 

Ducat 

100 piastres. 

Sequin. ., 



Ox. dae. 
0.281 
0.257 
0.112 
0.363 
0.254 
0.867 
0.575 
0.209 
0.867 
0.492 
0.427 
0.433 
0.256.7 
0.256 
0.207.5 
0.207 
0.427 
0.427 
0.112 
0.186 
0.374 
0.867.5 
0.245 
0.216 
0.868 
0.867 
0.625 
0.867 
0.308 
0.140 
0.210 
.... 
0.268 
0.111 
0.231 
0.112 



916.5 

916.5 

986 

900 

899 

870 

917.6 

853.5 

870 

900 

896 

844 

916.5 

915.5 

899.5 

899 

895 

903 

986 

900 

916 

866 

996 

899 

870 

858 

891.5 

868 

912 

900 

916 

.... 

896 

975 

915 

999 



D.CK 
5.32.0 
4.85.0 
2.28.0 
6.77.0 
4.72.0 

15.58.0 

10.90.5 
3.66.0 

15.57.0 
9.15.3 
7.90.0 
7.60.0 
4.86.3 
4.64.8 
3.86.0 
3.84.5 
7.90.0 
8.00.0 
2.28.3 
3.45.0 
7.08.0 

15.53.4 
5.04.0 
3.99.0 

15.61.7 

15.39.0 
9.67.5 

15.56.0 
5.81.3 
2.60.0 
3.97.6 

'ou 

2.26.7 
4.37.4 
2^0.0 



The above shows the intrinsic relative value, as compared with 
the amount of fine gold in the U. S, coin« The price paid at the 
mint would be ^^ less. 
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SiLYSB COINB. 



ComnsT. 



Austria 

Austria « 

Austria 

Belgium 

BoliTia 

Bolivia 

BoUvia 

Bnudl 

Central America 

ChiU 

Chili 

Denmark 

England 

England 

Frwoe 

Germany, North 

Germany, Sooth 

Gennany, North k Sonth 

Greece 

Hindoetan 

Japan 

Mezioo 

Ni^>le8 

Netherlands 

Norway 

New Grenada 

Peru . 

Peru 

Peru 

P(»tugal 

Bome 

Russia 

Sardinia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey 

Tuscany. 



DxifoifnrATiON. 




Biz-dollar 

Scudo of six lire 

20 kreutzer 

Five francs 

i^oiiar ••••»■••••..•«« 

Half dollar, 1830 

Quarter dollar, 1830 

2,000 reis 

Dollar. 

Old dollar 

New dollar 

Two rigsdaler 

Shilling, new. 

Shilling, ayeiage. 

Five fiancs, average... 

Thaler 

Gulden, or florin. 

2 thaler, or 3^ guld. . . . 

Five drachms 

Rupee.. 

Itzebu..... 

Dollar, average. 

Scudo. 

2^ guilder 

Specie-daler. 

Dollar of 1867 

Old dollar 

Old dollar of 1865 

Half dollar, 1836-'38.. 

Silver crown 

Scuda 

Rouble 

Five lire 

New pistareen. 

Rix-dollar 

Two francs 

Twenty piastres 

Florin. 



0.902 

0.836 

0.215 

0.803 

0.871 

Q.433 

0.216 

0.820 

0.866 

0.864 

0.801 

0.927 

0.182.6 

0.178 

0.800 

0.712 

0.340 

1.192 

0.719 

0.374 

0.279 

0.866 

0.884 

0.804 

0.927 

0.803 

0.866 

0.766 

0.433 

0.950 

0.864 

0.667 

0.800 

0.166 

1.092 

0.323 

0.770 

0.220 



Thoua, 

833 

902 

582 

897 

900.6 

670 

670 

918.6 

850 

908 

900.6 

877 

924.6 

926 

900 

760 

900 

900 

900 

916 

991 

901 

830 

944 

877 

896 

901 

909 

660 

912 

900 

876 

900 

899 

760 

899 

830 

926 



ValQflL 

D.CM, 

1.01.3 

1.01.6 
16.8 
96.8 

L06.4 
38.6 
19.2 

1.01.3 
97.3 

1.04.7 
97.0 

1.09.4 
22.7 
22.2 
96.8 
71.7 
41.2 

1.44.3 
86.9 
46.0 
37.0 

1.04.9 
98.8 

1.02.3 

1.09.4 
96.8 

1.04.9 
93.6 
37.7 

1.16.6 

1.04.7 
78.4 
96.8 
20.1 

1.10.1 
39.0 
86.5 
27.4 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



LINEAR, OB LONG MEASURE. 

Ihia mMmire ia uaed to d0ne disUmeea in any 

TABLE. 

ISinohdB (tfk) make 1 foot JL 

3feet " lyard yd 

6}yarda • " 1 rod rtL 

40rod8 " 1 fiirloDg. fier. 

8 fiirloDgs " 1 statute nule. . mL 

EQUIVALENTS. 

ml. >Ur. rd. yd, /L In. 

1 =: 8 == 320 = 1760 r= 6280 r= 63360 

1 = 40 = 220 = 660 = 7920 

1 = 6J = 16} = 198 

1 = 3 = 36 

1 = 12 
SOALB or UiriTS:— 12, 3, 6|, 40, 8. 

ALSO: 

3 barleyvnrns make 1 indi . ,uaed by shoemdken. 

4 inches " 1 hand . . " to fneaaun hones, 

6 feet " 1 &them .," iofneaauredqrihBOiMa, 

1.16 statate milee '* 1 geognHphiomQe. . " " cUstomom " 

3 geogn^hio miles " i loagae. 

60 " " " ? , , 

eo^statute " «pd^«««- 

360 degrees " the drcomferenoe of the earth. 



SQUARE MEASURE. 

Thit nuamtre i$ uaed to compiUe surfaces or areas. 

TABLE. 
144 squaze inches (sq. in.) make 1 square foot. ... sq.ft. 



9 square feet 
80^ sqoare yards 
40 square rods 
4rood8 
640 acres 



II 



11 



II 



II 



II 



1 square yard.. ., 9q,yd. 
1 square rod.. ,., sq.roL 

Iroed. JSL 

1 acre..., A, 

1 square mile. ... sq. mL 



EQUIVALENTS. 
•9. mi A, R eq,r± sq.yd, eq./L 

1 = 640 = 2660 = 1Q2400 = 3097600 = 27878400 



1 = 



4 = 
1 = 



160 = 

40 = 

1 =r 



4M0 = 

1210 = 

301 = 

1 = 



Scale of Units :-->144, 9, 30|, 40, 4, 640. 



43560 

10890 

272^ 

9 

1 



»q.in, 

4014489600 

' 6^72(640 

1668160 

39204 

1296 

144 
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SURVEYORS' MEASURE. 

Al9 fiMonre it uasd to cofnptUe land dittaneea and areas. A Chmiof^t ehainf 
ipMcA if (he meuare used by iurveyora, ia four rods in kngthi and oomitU qf 100 



TASliB OF UNSAB DISTANGEB8. 

7.92 inobes (th.) make 1 link. ... I 
2ft linkg ** 1 rod.. ...rd. 

4 rodfl^ or 66 feet^ *' 1 chain... cA. 
SOchaiDB " Imile.... flii 

EQUIYALENTS. 



■rf. 


ch, r& 




I 




in. 


1 = 


80 = 320 


=z 


8000 


r= 


63360 




1 = 4 


=i 


100 


ZIZ 


792 




1 


^s 


25 


r= 


198 








1 


«"^ 


7.92 



BOJdM Of TTBm:^7.92, 26, ^ 80. 

TABLB OV JLBBAfl. 

625 sqnaie links (tg. 2L) make 1 pole P. 

16 poles ** 1 square chain.' «g. eh. 

10 square ohama " 1 acre A. 

640 acres " 1 square mile. . j^. mi 

86 square miles (6 miles square) ** 1 township. . • • 3y». 

EQUXYALBNT8. 

Tp. 9q.wit, A. 9q.ek, P. 99. U 

1 =r 36 = 23040 = 230400 = 8686400 = 8304000000 

1 = 640 = 6400 = 102400 = 64000000 

1 =: 10 == 160 = 10000 

1 = 16 =s 1000 

1=: 625 

80ALB or UxnB:— 626, 16, 10, 640, 36b 



CUBIC MEASURE. 

Tkk meaiore it tued to eompvU As conleniM o/mU^ iitUUmee§; it ia to nu tt m m 

edBed " scUd " mecuurt. 

TABLB. ^ 

1728 cubic inches (en. in.) make 1 cubic fbot .... eii.>L 
27 cubic feet *' 1 cubic yard. . . cm. yd 

lOcordleet " Icordfbot edfl, 

8 cord ibet or ) « , _j * j j 

128oobiofcrt I loom of wood.. 04 

S4|oabiofeet " lyticb. Ak. 
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LIQUID MEASURK 

ThiiB meamm i» wed for m&ouwring Uguids; tueh as Uquan, motana, toofer, «fe. 

TABLE. 

4 gills (^) make 1 pint pt 

. 2 pints ** 1 quart qt 

4 quarts " 1 gallon ffol 

Sligsllons " 1 banrel ML 

2barrols " 1 hogshead. hhdL 

EQUIVALENTS. 
khd. hbL gal qL pL gL 

1 = a = 63 = 252 =: 604 = 2016 

1 =: 31} = 126 = 262 = 1008 

1 = 4 = 8 = 82 
1=2= 8 

1 = 4 . 

Sgalb of XThitb: — 4^ 2, 4, 31}, 2. 

* AI80, 
36 gallons make 1 harrel of ale, beer, or milk. 
64 " " 1 hogshead " " 

42 " " Itieice. 

2 hogsheads " 1 pipe^ or bntt 

2 pipes " 1 ton. 

DRY MEASURE. 

Used for measuring articles not Uqwid; as grasnf JruU, mdt, «f& 

TABLE. 

2 pints (pi) make 1 qnart qt 

8 qoarts " 1 peck. pk. 

4 pecks " 1 bosheL Ink 

36 bushels " 1 chaldron. . . eh* 

EQUIYALENTB. 
db.Mi.pifc. qt pt 

1 = 86 = 144 = 1152 = 2304 

1 = 4 = 32 = 64 

1 = 8 = 16 

1 = 2 

fiOALi or Uhits:— 2, 8, 4^ 3& 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Used to weigh aU coarse arUdes; as hay^ gramj groceries^ wares, ete^ and aS 

mdals, exoqtt gold and sHuer. 

TABLE. 

16 drams (cKr.) makeloonce .....osl 

16 onnces " 1 pound. lb. 

26 pounds " 1 quarter qr, 

4 quarters '* 1 hundred weight, cwt. 
20 hundred weight ** 1 Ton. 2! 
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EQUIVALBNTS. 

71 e»(. qr, Ift. ox. dr. 

1 = 20 r= 80 = 2000 ^ 32000 = 612000 

1 =s 4 = 100 =^ 1600 = 25600 

1 r= 25 = 400 =^ 6400 

1 = 16 = 256 

1 =s 16 

BOAUI oy UsiTS:— a6k 16, 26, 4, 20. 

TROT WEIGHT. 

¥br weighing gotd, sQver^ i0>Mb> ond Uqwun* 

TABLE. 

24 grains (^.) make 1 pennyweight. . pwL 

20 pennyweights " 1 ounce os. 

12 ounces " 1 pound 26. 

EQUIVALENTS. 
tHk OS. jnet pr. 

1 = 12 = 240 = 6760 
1 = 20 = 480 
Is 24 

Scale op TJinTs:— 24, 20, 12. 

' APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

Used by apoihecarita and phjfaicians in miasing nudicinti, 

TABLE. 

20 gfains (^.) make 1 scruple. ... 9 

3 scruples *' 1 dram I 

8 drams " 1 ounce J 

12 ounces " 1 pound lb 

EQUIVALENTS. 

lb ' ! 3 3 P'- 

1 = 12 = 96 = 288 zr 6760 

1 = 8 = 24 = 480 

1 = 3 = 60 

1 = 20 
S«ALB Of Units :'^20, 3, 8, 12. 

TIME MEASURE. 

Used to denote the passage of Uma, 

TABLE. 
60 seconds (mc) make 1 minute. . . . m. 

60 mhiules *' 1 hour An 

24 hours " 1 day dOL 

7 days " 1 week v^ 

865} days " 1 year yr, 

100 yean " 1 century.. . . (7. 
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SQUIYALBaTS. 



1 S3 63 =: 365|= 876Q s S25960 = 31567600 

1 = T = 168 =5 10080 = 604800 

1 = 84 = 1440 = 86400 

1 = 60 = 3600 

I = 



JIbte.— It Is fl u rt u u Mt j to reokm 4iPwftBi to ihb montb, and IS nKmtlis to tte 
year, but m tbia only i^ipraxiiiuiteB the tnidi «e have oDoittod it Twelve 
eofeadormootbiiiiakaajear, bat tbeaa moatfas are not of regolar kogitb, as tfao 
foUowing taUa win tbow: — 



h January haa 31 daja 

2. Febniaiy ** 38 •* 

3. Harah " 31 « 
4wApril «< 30 " 
6. Kay « 31 " 
6. June " 30 « 



t. July baa 31 daya. 

a Auguat « 31 *" 

a Saptomber «■ SO « 

10. October « 31 '« 

IL November « 30 ** 

IS. December "« 31 *« 



The year, as indioated above^ woold caDsist of 36S daya. This is tbe leogth 
of the onmmon year. Once in Ibor yean, however, one day is added to Febvu- 
ary, maUng 366 days ; and thus^ eadi year averages 366} daya^ The longest 
year is called BisBeictile^ or Leap year. The 1^ yean are aU exactly divisible 
byi. 

CmCXTLAR MEASURE 

Jb tiMd to ddvwinB loeaHUm, 5y esUmatinff kttUude and kmgikidd; abo, to 
mmuun (he moHonB of tte heaoeniif bodies^ and oompuUng difirmeea of time, 
AU dreloBf tfvfhatner drnnmnent, art t^ppomi to he dbrid&i into tks aoms nam- 
ler cfpartM-^ag quadnrnta, ^iffna, def^reet, §lo. JB wifl^ (har^bre^ be emdaUf (hat 
Iharc can 5s vo ^/b^d" dimmmona efthe wiUa na/mod 

TABLE. 

60 seconds (") make 1 mlnote, • • • ' 

60 minotes " 1 degree. . • • o 

30 degrees ** 1 sign S, 

12 signs, or 360 degrees ** 1 drde 0. 

EQUIVALENTB. 

a a, • 

1 r; 12 =: 860 s 21600 zs 12960O0 

1 =3 30 = 1800 z= 108000 

1 S3 60 =r 3600 

1 ^ 60 

ScALB or Uyira:— 60, 60, 30, 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TABLE, 



12 units 




make 


1 dOSBD, 


12dfl8iea 




(( 


1 gross. ' 


12groai 




u 


1 great gross. 


20ihiQgii 




II 


1 soore 


100 pounds 




If 


1 quintal of fiab« 


196 pounds 




II 


1 bairal of floor. 


200 pounds 




u 


1 barrel of poiki 


ISuudies 




II 


1 oubit 


22 inches (nearly) 


II 


1 saoredoobift. 


14 pounds of ircm or 


lead " 


1 stone, 


21} stones 




II 


1 pte 


8 pigs 




11 


1 fbtber. 



BOOKS AND PAPER, 

Jfamtt (/ eUJimU tiges ^foptr made by wuMmry. 



Double imperial, 82 bj 44 inches. 


Imperial, 


22 by 32 




Double Super Royal, 27 by 42 *^ 


Super Bojaly 


21 fay 27 


II 


Double medium, 23 by 26 ^ 


R<^ 


19 by 84 


If 


" 24bySH. " 


Medium, 


18} by 23} 


II 


" 26 by 38 " 


Demy, 


17 by 22 


II 


Boyal and Half, 25 by 29 << 


Folio Posl» 


16 by 21 


II 


Imperial and HaU; 26 by 32 *' 


Foolsoi^ 


14 by 17 


u 


Crown, 16 by 20 inches. 






A sheet folded in 2 leaves is caBed a iMia 






" « 4 •« a quarto^ or 4ta 




" " 8 « an Octavo, 


or 8va 




" " 12 " al2ma 






•* •* W " anlfimo. 


• 




u *( 24 « an24ma 






» M 32 


" a 32ma 







In estimating the size of the leaves, as above, the double medium sheet is 
tiOna as a standard 

24 sheets make 1 quire, 

20 quires' ** 1 ream. * 

2 reams " 1 bundle^ 

§ bundles *< 1 bale^ 
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UaUad Stetat 
Sow, 



RACHGAL Hom m TABMBML I 

1. MmMMCwoQ OmADi.— Bj th* 
■taadard, tlSO cable tBchet maka a 
m • coble foot eostaim ITfS eabie iaeiua, a boabel 
la to a cable foot aanSOto 17SS; or, far pnMtieii 
porpoaea. as 4 to 6. TbereiDra, to eoavert cubic 
fed tobosh^ It la ntmmuTj oalj to maltiply 
Vf t. BxAJfPLB. — Uom mveh craiB will a Un hold 
which la 10 feet lone. 4 feet wide, aad 4 feet deep? 
SoliOiam^lO x 4 x4=lf0 coble feet. liO » t=liS» 
thettoioberof boahda. 



7b mmmr€ ffratm cm OuJIoor Mafre the pDe 
Infonnof a pTTamld or eone, aad mnltiplT the 
ano of the b«e bj ooe-third the height To Had 
the araaef the baae, mnltiplj the aqoare of iti di- 
ameter by the dedioal .7854. Bzamfu.— A cool- 
eal pile of graiii la 8 feet la diaiiieter, aad 4 feet Urik, 
how maoT boaheb doea it eoataia f SoUM<m.—Th% 
iqoare of 8 la M; aad M x .78M x |=83.ni; the 
Bunber of enUe Ibet. Therefora» 

88Lnex}=C7jOSbaahela. .da«iB«>. 

t. To AacsRAnrnnQirAimTTorLinmBniA 
liOO.— Multiply the diameter ia tedket at the aaall 
Old by oae-Duf the aamber of lBchea» and thia 
prodoct br the leofth of the log Ib.^«<, which last 
product diride by IS. SXAMPI.B. — ^How maay 
feet of lumber caa be nmde from a log which la m 
locbea io diaoieter aad 10 feet loagf SohOUm.-' 
Mxt8=MS; 048x10=0480; 0480i-18=G40l Amu, 



=^+, 



To vadoeatte 
divide bjn^ 



& To AacBBTAiii m Cataoitt or j 
OK WKLL.~MBitiply the iqoara of the diameter 
la iaebea bT the decimal .T8M, aad this product ht 
the depth la iachea; divide this product by S8i, 
aad the qootteat will be the conteatB la gallooSb 
Xz AMPLiL—What la the eapad^ of a datoro which 
ia 12 feet deep and feet la diameter? iSMoMoa.— 
The square of 72, the diameter ia Iachea, ia 0184; 
6184 X .7654=4071.51 : 40n.51 x 144=560207.44, the 
Bumber of cable iachea in the datera. Tbera are 
Sn coble Inchea ia a gdkm, therefor^ 68CS97.44 



4. To AaoBXAiv nn WawBT or Cattli n 
.— MaWply the girth m feet, by the 
the bene orthe taU Immediately orer 
thehiaderpaitof thebottock, to the fore panof 
the ahoolder-btede ; aad thia prodact by SI, wbea 
the aalmal miasaiw more tkam T amdUm1kini% 
fu/L im giHk; by », whea leas Oam T amd man 
IftoAd; by If, whea Ices Ikam 5 and mof« ttoa 
8 ; aad by 11, whea leas a4m& Kxamtix— What 
ia the weight of aa ok whoae meaaoremcata are 
aa felknra; giith, T feet ft iai^aa; leagth, feet 
Oiadhmf 

S ohM i m ^-6k X 7A=40H ; dO|{x81=1S64-l-. Jmt. 

A dednellott of one pooad la SOmoat be made fer 
hatffettMl cattle, and also for eowa that have bad 
calresL It la anderatood, of ooone, that such 
staadard will at best, giTe only the appromlmaU 
weight. 

ft. MaASinava Lamit.— To Had the aamber of 
aerca of laud ia a rectaacolar field, multipty the 
leagth by the breadth, and dlTlde the prodact \ij 
100, If the BMaaaieBieat la made la roda, or by 
4S000 If made la feet Examplb. — How maOT 
aeraa la a field which ia 100 roda ia length, by l5 
rata la width? Arfatioa.— 100 x 76=7500 ; 7800 
-••100=40(f AmmMT, To fiad thecoateatsoTs 
triaagnlar piece of lead, havlBg a reetaa^nlar eo^ 
ner, maltipiT the two ahortar aldea together, sad 
take oae-haa the prodoet. 



0. MBASUBsnar or Hat.— 10 eobie yards of 
meadow hay, weigh a ton. Whea the h«r istskcn 
out of old, or the lower part of large stacks, 8 «-9 
cubic yards will make a toa. 10 or IS eobie ysrdi 
of eloTer, whea drr, make a toa. 

Hay atored in Mme, reqpizea from 80Oto400 
cubic feet to make a toa, if it oe of medlBm oosna- 
nees, and greater or leas qoantity, Tarylng fkom 
800 to 600 solid feet, aeooidlag to Ua qoaa^. 



• e ♦ e» 
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MONET, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE, 



or 



PBIHCIFAL OQMMEBCIAL OOUBTBUa IN THS WOSLD. 



Wa are indebted to the PobUabers of « Wbb- 
ITBB^ CovHTiMO HooaB DiOTiOHABT** for the oae 
of the following admirably arranged Tsblea, which 
will be foond of great Talne for reference. The 
tablea baTe been prepared with moch care and 
nuy be relied upon as correct 

CTSAT BBITAIV. 

(PHndpal Oommtrcial OUif, Lohdox.) 

Xonoj. 

The national Gnrrenoy of Oreat Britain is called 
StcrUnf Jfcmey— thoa we say, ao maay poonda 



sterling. The Ponnd Sterling ia represented by s 
gold coin called a&>eere<(^ and itecnatom-boiiM 
Talne in the United Btatea ia fixed by law at $4.84. 
The iiUHn*io Talne of the So9«rMgn Tarles some* 
what, depending on the date of the coinasre. Tie* 
toila soTereignsare worth the moot, aa being of the 
latest eoinage ; thoae of William IV. or George IIL 
less, as more worn. The oommerdal Talne of the 
pound sterling Tarles, Hke merchaadlae, according 
to demand: 14.84 is that on which dndei an 
charged. Thus if too boy a bill of soods la Lon> 
don of £100i on which the dnty in this eonntiy is 
95 per cent, and Import them, yon J«yAt the 
Cnstom honae 96 per cent on |48i» or $191. What 
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It called the jmt T»lae of thtf pound sterilog In 
the United SUtes Is 14.44 4-9. The par yaliie of 
the poond in London, in American coTrenoy, is 
$4.80. The diiference between the wtr Tslae of 
the poond sterling in this ooontrj (|4.44 4-9) and 
the actual valne to ns here, at the time, of a pound 
sterling in London, is callea the ExchanM. ^us, 
If exchange on London, In New York, is 9 per cent, 
a pound sterling is worth $4.44 4-9. and 9 per cent, 
aaded, or $4-84. If 7 per cent, of oouise, less; if 
lOjper cent., more. 

Freiffht bills for goods by ship are pajable at 
$4.80 tne pound, which is 8 per cent on $444 4-9. 
Sxehange on London is usually 7 to 10 per cent in 
New York, 1. e. a pound sterling in London is 
worth $4.44 4-9 and 7 to 10 per cent additional, la 
New York, nearly. 

In the following Tables we giro the pound at 
$4.84, it belnff imderstood that its commercial 
Taloe is sometimes higher and sometimes lower. 



4 fiurthlngs, gr. 
18 pence 
SO shillings 
A soTcreign 
A guinea 
A crown 
Agroat 



1 penny, dL 
1 shilling, & 
1 pound, SL. 

90 shiUings. 

81 " 
6 « 
4 pence. 



The Ihrthing is an imaginary coin ; the penny, 
copper ; the sixpence, shilfing, and crown, silver ; 
soTereign and guinea, gold. 

The English Tables of Weights, MeasuTe^ Time, 
Ac, are the same essentially as the American. 

The ralue of the Pound Sterling ia th^oUowing 
TkhlMispatat$4.84. 

AUBIBIA. 

{jCM^C&mnuroUd OUy^ TxxinrA.) 

XoBifly. In Silver. 



II. krt £ 8. d. 

10 .. .. a 1 

80 =010 

8*.. =001 

7 = 18 
4 40 or ducat .. =094 

1 silTer ilorin =090 

8 or 1 dollar =040 
90 or 1 xwanzlger = 008 



• 

4 


8 
8 




0. m. 

&40 

848 

08 8-18 

80 7 

99 8 8-18 

484 
968 
10 1 4-18 



1 florin Is equal to 60 krentzera. 

F^>er currency ia depreciated now from 85 to 85 

percent 

Wds^hti and Xatgnra. 



AwRiAir. 
100 commercial lbs. 
Istaro .. 
1 polonick 
1 elmer .. 
1 barile . . 
1 ell woolen measure 
leUsUk.. 



ExoLisn. 
188.6 lbs. aroirdn. 
184 Winch, busn. 
0.861 ditto 
15 wine gallona 
178i ditto 
86.6 in. 
80i8in. 



Or more particularly — 

Weight 



AusnxAic. 
100 commercial lbs. =s 

lib. .. .. = 

iTlndllnga .. . = 

lunxen .. = 

lloth .. = 

1 stone .. .. s= 

Isanne .. s 



EVOUBII. 

188.6 lbs. aroirdpb 

4 vindlinge 

4unsen 

8 loth 

4quintL 

aoiba. 

875 Iba. 



Ifoot = 12i Inches 
Inult = 4| miles 

Grain. 

64moasel = 1 metx 
80mets = 1 muth 
1 muth S3 60| bush. Eng. 

BAVABIA AHD BADEH. 

{Principal Oomtneroial OUy, AvoBBTrxo.) 

Xbney. 

fl.krt 

18 Oat par .. .. = 

oO .. . • ~- 

o . . . • ^ 

gold 10 guUdr. pieoe= 

Ogold 6 do. do. = 
80ulTer8^Aor. piece = 
85 or ducat . . = 
48 or crown thaler = 







10 
5 
8 
5 
8 
1 



£ s. 


d. $ c m. 


1 


= 4840 


1 


=3 0848 





1 = 08 8-19 


16 


8 = 4 08 8 4-18 


8 


4 = 8 01 6 8-19 


5 10 = 1 41 1 8-18 


9 


8 ±: 8 88 8 6-18 


4 


4 = 1 04 8 8-18 


1 


8 = 40 84-18 



1 florin is equal to 60 kreutzers. 



Books are kept in Oulden a 60 kreutser of the 90 

Slden ftisa, so called because the Cologne mark of 
e sUver is worth only 80 fl. Augsburg currency, 
while sll other South German States reckon on the 
94 gulden ftus. 

Con.— Gold (old). 1 CaroIine=lC«. 6d. En- 
glish=$4.44. 

JearolinesOs. 9dL English =$8.88. 
doable max d*or=:84«. 4d. £nglUh=$&84. 
1 max d'or=18«. 8d. i^ish^2.99. 
1 ducat (new)=9«. 4<l£nglish=$8.84. 

SilTsr pieces of 8^ gulden, 1 gulden, ^ gulden, 1 
krvatier, 8 kreatzer, ul in the 84 gulden Ium. 

Weight 
1 ponnd=660 grammes French=li pound arolr- 

dupois. 
1 cwt=100 pounds=8,800 loth=18,800 quent 
1 Augsburg marc =16 loth =64 quent=856 plto- 

ning=8,648 grains troy English. 



The Ibotsll^ inches English. 
1 ruthe=10 ilMt=180 soil or lnehee=1440 lines. 
1 ell =8 41-48 feet=88| inches English. 
1 klafter=6 feet=5i feet English. 

Fob Gobnw— 1 schefl'el=6 bushels 1 gallon En- 
glish. 

1 schefl'el=6metz=18 ▼ierte1=48 maas. 

Foa LiQUOxs.— Wine, 1 eymer=60 maas. 
Beer, 1 •» =60 " 
lmaas=l{ pints English. 



fr. 

85 
1 


85 

10 
6 
1 



cts. 




BELQIUIL 

{PrineipaZ Commercial City, AHTWxar.) 
Honey (Mi par). 

« • • • •— 

•• • • ^* 

10 .. = 

or 1 gold Leopold = 
or 10 frano piece = 
Oor 5fisncpiece = 

1 itanc is equal to 100 oeatlmes. 
Weights and measures the same as in Franoe. 



£ 


s. 


d. 


$ e. m. 


1 





= 


4 840 





1 


s 


0848 








1 = 


08 08-19 


19 10 = 


4 79 9 8-18 





7 10 = 


1 88 58-18 





8 11 = 


94 7 10-19 








9*= 


19 1 7-18 



816 



8UPPLSXSHT. 



C/W«d[fMl ft—irrffff CUg, Bio in Jamwxmo.) 



MuO or gold piM« 
4000 or gold pieM of 
laoo or iUrer pitee of 

MO 

640 <• 

890 *• 

9U0 *• 



£ a. 

s lift 

s 1 

sO 4 

s 4 

s » 

s 1 

s 



d. 
» = 

s 

1 = 
» = 

4 = 
8 = 



e. BL 



84 
UO 



18 



14-U 


84.18 
4.18 
5 8-18 
8 8-18 
14-18 



1 ma nil it HMl to 1008 lOiiL 

The vbH to the reto, at la PortonL 
CoiB^-^old dohm » 18.800 r«b^$18.0Q. 
Meio dobrsa8.400reto=88in. 
Moedo • 4000 retost&Ta. 
eriTef .— Fleoee of 1800 reto=$LML ; 400 nteefOA. 
ri«€C6ariOOKto=|Oi(«. 

Bank Notea are worth Ifoa than qwde bj a9bo«t 
one third. 

v.wfhmnfi^ en Lopdon, 80d. ateritog per mlliea In 
bank Dotec 

g^«h*P^ on Parla» fr. SJS to fr. 8b88 per 1080 
letoL 

1 qiilntal=4 arrobaa a 82 erraitdai (poonda.) 
1 arratel (lt>.)=lli os. avdp. 
1 qiiiDtal=9U lb. aTdp. 
Oold and aUrer weLdit to the arratel a 1 
liarooa a 8 oofaa a 8 oitavaa a TS grenoak 
1 iiiarao=T OK. T 4-7 dwta. tror. 
Btomonda, emeralda^ rablea, peark» 4e. 
bj the qoUate. Topaaea by the oltayna 8 
Ida a 8 qallatea a 4 granoa. 

1 oltara^l oi. 19 9-10 dwta. trogr. 

1 qiillate=:4 18-80 dwta. tioj. 



aoM 
ipa- 



1 pe (foot) Isfoot Eog. 
1 palmo=9| inchea Eng. 
1 oraf a=8 Taraa=8^ ooTadeaaelO patanaa» 
1 brftfa=9t Tarda £ag. 
1 legoa (inlie)=4| milee Eng. 
GoBx, Rioa. Corrxs, Ac^l tnaToslO flmegaai 
eaoh fln^a=4 alqnelrea. 

1 inaT0=88| T>«aheb Eng. 
1 liuiega=ll| gall. 
Wun.— The aame aa in FortngaL 



(OiM ttffhsfimr Fr^ CMm ^ O ar au ny.) 



rigdLgroech. 
8 8 
084 



XOB^. 

£ a. d. 

BS 1 

s= 1 



8 e. m. 
4840 
848 
80 8 8-18 
848 
8878 



1 or gold rigzdal. ss 8 4 
84 or 86 groat pieee =016 
84orLonls.d*or r= 16 

1 thaler to equal to 78 gioten. 

BBUVSWICfK AHDEAVOYEIL 

{Pr4metpal OommBroUa OMm, BnwswicK and 

Havotss.) 

XbDoy. 



tl. gra* p8l 




8 



5 

1 









1 



10 

dble. Geoiiged^or 
Ooratngie ^ 

or 18 pfonntngB 



£ 
1 


1 






a. 

1 

18 
18 
8 




d. 
n 

» 

1 = 

4 s= 

8 B 

« 



8 e. v, 
4 84 
0848 
89 8-18 

7 T8 46-18 

8 91 84-18 



\ 



1 thaler to equal to 84 groiohea. 



08 66-84 



jrHmeipti 



(Mif, OiMWtam^ 



olO 



The CUneaa raeken lA taeH n 10 : 
daiin,alOeHh. 

1 tMl=«fc 8tf.=tlXl 

Ooai.— Theyeiilr hare the eaab or tt. All 
are imaginary. They nao the piaetem of Spain at 
n canderint The Seat Indln Caopany take the 
tad only at 8a. T80 taato= 1,080 doUnn of Spain. 

Hie ezehaace en LoBdea to 4a. 8tf ., Dora or lei^ 
tog oBO Spanlah daDar. 



Ipeealsia0«atlyo(gln),al8teelaayai^al0ina» 

(taehen), or to fndarine (twtnX n 10 euh (10^ 
Ipeeal s 188^ poonda OToirdaipoia. 
1 catty s 14 poond ** 

1 tael si} oonea • 

1 eatty criao the wd^t for «ld and rilvei^sBl 

poond 7 8-6 ovmeea tn^ En^Bah ; 1 tael=6i9 44 

mine troy Kngtiah 

The aaaay of gold and aOror to done by 100 parti 
eaQed toqaeai fillTer mnat bo 80-100 pnra. 



Tlie eoyld=14| Indiea Engltob. 
1 covld=10 ponta 

Hie Chineae naa four dUBnent foot: 
For mathematiin s 18t lachoa KwgWah. 
ForboUden «* 181-16 *• 

Forengineeis ^ ^H ** 

Fortnde. ^ 18{ «• 

1 11=180 IkthoDM oflO foet of the 

of an Engliah mil& 



{PHmclpal OimuHeretal OUih OoranuASS.) 



rlg9d.BklL 
9 16 



a.d. 

00 s= 
10 = 

01 = 
16 8 = 

44 = 
88 = 
044 = 



•.CB. 

4 840 
0848 

08 08-18 
8 88 86-lS 

1 04 88-18 
68 44-19 
OCOl 



44 .. .. = 

8f .. .. = 

7 60orl ChriatiandV>r= 

9 or I apedee ailver = 

10 .. .. s 

16 or 1 mark .. = . - -. 

1 rinb. daler to equal to 96 akillinga. 
8 Tipbank daler=l Bpede-daler=8 mark baaeo in 

Hamburg. 
1 riobank daler=8a. Od. Sni^toh. 
1 aldIUog=l forthlng=half a eent American. 

Bank notea in apede daler are fredy taken— 100 
apecie daler for 800 rlgabonk daler. 

They draw gonerdty on Bamboiig at alitor 14 
daya after date, and the ezehange on London to9| 
rlgabank dder ibr £1 aterling. Exchange on P^ 
rU (rardy) ftom fr. 9l60 to fr. 8.70 per rigsbank 
daloK 

Wdght 
1 poandsl pound If oa. aTOtrdomrfa. 
1 poand=16 oaDoea=88 loth=lw qaenta. 
1 Bhip-poiuid=890 poonda. 
1 laat=16i do. or Oft ewt. of 100 poonda. 
Gold and direr are aold by the poands8 marka 
=16 0Bi.=61S orti=8198 aa. 1 niark=7 ool 4 1-6 
dwta. Troy. 



1 iMtslSI inehea Engliah. 
1 dl=84} inchea En|^ 
1 mUe=4i mllea En^tdi. 

Fon CoKH.^1 toende=8 Bkiepe=88 
1 toende=80 aallona 4^ piota En^Uah, 
1 akiep=8 gaflona 6| pinta Engliah. 
1 katsSS toendflii 



sxtpplb'hbkt. 
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XASTDnxm 

(PHndpal Oommerolal OUUa, Bombay, Bsxtoal, 
Oaloutea, and Madbab.) 

tnp^ti Ann. pi. 



£ t. d. 
lO 6 .. =10 

8 4 aO 1 

8 =0 1 
16 gold niobtir= 1 9 

1 Onipe«Biooft= 1 lOi 

8 OhalfrapM = ll| 

1 iiipee to equal to 8 anoM or 90 ptoe^ 

M^reparUoularij^ 



$ & m. 
4 840 

949 

02 9-19 

01 8 

45 89-19 

99 81.94 



CALODtTA. JtaH&f, 

The Compeny^s nipee= 16-16 aloca rapeeB:l& llcZ. 

=|0.4& 
1 rnpee=16 uu; 1 a]i»=19 ploe. 

Conr— Oold : 1 mo]iar=16 nipees=88tf. 9d. En- 
dl8h=|a09.64-19. BUyer: 1 itooa rapee=9«. £n- 
SUBh=|a4a4 

Wdglit 

1 nuMiBd (flbotoiy nuuind), a 40 seer^ a 16 ehattaciVw. 

1 maiuid=T4 poonds 10 oonoea avolrdapoia 

1 ieer=99| onneea AToirdapoia. Hie banar wel(^t 

la 10 p. ct heavier. 
1 ifocaslO masaa a 83 graina, or 4 punkhoa. 
1 aiooaslTSi giaina troj EngL 



1 eoMt=18 inches English. 1 gQz=l yard En^^Uah. 
1 eoss=4,000 cabits=li mile English. 

Corn is sold bj the khahoon of 40 mannds or 16 
0oaUisa9OpalIlea. lpallle=9| pounds avoirdnpoia. 

Madbajb. Xoiiey. 
The sune ii Oaleatta. 

Wdgrht 

1 eand7=90 inaands=160 Tis— 6^400 poDams. 
1 oand7=600 lbs. avdp. 



Long measare the same as GalenttiL 

Fob Gobm— 1 garee=400 mercala a 8 poddjs or 
Malloeks. 
1 garee=185 bushels. 

Bombay. JCoDBy. 

1 mpee=100 rees. Yalne as in Oslentta. 
Exchange on London, 9f., more or less, for 1 Com- 
pany^ rapee. 

Weight 
1 cand7=90 maoads a 40 laen a 80 pioe. 
1 candjr=660 Iba. ardpu 



1 eoTld=18 inebes English. 
VoB COBM— 1 oandysS parahas a 16 adowUes. 

1 eandy=9^ bnahels. 

UTTT. 

{PHno^al Oommwvtal CUy, Aubxaxdbza.) 
Xonej (at par.) 
plsst par. £ 

9T 90 .... =1 

BO .... =0 

17 =0 
60 gold new seqnin = 
19 OstlTernewplast = 

4 silrer gmsh = 

1 piastre =0 

Wholesale payments are made in purses of 600 
current piasters, chiefly in Span. doUais or piasterSi 

2 Sp. dol]ar=90 Egypt plast 



s. 


d. i cm. 
=4840 





1 


=0949 





1 = 03 9-19 


10 


4 =9 60 08-19 


s 


4 =0 89 68-19 


1 


9 =0 98 94-19 





91=0 06 6-19 



1 piaster in Alexaiidria has 40 madlnis or pansi or 

100 good or 190 current aspers. 
In Cairo 1 piaster=80 aspers or 88 paras. 

Conr.— Ducatillo a 10, grisdo a 80, piaster a 40^ 
mahonlb a 90, and xumsbob a 190 paras. Also, 
senxerli a 107, and meochinl a 146 xedinis. 
Cotton is sold by cantaros. 1 cantaro=116 lb. Eng. 
Coffee and Cotton are inroiced in Span, dollars. 
Other goods in Egyptian Piasters. 

Exchange on London, 80 piasters, more or less, 
fbr |1 steng. 
Exchange on Paris, 816 a 890 per f^. 100. 



Weight 

1 cantaio a 100 rotoU. 



The 



rotoli diifer. There are rotolo Ibrforo : 
16 oz. ; rotolo lauro = 88| oa. ; rotolo sadino s 
91 6-16. ; rotolo mina=96 6-7 oa. 

The quintal of coffee In Osirosl068^ lb. Eag. 
1 oka=400 drachmas a 16 carat a 4 grain. 
1 oka=8 lb. 9 OS. 17 9-6 dwt. troy. 
1 drachmasl dwt 99^ gxa. 



lp1k=964-6in.En|; 
Fob Gobh.— 1 r«bebe=86 galls. £ng. 
1 kislos=80 galls. Eng. 

{PrinHpal Oomm^rcidl OUy^ Pabib.) 



f^ 

96 

1 





ets. 



96 

10 



Kbnej (at par.) 

W =0 1 



d. 


1 


91= 



I cm. 

4840 

094 

009 

887 

096 

019 



9 

09-19 
9 

8 
17-19 



1 =^9^09 09-19 



0.0164 gfB. 

ai648 

L6484 

16.4840 

1618490 



= 

or gold Napoleon = 16 

6 or silver do. =04 

10 da .. =0 

(^10 . . . . =00 

1 flranc weighs 6 grsmmes=l(k) centimes. 

Con.— Oold pleoes of 100^^40, 90 and 10 franca. 

Silrer pieces of <V 9, 1, \ and \ francs. 
Bank notes of oOO and 1000 francs. 

Exchange on London, fir.'' 35.60 for £1 sterlg. 
Exchange on New Yo^ fr. 6.96 to 6l80 for |1. 

^li^eightB. 

Milligramme. •' . . = 

Cent^rammif . . = 

I>4ci|^amm^ ss 

Onwwn^^.. .. = 

D4cagraiBme = 

or 9^64 drsms aToirdupots. 
Heetciramme . . = 89l1M ok. troy, 

or 8-637 os. avoirdupois. 
Kil|^gramme=9 lbs. 8 os. 8 dwt 9 grs. troy, 
' or 9 lbs. 8 ot. 4608 drams avoirdupois. 
ll!yriogramme . . = 96.796 lbs. troy, 

/ or 99HM86 lbs. aTotrdupois. 
^ QuintBl=l cwt 8 qrs. 85 lbs. nearly. 
' HiUier or bar=9 tons 16 cwt 8 qrs. 19 lbs. 

r The weight of 1 enbtc eentimetre of pure water 
is taken as the Ibnndatlon. It Is called gnunme. 

1 myriagramme=10 kllogr.=100 heetogr.=1000de« 

cagr . = 10,000 grammes. 
1 gramme=10 deelgr.=100 centlgr.slOOO miUlgib 
1 mmme=16S-6 grsins troy, 
or the Ulogr. =16484 ndns troy. 
878^ grammes=l lb. troy. 
458 8^ gramme8=l lb. avdp. 
1 klIogr.=9 lb. 8^ OS. ardn. 
1 qnintal=100 kilogr.=990| lb. avdp. 
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BUPPLSMXITT. 



Fi 

miUiDitre 

Cntimitra 

DMmhtn 

MOr^ .. 

BtounAtre 

IlMtom^tre 

Kilom^tra 

MTriomtoe 



XM^JfiMMtn, 



0.(nM7ia. 
= 0.8Htn 

s 8Jsno 
s ttirrioo 

= 8SL809iefMt 
= 888.0Ql«r 
= l(«8.e8»0 Tdi. 
b1OW6l880OO 



or • mllM, 1 ftirloiig, 98 pol 

1 mjTlmMreslO kUoiiiAtraft=lUOI 
lUOO Decun =10.000 M«trM. 

1 mdtr6=10 ttdinMrMslOO MBtimMiw=1000 
miUiiDAtrM. 

Tb« m^trs la the lQ,000,000th part of tbo norUi- 
em meridUm quadrant. 

1 mitre =W 7-S5 In. Enf . 
1 Umi6=l iDTTlainetresM £iuf. mOea. 
1 Mine=l 1^=47 l-«=ln Eng. 

Mmumrm qf OapaeU^, 

ICmitre .. = 0.061(tt eaV. In. 

Centilitre = 0.61(iS8 

Decilitre = Cl(i280 

LUrt^ .. = 6L02d08 

or S'llBS wine plnta 

DteaUtra = 610^6088 enb. In. 

or S-64S wine nllona. 

Hectolitre = 8JI817enb.n. 

or M.4t9 wine callona, IS imperial gal- 
lons, or 2.688 Wineheatar bnabela. 

Kilolitre.. = 85,8171 cnb. ft. 

or 1 ton and 18 wine callona. 

MyrioUtre s 8n.in46 enb. ft. 

Fob Wihb, Ao.^l litre =1 embio dteimitre. 
1 myrlalitreslO kiloL=100 hectoL^lOOO decaL=: 
10,000 lltrea. 

1 litreslO dedl.=100 eentlLslOOO mllllt 

llltre=l} pint Ens. 

1 hectoIitre=88 gaUona Eng . 

A»p«5^o<a; JTaoMTiL 

Centlare .. s lldeOaq.yds. 

Are (a aq. dteamAtr«) = 119-6048 
Dteare .. = 1196-0480 

Hectare .. s 11960*4604 

or 9 aeree, 1 rood, 85 perches. 



BMd 

D6cittire . . = 

8Ur6 (a cubic mitre) s 
Dicaatire = 



8-S817 cub. ft. 
86-8174 
8681741 



FBAXZFOBT OV THE XADT. 
▲3a> Tfis Bourmcur pasis or Qzbmaxt; 

Jkoobjt* 

1 gulden a 60 kreuxera a 4 pfennlge. 

1 ffuldeQ= $0.40=8 kreutXMa=0.ua. 
CoiK.— Ducata a $2.90. 

Pieces of 8i ffnldon=$1.40; 1 gald.s|0.40, 
and half gulden =$0.90. 
Old nleoea of 2 2-5 gulden =$0.96 ; |=|0.48. 
Exchange on London, 190 tL, m. or L, for £10 stg. 

» Paris,!^. SLlOallSperfl. 

* Mfir9 Is the Aindamental unit of weights and 
measures ; it is the ten>millionth part of the one- 
fourth of the terrestrial meridian. 

t A cubic didmitn. 



18 

9 

9 
1 



k& £ 81 d. 

• .. ..=100 = 

86 sO 10s 

4Berg.Loiils^or = 16 1 -. 

86 or gold docat =098: 

tf or aUrer crown = 4 4: 

, • ..=0183 

1 flodn ia equal to 80 kzwiliea. 



4849 
0949 

8 89 9 9-19 

9 98 86-11 

1 04 88-U 
40 84-19 



IcwlslOO great or heaT7pda.al06 small orBgbft 

1 lKbenT7=17| ca. sTdpi 

1 lb. llght=9 maik=891othsrlSB qocBts 

619 pfennlc=16 1-90 os. tnj, 

1 maric=7 oi. 10} dwta. tror. 

1 cwt. of 100 heftT7 or 106 U^t Iba. = lU 

IbCST^ 

Oold and sUrer are aold br the mark. 
1 cant of Jewela=l dwt 7 6-7 gr. troj. 



1 lbot=lli In. EngL 
1 fixit=19 ioU=l«r] 



1 en=91 &^ In. EngL 
1 Francfbrt Brabant ell=97| In. EngL 
Fob CoBH^^l malter n 4 simmer n 4 aediter a 4 
geaebclde. 
1 malter=8 bnsh. 1^ gall. Eng. 
1 stmmer=6 6-16 galla. Eiig, 
FoK LiQiroBa.— 1 ohm a 80 maas • 4 schoppen. 
1 maaa=l ceacheld=8 &^ plnta £n^ 
1 ohm =81 6-16 galla. 
1 ftider=6ohms; 1 atnck=8 ohm. 



There can be properly no ohMsUleatioB under tUs 
ireneral head. See Fnmkfort on the Main, wldck 
Is the principal commercial town of QtsnoMnj. 

6BSBGB. 

{PHnotpal Cbmmeretal OUUa, AxrxrBi Naupua, 

KTC.) 

Xa&ej. 
drarhoL lept £ si d. $ e. n. 

23 1& .. .. =1 = 4840 
1 80 .. .. =0 1 = 0949 

11 .. =0 1 = 00809-19 
40 Oetgoldplece = 1 10 6 = 7 881 

5 or sllT. piece =0 8 9 = 0907 6-11 

1 .. ..=0 81=0 17 611-14 
1 drachma la equal to 100 leptaa. 

HAMBUBO AXBLUBKK 

{Oommercial OiUe« q^GBBMA2rt% 

Xonaj. 
mk. c schIL pfen. £ s. d. | c. m. 

16 8 =100 = 4840 

l^ =010 = 0949 

1 8 =001= 09 09-19 
8 Oorldneat =0 9 8 = 998 86-19 
8 OorldoLcttr.= 4 4 = 104 86-19 

1 0.. =0 1 Si= 99 96-19 
10.. =0 0|= 0168-94 

1 msrk current Is eqnsi to 16 schillings. 
1 thaler=8 Qurks=4a schllllnge; but thej hare 
two dUTerent yalues. 

Ist^Acoording to the coin, celled current ; 
9d— Imagined, used In trade, and called banc(S 
generallj 96 per cent better than current 
1 mark currency = 80.96. 
Exchange on London, 14 marks bancot m. or L, fiv 
£1 sterling. 
** on Paris, fr. 1.60 to fr. 1.70 per maik 
banoow 



SUPPLEMENT. 
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1 poiuid=ltt OS. ardp. EngL 
1 poaDd=:8S loth a 4 qaent 
1 oexitiier=lll lba.=ll9i Ibe. EngL 
1 ship poimds2i ewts.s=80 Um pound. 
1 Um poaod for ahljpplQg=14 lb. 
1 •* u huid carriage =16 lb8. 

1 stone flax, ** " =90 »* 

1 " wood,eto. " »« =10 " 

For Jowols the weight U the same as Berlin. 

Ravbuxo. Ekolxbh. 

Ifoot = 11.389 In. 

too eommereial ihs. .. = 10ft.8881bsL 
100 feet .. .. = M.021feet 

100 dla = 68.681 yds. 

100 Tiertels =lM-89 Imperial gallons. 

lOOikss = 18' 185 Imperial qoxs. 

1 last all imperial qrs. 

1 ship last = . 8 tons. 

1 foot=:12 ioII=96 achtelxolL 
1 Bhinelandfootln Hambro'=m in. EngL 
1 Hambro' ell=9SI in. Eng. 
1 Brabant ell in Hambro'=87 in. Engl. 
1 Hambro' mUe=4 8-5 EngL mUes. 

Onin. 

C0B2r— Is sold by the last a 8 wispel a 10 schelTel 

a 9 wispel a 10 schelTel a 8 Ikas. 
Bablst^Is sold by the stock a 8 wispel a 10 

sebefTel a 8 lus. 

1 lhss=l bosh. 8 galls. 44 rints EngL 

1 schefrel=8 bosh. 7 gall 1 pint. 

1 wispel =29 bush. 

1 last=10 qoarters 7| bnsh. 

HOLLAinX 

A part of the Netherlands. 

{Prinetpal Oommsreial (^Mss^Ambtskvajc, Haae- 
LBM, Tm Kaoux, EornutDAM, Lbtobw, Ac.) 

XooiJ (at par.) 

£ s. 



Exchange on London, 80 lira Anatxiaeba m. or 
L for £1 sterlg. 

Exchange on Paris, fr. 66l00 m. or L per L Anst 
100. 

Wdght 
1 libbm=sl kilogramme =2 lb 8ios. avd. 
1 Ilbbra =10 oncie=100 gTO8si=1000 danari. 
1 qnintale=100 libbre. 
1 rabbo=10 Ubbre. 



Eqnal to the French. 
1 metro=rl0palml=100 diti=1000 adomL 
1 miglia=10(W metrL 

Coxx.— 1 soma=l hectolitre, French. 

1 soma=10 mine=100pinta=1000 ooppL 

MBXIOO AHD XOHIS YIBEO. 

Mxxxoo, OapUal t^BepuMe qfMniea. 

Mosrrx Ymxo, OapUal ef BfpubUo qf Urof^uay 
{or Banda OrUntal\ 3. A, 



Mxxioo. XoilBj, 



dols.TeaIflb 



guilder, etsi £ s. 

IS si 

60 .... =0 1 
6 .... =0 

10 gold 10 11. piece = 16 

85 or dncat . . =09 

1 or silver florin =01 
1 guilder is equal to 100 centa. 

Wdg^hti and 

DUTCB. 

1 Ibot 

leU 

1 last fbr com . . 

cheater measure. 
laam 
Ihoed 

1 last fbr fVelght 
1 last for baUast 



d. 
= 

= 

1 = 
6 = 
8 = 

8a 



I c m. 

4 840 

849 

03 09-19 

8 998 

8 98 86-19 

40 84-19 



Ekousb. 
11 1-7 in. 
97 1-19 in. 
10 qrs. l\ bnah. Wln- 

41 wine gallons. 
5 chaldr. Newcastle. 
4000 lbs. 
2000 Ibaw 



16 
8 
4 
1 
1 






lOXBABDT. 

(PrfMcCpol Omm^dal CUUi^ Txsnoa and Mi- 
lan.) 

XbDoy. 

1 Hra Anstrtaea = 100 centesiml or 90 soldi a 5 

centeslmL 
1 Mra Anstrtaea = |0.16 cents. 

The Austrian is the current coin, nndar other 

9 gulden = 1 seudo buoto = i0.96L 
1 gulden = 4 seudo nnovo = $0.48. 
4 gulden = f scndo nnoTa = iO.91 
I gulden s I Um Anatriaoa = io.16. 



% cm. 
15 78 
7866 
8 98 96-19 
0968 
00 8 4-19 
60 4 8-19 
96 9 1-19 
19 61-94 



1 






£ s. d. 
or gold doubloon =850 = 
Oorl do. =1 19 6 = 

Oorl da e= 16 8 = 

or 1-16 da =040 = 
0sUv.doLc8rMk)=0 4 9 = 
4 da I doL = 9 1 s= 
9 da { doL = 1 C^ = 

1 do. I dol. = 6i = 
1 dollar to equal to 8 reals. 

1 peso a 8 reidea de plata a 4 enartos. 
1 peso=l dollar U. d. eunrencr. 
The piaster or duroa of 1888 ana 1884 are about 
6 per cent leas Tslua 

Cozv.— Gold doblones a 16 dnros. 
i, \ and \ do. 
BilTcr duros or dollars, i, \ and f. 
Beales and \ resles. 

MoHTB Yisao. Xdoij. 

The peso or duro a 8 realea de plata a 100 cen- 
tesimos. 

This peso to not equal with the Bpanlah or Mex- 
ican, and is generally called the peso oorriente. 

1 peso corriente=80.80, or 6 pesos eorrientea = 
4 pesos duro (Spanish sUrer dollar). 

Exchange on London = 68 d. sterling fl>r 1 peso 
dura 

Ibtfim and Weiglit 

106 yaraa=100 jarda En«cllsh. 
For the rest, see Spain. 

VAFLE8. 

(PHndpal Ommeteidi OOy, Nanai, th§ oaptlal.) 

Xonaj. 



dncat. grsni. 



8 
80 

piece of . . 
sUrer dneal 
190 or doUar . . 
90 pleoe of . . 
10 piece of . . 
1 ducat to eqnal to 100 grani. 
Oacatl di regno a 10 csrUnl a 10 graoL 
1 dueato=|0J0. 



6 


80 
1 


9 



£ 
1 


6 







s. 

1 


8 
4 





d. 



1 



4 


8 

4 



$ e. m. 
4840 
0949 
09 9-lS 
94 200 







= 08 8-19 



= 016 



80 6 8-19 
968 
14-19 



320 



BUPPLXMXVT. 



piece* of S daMd or 1 «Bcia, a 

giiver pf«ees of IS, lA. t. i 
bauAi of li cviiBi aad 
carlinL 



«rt,6i 



In dOwmctiO 



£1 
rift. 




1 «uitaio=100 roloH • ai|«aete. 
1 itytolo=l lb. U S-7 oc. avdy. 

The liUum iir coU, dlTW, 4a, 
M4 trappede, im adoL 

1 libbnslO «a. U dwti. tray. 



ilS< 



1 pafanosU ondesM mlAatl: 

1 nOmoslO 10-87 In. Stt|^ 

1 cuMsS pttaaim^ jardtSqf. 

CoBV^^l earro n M tomoll mMwam or 1 t»- 
molo a S mesaotti n 4qnntln8otoppeU=18galU. 
l^frtntoEn^ 

WnnL—l enrosS tatiisM b0ifll=144O envffl. 
In tbo oountrr 1964 ewaHL 
1 borfle=9> giUo^ 1 ewalfo=l 64S pinti. 

Oil to sold^ tbo nlma • 16 oCdt • AM jmrtt or 
15W mtonrelle, and vef^ aboot 860 Iba. Enc. 

Tbo Mima of Bari abo«it ns and of GaOiiwli only 
8»Ibi.Snc. 

1 quarto In inoaRire=5-4 ptnU 
1 8ti^ In nioaiiiE«=S7 f^m. 



4 




1 





19 

ts 

Mori 



fOorl 

1 



BCBWIY. 

Cl%^ GhssbasaO 



a. 4. fen. 

• e4840 

1 =sOM9 

1 soaos-ti 

• fft=0 1fl7-U 

4 4=1 n88-U 

t S sOtt 44-11 

Oi=0 010MI 



£ 

= • 
= • 



to oqoai to 190 riktlUn^i 



FOLASB. 



OUy, WasavO 



{PrindpaH OommeMal OUif, AmnuDAM.) 



1 ffQlden=100 eenta=l«. 9d. En8}Uh=$A.40^ 4-lS 
6 eent8=l atolrer^ld £ngltob=lo.(tt.O 2-li. 
2| gnildera=$LOO. 

Conr.— Odd pfeoes of 10 and 5 gulden. Bllror 
plec60 of 8 and 1 gnlden, 00, Sft, 10 and 5 centa. 

Old gold coin.— Dacata weighing OS 4-0 grains 
KngHsh, donble doeata, r7der8=14 cnlden. 

iSatter la told br the ton, whleb diffBra from the 
eommon ton=886 pounds HolL 1 ponnd=15-lS 
aToixdnpoto. 1 shlp-ponnd=800 poonds. 

Exehance on London, 11 g. 80 ctSb, more or lesa» 
for £1 sterlg. 

Exehaoge on Pariii S fr. 10 da., more or less, 
per golden. 



Weight 



lb. 


lAOd. Wlg^ 


1 B 


10 e 1(M) 




1 c= 10 




1 



korrels. 

1000 

. 100 

10 



lIb.=llb.l|os.ATdp. 



The £I1-=1 French metre=892 incbes Engltoh. 



roede. 
1 



elL 

10 

1 



palm 

= 100 

s 10 

1 



dolm. 

s 1,000 

s 100 

= 10 

1 



streep. 
sr 10,000 
s 1.000 
= 100 
= 10 



1 mjl (mi]e)=l,000 ells=| mile Engltoh. 

Fob Cour.—- 1 mndde=8 bnaheto 6^ gallons. 
1 mad=10 8ehepel=100 kops=l,000 mai^Uts. 
1 last=80 mndden. 

Foa LfQrOBS.— 1 vatsSS 1-10 gallons English. 
1 Tat=100 kann =1,000 maatj. =10,000 Tingerh. 



Ilor. groadb £ a. 4. | e. 

4S .. =100=4840 

t 8 b010=0948 

ft 3=0 O 1 «s 08 OS-IS 
18 10 or 1 gold docat = 8 ft«SS8 86-U 

8 Oorlflzdollar =0 4 0=0888 

1 OorlsU^«rllorln=0 6|=0U6S84« 

1 florin to eqoal to 80 groaefaen. 
Fonneriy, the golden a 80 graacbm Polish. 
1 gnklen=80Llli eenta. 
At pnaaat the Enarian eoln la tbo only Icgsl 
tender. 

Bank notea of the PoUsb KatSond Bank of 6^ 
and 100 gnildem 

Exdumge on London, 88 PoUah gnlden IL or L 
tar £1 Sterling. 

Ezebange on Parto, fr. 90M a fr. 80.75 per 100 
golden. 

Wei^ 

1 ftant Gb.)=14 7-18 onneea aTdpL 

1 fbnt (tb.)=18} ounces troy. 

1 ]b.=16 ec=tt ]odi=188 drama a 8 aemples a S4 

grains 
1 eentner=8 8tane8=100 nML=87 T-8 Iba. avdn. 
Wool to add by the stone of 8S Iba. 



1 foot (stopa)=lU la- Sns* 

1 eU (lokiee)=SO In. Eng. 

1 mUe=8 wetsta=0 miles Eng. 

Gomr.— 1 kwart=8 Iitre=l} pint Enc. 

1 korsek=188 kwarta=S8 galL Eog. 

POETVOAL. 

{PHmeipal Commsreidl OI^,Lisboil> 



Xaii0j. 
£ 

=1 



rels. 
4180 

S08 .. =0 

SOorlvlBtem .. a=0 

6400 or gold Joannoee =1 

1000 direr orwn. ormilreto=0 

400 or emsado . . =0 



a. d. I e. m. 

=4 84 

1 =0 84 S 

11=0 08 88848 

16 =8 n 3 

4 8 =1 18 9 4-lS 

8 8 =0 04 46-18 



1 mil reto to eqod to 1000 rda. 

Aeoonnts are kept in rets. 
1 milrei (or 1000 reis)=8 1-18 new=8f old enua- 

dos=10 te8toiis=85 reales ; 1 rd=6 ceitto. 
1 conto de reto (1 million reto)=£870 sterilog 

=81*896 (the dollar at the rate of 60 penes 

English). 

1 mnree=|1.88i 
1 emsado veIho=abont fOiWL 
1 emsado noYo=abont 80.60. 
Corr.— Oold pieces of 84 and IS tbonmnd reto 
=816b80 and |8&.6a 



8UPPLBHEKT. 
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BUyer pieeet, 1, it |^ ^ orando. 
Sxebaose on London, 1 mllrel ibr 60 pence. 
*" en Paris, fr. ttJO a fr. 6^ per mUrel. 

Weight 

1 qniote! a 4 trrobes a 82 libns a fl maroas. 
1 Ubnt=l IK ardp. Eng. 

OoLD Axn SiLTXB.— 1 maToosS on{aa=64 onto* 
i40O6 grainoa. 

1 inarca=4 Ih.=8 8-SO ox. troj. 
161 oarata or JewelB=l cat. Sng. troj. 



Iknecaa • 4 



The pe=19} In- Sng. 
The Tara=48 4-5 in. SflK. 
The oofvadosiS T-10 In. Jing. 
Thepano geometrieosU 
1 Diiles4 mUea Sng. 

Oonr is sold by the moyo ft 15 
alqnefaraa » 4 qnartos a 8 Bdamle. 

1 mo]ro=88 boahels Sn^^ 
1 IhnegasU} gaUa. £ng. 

"Wtxm AMD Oel.'1 toadadft a 9 pipes or botaasSS 
alBtadae=104 alqniiee or potee and 824 eanadai. 
1 almode of JUsbon =8 gaUa. 5 plnta Eng. 
1 ** orOporto=5nUa.5pintB£n& 
1 oanadaslS 1-10 piata Eng. 



HtmsiA. 

iPrinelpdi Cbmmsreial Cfify, BmoO 
Xongj. 



thaLig.pt 

6 9) 

9 


6 90 

1 
1 



1 








B. 



1 


16 

a 





d. 
=s 

= 

1 s 
9 = 
1 = 
U= 



Iti 



m. 




84S 
08 09-12 
4 05 8 6-12 
74 6 2-12 
08 55-24 



9 • • •• ^" 

10 .. .. = 
OgoldFrederiek= 
aQTer thaler = 
allbergnwohen= 

1 thalersSO ailver groaohen n 19 pfenning 

Com.— FriedriohBd'or=16«: 6d EngUahs=88LM. 
Doable do. 88e.s:|7.92. Half do. 8ii 8d.s=$1.96L 
In sUver pieoea of 2^ 1, i^ i»i» 1-19 thaler. Do of 8, 
1, igroeeAen. 

Bank noteaofl, S, 60,100, 600 thaler flreelj taken 
In the whole of Qemanj for their nominal value. 

Wool ia eold bjr the atein of 92 poanda=22} 
ponndi ftTOtrdnpcto. 

Sxchanga on London, 6_thalen 96 gr., mora or 
leaa, ibr £1 aterling* 
leai, per thaler. 



Dow Paiia, ft. 9.75» more or 



s: 



Wdght 

1 poiQnd=467 7-10 grammea Frenohsl 1^ ponnd 

arolrdapoiak 
1 ewl=llO pounds Pr.=118 7-16 Iba. ftyotrdopola. 
1 last (shipping) is 4^000 ponnda. 

Gold and allTer are sold br the maik=4 poond 
s7 OS. 10| dwta. troy Bn^ish. 

Tlie mark is=988 grains. 

For aaaay of sUrer the msrk is divided into 16 
feth a 18 na.; and of gold into 94 carats a 19 grs. 
1 eamt of Jewela ls=9-160 qnentsl dwt. 7 0-7 
grains troy. 



The fbotal94 inches English. 

1 mthe=19 feet=rl44 solI=1728 Uolen. 

1 ell=25i ioll=26i inehee English. 

lihden=6liMt 1 mlles4 fliTmilea English. 

Fob Oosh.-~1 scheflblsl^ bosheL 

1 scheffelsl6 nets ; 94 scheflslsl wI^mL 



iOapttaL qf tte Papal BtAtm.) 



paoU.bi^. 
46 






9 



100 

10 

1 



5 •• •« 

gold 10 send! piece 
Oulreracndo .. 




=1 

s=0 

=0 
=2 

=0 
=0 



s. 


1 


2 

4 




d. 
0= 
0= 
1= 
6=10 
2- 1 
5= 



1 paoli is equal to 10 bi^ochL 



I e. m. 
4 840 

242 

02 09-12 
285 

00 8 4-12 
10 10-li 



6 


5 
8 
1 



sid. I CL m. 
00s4840 
10a0949 
1 a 09 09-19 



8 9 a 76 64-19 



fiOBSXA. 

{Primcipal Cbmmm^lal OUy^ 8*. PmsaaBmo.) 

Xa&ej. 

rouble, kop. £ 

oo • • *~ i 

82 sO 

91 * 

iPgold half iniper. s 16 8 88 98 96-19 

ducat .. b0 99s991 84-19 

sUrer rouble = 

1 rouble Is equal to 100 kopeks. 

Cozxr.— Gold imperials of 10 and 5 roubles (sllverX 
SUrer, rouble, and piecee of 70, 60^ 40^ 80^ 
dn., to 5 kopeke atlTer. 
Bank notea from 1 to 1000 roublea ailver. 

Exchange on Lcadoa, tnm. 89d. to 49d. for 1 
rouble silver. 

Exehange on Farts, from fr. 410 to fr. 490 per 
rouble silver. 



98 in. 

7ibet 

1144 ft 

6 ftarl. 19 poles. 

68180grB. 

90.96 Ibe. ftvdp. 

86 Iba 1 OS. 11 dr. 

5.909 Win& bosh. 

74.4qnartera 

8i WUM edlona. 



Wdght 

1 ponnd (ftmt)sl4| os. avdp. 
1 pood=40 lb.=:86i Iba avdp. 
1 bercowitsslO pood8=802# lbs. svdp. 
1 bruttolaBt=6 cnetwerta 
(Theftmtlss95solotnick. lsoLs96don.) 



larsheen* 


Issshent 


100 liMt . . 


1 worst 


lib. 


100 Iba 


Ipood 


Ichetwert 


100 da .. 


1 wedro 


More partlenlarly* 



1 foot as 1 foot Ettf^ 

1 araheen a 28 in. Eng. 

1 sasben = 8 nraheena 
1 8aftben=8 arBheenaa7 llBets:48 

inchae=1008 linea 
1 werst=500 saahen=| mile Eng. 

OouK, ^—1 cbetwert=4 piOo^ 
8 t8ohetwerlck=82 tsobewerka=64 gamer. 
1 chetwert=6 bushela, 6 galla, 9 piitts, Sng. 
1 tachetwerlck=57-9 gal& Eng. 
1 kuhl or sarkslO tschetweri^ 
1 wedro=9| oalla Eng. 
1 fluas40 weoroja. 



21 



< 1 ttBheens98 In. Eng. 
1 1 sashensg aiaheena 



822 



8UPPLEHBKT. 



SABBIHIA. 

(PrimoipalOotMneroial OIU«$, OavoA sod Tvxnr.) 
• XooiJ, 

The lira naoT»sl franc a 100 eentMlinirsS^ Eng; 

=|0.18^ 

Conr.^^Id: PleMS a M, 40, 80, and 100 lire 
nQOT« or laTfi, |7^, $15.00, and $18.75. Silver 
ecndl d'arsento a 5 lire nnore. Pieoea of 9 and 1 
Jire and 60 and S& centeaimi. 

Bank notea of 5, 10, and 90 lendL 

Ezohange on London, S6JW lire, more or leaa, for 
£1 sterlg. 
Kxchange on Parla, tl lire per ft, 90i 

Weight 
IS GENOA. 1 peso gr(MM=lSl-6 ox. avdp, 
1 peto 80ttUes=l lb. dwt 18 gr. tro7. 

IN TUBIN. 1 libbni=:18 ox. avdlK 
The Customs use the French kifogranmie. 

Gold and sUver weight is the XDaroo=8 uncle a Si 
denari a 94 grani. 

1 marcQsS oi. tnj. 



IN GENOA. 1 palmo=9{ in. Eng, 

Fon CoBM— 1 mina=8 bnsh. 9^ nO. Eng: 

1 mlna=8 qaartl=;M gombette. 
Fob Won— 1 barile>=10| nils. Eog. 

1 mesxarola=9 barilislOO pinte. 
Fob Oxx^—l baille=14i galls. Eog. 

IN TUBIK. 1 ptede 11praBdo=l ibot 8^ in. Eng. 
1 piede znanelle=19i in. Eng. 
1 raao (eU}=88| in. Eng. 

Fob Cobiv— 1 aaeco=6 emine a 8 oopl a 94 eno- 
ohlari. 
1 aaeoQ=96| gaUa. Eng. 
Fob Wxxn»-^1 brenta=10 4-6 galls. 

1 earro=10 bren.a a 88pinte a 8 boo- 
call. ^ 

{Prinelpal Oomm m r d al OUisa, Dimobh and 

Idopsxa) 



rd. 
8 


6 
1 
1 




Xoiiey- 
£ ii d. 

-10 
sO 1 
;^0 1 
19^ 6 or Angiist.-d*or s= 18 9 
10 or apede thaler s 8 11 
onrrenoT . . =081 
10 .. ^0 U 



10 



}& m. 
840 
= 0949 
c»Q 09 09-19 
«:8 91 94-19 
ss 94 r 10-19 
= 74 89-19 
= 09 55-94 



1 thaler a 80 grosehen a 10 pfenningei 
1 thaler=9«. lldl Bng.=$a70^ 10-19. 

Conr.~Angiisi d'or=18«. Bng.B$8.67.9. 

Bilrer pieces of 9, 1, |, 1-8, and 1-19 thaler. 
Paper money is issued by the GoTemment in notea 

of 10, A, and 1 thaler. 
By the Bank of Leipsio in notes of 90, 100, 900, 600, 

and 1000 thalera. 
Also 1 thaler notes by the I^psio Dresden BaUway 

Company. 

Ezohange en London, 8 thaler 95 grosehen, more 
or les^ per £1. 
ExobaogQ on Parl% ft. aso a fr. 8.70 per thalsr. 

Wtfght 

1 SK^l lb. It OK. avdp. En& 
1 «wt.=100 1!)8.=1000 mlllas. 
For the rataU tiade th« lb. ia diylded Into 89 lothSi 
a 4 quanta. 



1 Ibotelll in. Eng. 
1 ell=8-5 French metre=94 In. ISosl 
Fob CoKif~l scfaaffel = 100 litres Prenchsll 
gaUs. nearly. 

19 Bohaffels=l malter, 9 maltetasl wtspeL 
1 wispel=88 bushels Eng. 
Fob Liqrxn*-^1 oxhoolt=L| ohm=8 dmerssXlO 
kanns. 

1 ftider=4 oxhoofts. 

1 kaane=l Utre=l} pinta £n^ 

8XTBBA AHB THE LEVAHT. 

Like Constanttnople. In the Lersnt are Vkt* 
wise need to a great extent, Bpuilsh dollan and 
Dutch, Hungarian and Yenetian ducata likewias 
German OonTentlona thalers$0.96 to $1.00, bdof 
snbtect to variation. 

KTchanga on London, 105 plasters, more or Ua^ 
ft>r£l. 

Kifthango on Paris, fr. 4.73 to fr. 5 per pisster. 

Wdglit 
lcantaro=7i battman=99^ eheqvis=45 eksasKM 
rotoli a 180 drachms. 

The oka, as a gold and sflver weight, hss 400 
drachms, and is equal to 8^ lbs. Troy. 
1 oaataro = 197^ lbs. Ttoy. 
1 rotolo = 1 lb. 4| OS. 
Goa€>i hair is sold by the chequl a 800 drachnsa. 
SUk is sold by the tefllsl a 810 drachmaa. 
Opium is sola by the telfei a 960 drackmsa. 
1 drachm=48 8-5 graina troy wttgkt 



JCBU 
840 



d. 



== 0949 

8 =15 fr 9 

8 = 8988 

8 = 1 01 8 8-19 

9|= 05 8 4&4B 



1 pik = 9T in. Eng. 
Cobs.— The kmow=ll| gall. Eng. 

sPAnr. 

{PHnelpal OomsMrdat OKy, Habbzbl) 

1101147. 

dola^rls. £ a. 

14 barley ., =10 
5 .. .. =0 1 
or gold donbloon=8 % 
or gold pistole =8 18 
or sUyer dollar =0 4 
I or real Tcllon ^.Q ^ 

1 dollar is equal to tweni^ reala 
They use el^t different aorta of m«Bmr>-1. 
Csstilian. 9. Mexican. & Oatalonian. 4. ]Ia< 
jorcan. 6. Yalencian. 8. Anagon. 7. Nanrn^ 
and 8. The Canaiian money. 

The Castilian is the chiei; and la 1 real de pisis 
antigna=l 15-17 real de Tellon=18 enartos=84 
mararedls de plata antigna=84 marav. da velloa 
s840 OuttL dinercs. 
lOf reales de plata antlgua=l platlsr. 
1 plaster or duTo=4B. 4d. Eng:=$1.04 8 8-lt. 
1 real de plata=5d. £Bg.=$0l0.0 10-19. 
Conr.'Gold, 1 euadrupel pistole=8 eeendessi 
$18 to $15.80=doblon or onza de Oro=$18 sQbdi> 
Tided Into i, ^, I, and l-16w Peso duro or doUsr 
need not be described. 
Exchange on London, 40d. sterling, nereor Iei% 
ir peso de plata antigua=48d. to 6fid. Eng. pet 



Soi 



liar. 

Exchange on Paris, fr. 5.10 a fr. 6.80 per peso dma 

Vdflrliti and 
Bpakisb, 
1 

100 

100 qui 
100 lbs. 
More partltularly<— 



91 inch, neaxty. 
6a514 2Fds. 
98.688 win. qT» 
8&91fiIba.BTdp. 



8UPPLBMBXT. 
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WtAgkt 

1 OMtilUo xn«res=8 1-7 os. »Tdp. or 7 oc 8 i-99 

dirts, trof, Sog. 
1 aaroftsS onxM=M ooh»TM=40O6 gnnot. 
1 qnlaUl iii«cho=6 trrobMs:160 libraa. 
800 mweMslOSi Ibc ftydp. 
1 aiiinUl=4 arrobMslOO Ul>raa=101| Ibc ftydp. 

jAwelf and peftrlt are woighed by tbo CmUIUq 
ounce » 140 qailntat, • A ffnoM, 
1 os.=481i gnini troy. 



1 pi«=ll| in. Eng. 

1 eitado=S ▼aras=6 platsS ft 6} in. Eng. 

1 league =4imUei Eng. 
Fon Conic.— 1 eahir=lt fluiagiinlS oelemlaeeor 
nlmndoe n 4 goartillot. 

1 fknen=18^ gnlls. Eng. 
Fob UQiTiDa.— 1 eantaro or•rrolMilDn7or=8ftmm- 
bre•=8S qoATtlUot. 

1 nrrobikDui7or=8 gnlli. 8| pints Eng. 

1 arrobikmenor for oU=9 nUs. M pints Eng. 

1 111070=: 16 oantsros. 1 ^pssSf osntsros. 

1 boto=80 osDtwot. 

SWBDSV. 

iPHmeipal Oommsreial OUif^ Stooxbolm.) 

Xonay. 

rd.skll. £ s. d. I cm. 

18 in buieo 3 1 0=4 84 

88 ..=01 0=0848 

8| .. 3 1=0 08 8-18 
5 85 or 1 gold dnest.. =09 8=8 81 8 4-18 
8 85 or 1 spools sUysr =0 4 4=1 04 8 8-18 

1 banco .. ..=01 8=04084-18 
1 18» or half speds sUTsr = 08 8=0 58 4 i-18 
1 rd. banco is aqnal to 48 sklllinci. 

1 silver spodes Is equal to 96 skfllings. 
1 riksdaler speeie a 48 skiUlngs:>|1.0S. 
Payments are howerer made ohieflr in bank 
Botes of 8. 10. 18, 14. and 16 BkUlings, and 8, 8» 0, 6, 
9, up to 50 riksdalersL 

Banoo=l riksdaler speds. 
Exchange on London, 18 dalers banco for £1 sterig. 
Exchange on Paris, tr. 8.10 to fir. 8.15 for 1 riksdiO. 

Weight 

1 skal ponnd = 15 ot. ardpw 

1 schip pound = 400 skal Ibi^ 

1 ewt =180 Ibai 

1 scale of spelter = 166 Ibc 

1 stone wool = 88 Ibc 

1 mark (for gold) = 6 01. 16 dwt troy. 



1 foot =1 foot Enc. 
1 lkam=8 alnar=6 foetd? Torthiun. 
1 alnar=8 foot Eng. 
CoBV.— 1 toBB=4 bush. Eng. 
1 tonn=8 qi]arts=88 kappar=66oanscs448 qnarrw 
Hera. 

Wdtb.— 8 pipessl flidBr=4 oxlioofte=18 dmer 
cTSOstopw 



8WIIZSBLAVB. 

{Principal Oommsrcial CitiM, 0s9BTA« 
Bbbh, Basub.) 

Xonay. Old System. 

fr.bats.rap. £ s. d. $e.m. 

17 7 5 .. =100 = 4840 

08 7 ..=010 = 0848 

00 7 =001 = 0080 8-18 

4 piece of = 4 8 = 1 18 9 4-13 

10 or 10 bate = 1 U = 87 8 8-13 

010 .. =00ll= 08 6 88-86 

1 ftBDC is eqnsl to 10 batiea. 



New System— «s in FraoM^ 
1 fk«n«=10 bation 1 10 rappen or 1 Urre » 80 aols % 
18 denien. 

1 fiimc=l UTTO=$a87. 
Cour.— Gold pistoles a 82 fiimc8-«|&65. 

** {pistoles a 16 fiimos->H88|w 
•• l>ucats=|a.88. ^^ 

Silyer pieces of 40, 80, 10, and 6 batsea. 
N. B.— Eaoh Canton has besides these iU own 
eorrency. 

Exchange of Bade on London, 17 francs 5 rsppes, 
more or less, for £1 sterling. 

Exchange on Paris, fr. 1.50 per fr. 1. or 60 par oent 
premioffl, more or leas, in fkvor of Bssle. 

Wdght 

1 ewt=100 lbs.=00 kilogranmies=110( lbs. aydp. 

Eng. 
1 lb.=i kllogrammo=l lb. If ob trdp. Eng. 



The basis Is the Hdyetian foot 
1 foot=8-10 French meter =11 17-80 in. Eng; 
8 feet=l eU : 4 foet=l stab or stalt 
16,000 feet=l hoar (mile)=8 Eng. miles. 
Fob Cobx.^1 malterslO yiertd=100 imir. 
1 maHer=4 boahels 1 gall. Eag 
1 immir=8i pints. 
Wiv&— 1 ohm =100 maas (or meiBorasX 
1 ohm =88 galls. Eng. 
Imaas =8i pints £o|^ 

TUBXET. 

(Prtmfiipai Oommtrcidi CUy^ CoBBTABToroPU.) 

llonoy. 

piss. par. £ s. d. $ e. m. 

109 .. =1 =4 84 

5} =0 1 =0 84 8 

18 xO 1 =0 08 8-18 

900 gold new dble. seq. =1 11 =7 60 8 
100 •• Iseq. .. =0 18 0=8 85 6 

10 ..=00 8^=00469-84 

88 or 1 Spanish dollar =0 4 8 =1 00 8 4-18 
Piaster a 40 paras a 8 aspersL 
Also pisster (gnish) a 100 sspers. 

1 pU8ter=8i<i. EngUshsfO.00. 
1 parse sUyer is 600 piastersi 
1 parse gold is 80,000 piasters. 
1 Jak is 100,000 ooinea aspers. 

The goyemment or bank notes bear 6 per cent, 
interest 

Excbanse on London, 104 plasters, more or less, 
for £1 sterting. 

Exchange on Paris, f^m 400 to 410 piasters for 
lOOfrancn 

Weight 

1 poand, d)eqai=ll} ox. aydrdapoia* 

1 oka=8 lbs. 18 oa. ayoirdapoia. 

1 oka=4 oheqai=400 drachmae 

1 taffee^OlO drachmsn 

1 batman=6 okas. 

1 cantaro=44 a 45 okas. 
Gold and silyer weight like Alexandria 

1 cheqni opium =850 drachmas. 

1 cheqai goat-hair =800 drachmaiu 
Pxaos 00008.^1 mauee=50 pieces. 



The large plk halebi, archim =87 9-10 inches Eng. 
The snutll pik andassa=87 1-16 inches Eoirlish. 

Fob OoBir.~The kinow=7i mllons English. 
1 fortin=4 kiUowf=80 gallons English. 
1 killow of rice shoald weigh 10 okaa. 

Fob Liquobs.— 1 almad=l 8-6 gallon English. 
1 dmad of oil ihoold weigh 88 5-8 pooads ayolf* 

dapoii. 
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(/■Hm^mI 




slO» «airtcifBiis7 Md. SuLs 



1 Him T< 

$0.15 S^ 
1 Un To8aum=90 toldisMO d«D«l. 
SBUnToKMastl 



Con.^Gold: Biuponl s S wwfiwWiit 
ZeoebiM 



Hitf 



flflrar: 



• Laopoldiiil 



Half 

TaUnl 

Twtool 

lin ft If enriii, ■boot 



SzduBM on Londofl, M ttre, m. or U P^ 
*• Pu1i,Mto86eaBtimaBp«' 



Walgtend 



: 909 

I 1« 

OM 

048 

r 0» 

OM 
1ft 

£L 



1 Vnecto 
ISBbrMd 

1 

4 
100 Hm. 

1 oentli^lo 

1 rottolo s 

More ptftffldirif— 



ttJStai. 

1 fanpevUl qiurt«r Beuiy. 
T4.864 lb*, fl^olxdapdi. 
100 Ibc 
• Ita. 



1 onlatdslOO IbiLsiaoO 
lib. = It 



ATobdopoliL 
1 qiilBtalsT4i Itm, ftvtairtapohi 
iL-4 lb. s MU.lS OS. tmT 
diTld«d Into M «naa a 8 
Fob Silthi, Into 19 mele » S4 dnaiL 
J«w«lt »• lr«l|jb«d by fb* oant • 4 



Fob Ooul— 4 



Ibnedo s SSia 

TbebnedooMd ^ bvfldensSl S^ in. i^SodL 
F<» CoKV.— 1 Mfoeos=8 ataii^=€ i«ii^«»» ; 

100 McebislQlbiHdMk. 
Fob Wm-l bwUe=SO llMdiI=80 menettes 
100 qiuutiuii=10 1-80 calla. Ear. 
1 bMil0oroa=7| ^JM^^Sl 



*.^ i-t 



Fob QmAm^-^iA cnble fcet=l toB ■»»«pf««^ 



Ibuabel s OOlliflL 
Iboabel s S218| cable fndiflik 
SbMbeb s 1 



Iqoartcr rs 17745 cab. In. or 10.91 ft. 
TVniira i ton will t^m 4 qavten ud wwtcDtii 

1 bwbd being eqoal to60]beL, 

1 qoarter wUIbe equal to 480 Iba^ 

1 toB=1968 lbs. or 17 cwt 9qn^ Iba. fbDy. 

1 lUp of 900 toBS wieBHiieinent can tberefae 
880 tBBtan. bBl tt 0BB«caUj oaa cany mucb 



mSCELLANEOUS TABLE 



or 



FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Arroba of BneiMt AyrM 
Amir, or Emir, of Btattgard .. 
Balsam CopaiTa, 8 Iba. > 

Battofwins 

Caoado of Balsam CopalTB 
Chaldron eoal, British Proylncea : 

do» do. Comberland .. 
CbeU of oplnm (from Bmrma) 
Coal, a rallWajr wagon loa^ Pietoa : 

Flax, head o<r about 

Foot, 100 feet 8t Domingo . . < 
Buney, 1 gallon 
Linseed, one bnshel • . . . 
ilndd, or mand, of Botterdam 
Mojo of salt (Spain) 
Hodins of salt ffrom lylea, Spain): 
do. do. (Oporto A St Ubes): 
ICsss (of Antwerp) |th of ohm 
Ohm do. .. .. 

Founds of Austria, . . 100 IbSk : 
do. Antwerp^ do. : 

da BftTidai dOi i 



:9S-M 1bi.tr. a 
£78 gallons. 
=1 da 
=180 do. 
:80 pounds. 
=88 bushels. 
=68 do. 
=11 pound. 
:68cwt 
: Of pounds. 
=100 60.100 foot 
=19 pounds. 
=47 da 
=148 da 
=70 bushels. 
=40 da 
=28 da 
=10 gallons. 
=40 do. 
=19880-100 
=10885-100 



Ponnds of BelglmB, 


lOOIba. =108 85-100 


do. 


Bmasela, 


da 


=10885-100 


da 


Bremen, 


do. 


slOO 80-100 


do. 


Berlin, 


da 


=108 11-100 


do. 


Hamburg: 


do. 


=106 80>100 


da 


M«J*g«. 


da 


=10144-100 


da 


Ketherhmda,.. 


da 


=108 98-100 


da 


Portugal, 


da 


=101 19-100 


da 


Pruasis, 
Botterdam, .. 


da 


=10811-100 


da 


da 


=10698-100 


da 


Spain, 
6iI>omlBgo,.. 


do. 


=10144-100. 


da 


da 


=107 98-100 


da 


Trieste, 


da 


=198 80>100 


do. 


Vienna, 


da 


=198 60-100 


Palm of Italy, of matble 
Quintal of France 




=6lBebea. 




=990 54-100 niB 


SUppond of Oottenbwg 




—800 pounds. 
=814 1-10 lbs. 


da 


Gefla 




Bait, one 


barrel 




=5i bushels. 


Yara,8uaoiah .. 
YanofBanoM.. «• 




=8ibet 
B901bet 
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RATES OP FOREIGN MONET OR CURRENCY, FIXED BY LAW. 



The following oondenaed pnMnUtion of the XTnited 6t«t«B Talne of Foreign OarrencieajWelghte and 
XeMurea, U to » oonaidenble extent • repetttioii of whet maj be found in the foregoing Tables. It is 
here thus elyen, lint, for the greater oonrenienoe of this oondenaed form; end seoondlj, as giving the 
■pedlio ▼alaes eetebliahed hj uw in the United Btateo, while that presented in the foregoing 1b the one 
recognized In London, estimated in Sterling Oorrenoj, and that redaoed to Federal Ourrenoj, patting 
the pound at $i.9i. The sllxht discrepancies between the two are thos aoooonted for, and the xeaaer wm 
bear in mind that the following are the popular yalues or rates at which these foreign coins pass in the U. 8. 

The Editor acknowledges his essential indebtedness for these to a yolome, entitled ^ United States 
Tariit^ Ac, pubUshed bj Ueasra. Bich At Lontrel, New York, to whose eourte«7 we are indebted for the 
use of these Tables. In It may be found a peat wnonnt of yaluable information to eommerdal men, 
respecting the Bates of Duties on foreign meronandlae and other matters. The Tolume is compiled by S. 
D. Ogden, Esq^ Entry Clerk in the New York Costom House, and is made the text book in all the CX»- 
tom uousee throoghoat the United Btatea and by the Departmoats at Wwhiqgtoo. 

$ct& 

Dneat of Naples, 80 or lOOgraal 

FraneofFrance and Belgium, 13 6-10 ** 100 oentimeB 

Florin of the Netherlands, M •• 100 do. 

Florin of the Southern States of Germany, . . HO ** 00 kreutseia of 4 pfennlflga 

Florin of Austria and Trieste, 43| *« 60 da ** 4 do. 

Florin of Nuremburg and Frankfort, .... 40 ** 00 do. ** 4 do. 

Florin of Bohemia, T .. .. 48| *« 00 da ** 4 da 

Guilder of Netherlands, Aa— eame shFIorins. 

Lira of the Lombardo and YendtlAU Kingdom, 10 ** lOOoentlsiml * 100 milleeeml 

LiTie of Leghorn, 10 «« SO soldi ** ISdenari 

LiraofTosoany, 16 *' SO soldi ** ISdenari 

Lira of Sardinia, 186-10 «* 4r«8U •• Msoldi 

LlTreofQenos, 18 6-10 ** SOsoldl *• ISdenari 

Hilrea of Portugal, 1 IS ** lOOOreaa 

MllreaofHadelra, 100 ^ 1000 do. 

ICllreaofAiores. .. .. 83} <* 1000 da 

Marc Banco of Oambnrg, 85 ** 16 shillings ** ISpfenningi 

Ounce of Sicily, 8 40 •* SOtari ** SOgrani 

Ponnd sterling of Great Britain, .. 4 84 . •* SOshillingt ** IS pence 

Found sterling of Jamaioa, 4 84 

Pound sterling of British Pror. of Nora Beotia, 

New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Canada, 4 00 ** tO da ** IS do. 

Pagoda of India, 184 •* 86flmams • 48jittaa 

Beal vellon of Spain, 5 ** 84maravedla 

Seal phite of Spain, 10 *« 84 da 

Bnpee Company and British India, .. 44^ ** lOannaa ** IS pice 
Biz dollar (or thaler) of Prussia and the 

Northern States of Germany, 69 ** SOgroschen ** IS pfennings 

Six dollar (or thaler) of Bremen, 78| ** 7S grotes ** Sswares 

Blx dollar (or thaler) of Berlin, Saxony diLelpalo, 69 ** 80 groechen ** ISplbnningi 

Bouble, silver, of Bossla, 75 •* lOOkopeeka 

Specie dollar of Denmark, 109 ** 6 marks ** 16sk1111ngi 

Specie dollar of Norway, 106 •* 6 da ** 16 do. 

Specie dolUkr of Sweden, 106 **. 488killin9 *» IS *ore 

TUeofOhina. 148 ** lOmaoo ** 100 candaraiiM 

Banco rix dollar of Sweden and Norway, ..89} 

Banco rix dollar of Denmark, • 58 

Crown of Tuscany, 109 •• SOsoldi •* UdeiMui 

Curaooa guilder, 40 ** SOstlyera ** ISpfenningi 

Leghorn dollar or peixo, 00 76-100 ** SOsoldi •* ISdenari 

Uyre of Catalonia, 58^ •* SOsneldoa •* ISdineroa 

LiyreofNeufchatel, S6^ «« Msols ** ISdenlen 

SwissllTre^ 87 *• lOOcentimea 

Seudi of Malta, 40 •« IS tair •« SOgrani 

Boudl, Boman, 99 a 80^ 

Bt GaU guilder, 4086-100 ** OOkreutaen ** 4pfonnlngt 

Bfac dollar of BataTla, 76 •• 48stiyer8 

Boman dollar. 1 OB 

{Varies from droablee 
th«dolUr. 

Turkish piastre, 5 » lOOaspen 

Current mark, 88 

Florin of Prussia, SSI 

Florin of Baale, 41 

Ctonoalivre, 81 

Lirre toumols of Fraaoe, 18f 
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A TABLE OF FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

SKDUGED TO THE 8TANDABD OF THE UMITKD STATES, AND AS BBGEITED AT THE 

UNITED 8TAV8 CUSTOM HOUSES. 



ALSXAHBBIA CBgjpD. 

Ctntiro of 100 rottoU fkrforo 

ofl5os.(aToirdapols) .. cs 98|Ibfli 

100 rottoli saydlno ofSH o& k 18»i 

100 ** zaanoTSSoz... s 807 

100 ** minaofSeioz... as 167 
1 oka 400 dnuDB of 16 cants 



it 



AlTobA 

(Quintal 



AUCAHT OBpdn). 

s 87 Ihfl.6< 

= 10»ilba. 



AXBTEBDAX. 

100 Iba. 1 centner .. .. = 108.98 IT* 
Laat of grain 



Ahm ofwlne 
Amsterdam foot 
Antwerp foot 
Bhinland foot 
Amsterdam ell 
Ell of the Hagne 
EIlofBrabimt 
Medden or measore of coal 



85.25 bosh. 
41.00 galL 

0.98 foot 

0.94 «• 

1.08 « 

8.86 foot 

8.28 •* 

8.80 " 

S| bosh. 



AHXXNVA atalj). 

1001b6.Boman .. s lOS.TS AncoaiL 

100 *" Anoona .. = 78.751ba. 

ABBAOCnr (Spain). 

Libras of 100 lbs. .. .. = 77.01 lbs. 
Qointal, 4 arrobas of 86 lbs. = 118.00 *« 

BAS8QKA OPenlaB OQlf). 

liannd attarj, 85 yaklas tary = 88.05 lbs. 
Onevakia s 19 os. 

BATATU (E. IndiM). 
Large bahar = 44^ peenls. 



Small 
1 peenl 
icattf 
Ipecnl 



= 8 

= lOOeattlea. 

= 16 tales. 

a 185 lbs. 10 OS. 



u 
tt 



BEB0ER' (Korwfty). 

Sbippond of 20 lisponds .. s= 8801bs» 

Centner of 6illflponds s= 100 

Lispond r= 16 

Waag, 8 bismar lbs. .. = 86 

1 Ib^ 8 marcs, 16 os., 88 loths. 

100 Norway lbs. .. .. = 110.8811 

CHBIBIIAVA Gforwaj). 

= 862 lbs. 



Shlppond 
Bblppond 



Candy. • 
ICaund 
Seer .. 
Candy.. 
Ifannd 
Seer .. 



LAUBWIQ Gforway). 

.. s 853Ibs. 



BOXBAT. 



Shlpftmd 
Centner 
^\7aagoflroxi. 



KKKW KN. 



860 lbs. 
88 •* 
11 1-5 OS. 
aOmanndSb 
40 seers. 
SOploe. 



Sieentnen. 
116 lbs. 
180 *« 



Btone of flax. . 
Stone of wool 
Uspond 
lOOlbc 



Bml 



90 
10 •• 

14 « 
109.8" 



CADIZ (tpaln). 

Qalntalof4arrobas .. s 100 Iba. 
1 lb., 8 marcs, 16 ol, or 856 

adarma. 
lOOlba. s 101.48nM. 

CAIBO (Egypt). 

CanUro, 100 rottoli.. .. = 95IbsL 

1 rottoli = 144 drama. 

<Vml _ j 400 drama, o 

"^ -1 86.8»lK 

86 ocoas B= 1 cantaro. 



Tkll 

16 talls=l catty . 
100 cattiessl plcnl 



CUUBA. 



s 184 



OS. 

IbL 
lbs. 



Quintal 
do. 
da 
do. 

Oneoke 



OOHBIAHTDfOPLE. 

= lOOrottoUs. 



• • • • •^ ^ 

CALCUTTA. 



45okeB. 
176 cheqnes. 
127 Iba. 
8 Iba. 18 OS. 



Miannd 

English fkctoiy mannd 

Seer 

Chattack 

Bengal besar mannd is 10 per 

cent heavier than the ue- 

tory mannd. 

Besar mannd .. £=<| 

DOVA '•• •• •■ ^-* 

Chattack « 

100 lbs. =1 centner.. .. = 
Barrel or toendo of com . . = 
Yiertel of wine .. = 

Copenhagen, or Bhineland ft.= 
Centner or 100 lbs. Denmark = 
6hlp(tind=80 Usponda . . s 

1 lispnnd = 

Ibismerpnnd .. s 

1 waag=8 bismerpnnds . . = 

EHCBLAHD. 

Old sle Ballon . . s 

Imperial gallon .. =s 

Old wine •* .. = 

Qnarter of grain, or 8 imperial 

bnshels 
Imperial com bnshel, or 8 im 

perial gallons 
Old Winchester bnshel . . 
Imperial yard 



40 seen. 
16chattBcka. 
74 lbs. 10 OS. 

1 lb. 18 OS. 

los. 



89 lbs. 8 OS. 8 1-18 

drama. 
91bs.l8idrBnfl. 
9oL 5-€drami. 



110.88 Hm. 
8.95 bosh. 
2.04eall8^ 
1.08 foot. 

iiate ih. 

8901beL 
16 " 
19 « 



1.99gBl]i. 

1.80 

LOO 



u 



Troy pound . . 

Newcsstle chaldron 

Btone , 

Tun of wine.. 



= &95baah. 

1.08 • 
1.00 « 
86 inebea. 
( 144-175th8 of a lb. 
( avoirdnpoia. 
Mbuaheh. 
161bflL 
966 Imp. gaUa. 
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nAva. 



lUtM 

DtdmetN (I'lOth metn) 

Velt .. 

HMtoUtM .. 

DMaUtM 

Litre .. 

KiloUtre 

Hectolitre .. 

Decalitre 

MllUer 

Intftl 

llogramiiM 
100 poanda . . 
100 feet 
Ton (of wine) 



USS 

8.94 

i.00 

96.43 

2.64 

S.11 

85.82 

2.34 

9.08 

22.05 

220.04 

2.21 

107.98 

106.60 

94a00 



feet. 

inchei 

galla. 



pints, 
feet 
boah. 
OArte. 



u 



feet 
^Ola. 



noBSircs ahb LBOHOBir. 

100 Ibe. or 1 eentaio .. = 7486 Ibe. 
Moggtoofgrmln .. == 16.59 bnah. 

fieriTeofiniie .. a 12.04gaUa. 

GXHOA. 

100 Ibe. or peso groeao . . a= 
100 ** or peeo iottil« .. = 
MlnAofcrun ..a 

Memrouofwlne .. .. = 

EAMBUBO. 

LaaiofeTBin =3 

Ahm ofwlne . . a 

Uambargfoot .. s= 

Bhipftmd, equal to 8^ oent^ 
nera, or 980 Ibei Hamburg 



1 oeatner 



1 llflpand 
1 atone of flax 
1 atone of wool 
1 atone of feathers 
100 Iba. Hamburg 

HALT. 

100 rottoU of 81 8-7 OS. each a 
1 oantaro groaao . . = 

KABSAB. 

Candf =3 



\ 



76.87 Iba. 
68.S9 " 
8.48 bnah. 
88.22 galla. 

89.64 bnah. 
88.25 galla. 

0.96 foot. 

L22 " 

299 Iba. 

8 llaponda, or 
112 IbaTHam- 
borsL 
14 Iba. Hamburg. 
20 " •* 
10 " « 
10 *♦ " 
106w81ba. 



196} Iba. 
1961 ** 

600 Iba. 

20 mnq ti d Si 

Sbia. 
8aeera. 



Maand = 

Bia . . ^ 

XALAOGA. 

Peeol = 185 Iba 

A peoul = i ^^ cat**«^or 1600 

* ( tales. 

XALTA. 

lOOIba. 1 eantaro .. s 

Salma of grain .. = 

Cantaro = 

KottoU s 

1 cantaro (mercantile usage) = 



174.60 Iba. 

8.22 bush. 
lOOrottoli. 
80 OS. 
175 Iba. 



Cantaro groBso 
** pioolo 

Carro of grain 
•* wine 



VAFLE8. 



EU .. .. 
Mudde of Zak 
Vat hectolitre 
Kan litre 

Pond killogramme 
100 poanda .. 



196.50 Iba. 
.. = 106.00 •* 
.. = 52.24 buah. 
.. s 984.00 galla. 

HEIHEBLAHBS. 

8.28 feet 

984.00 bnah. 



26.42 galla. 
2.11 pinta. 
9.21 Umi 
108.98 •• 



POBTaOAL. 

100 poanda » 

89 poanda (1 arrobe) . . s 
4 arrobaa of 89 Iba. (1 qal]ital)= 

Alauiere a 

Mojoofg^n .. B 

Laatofaalt a 

Almude of wine . . a 

PBtJBSlA. 

too Iba. of 9 Cologne marka 

each.. 
Quintal, of 110 Iba... 
Sheffel of grain 
Eimar of wine 
EU of cloth .. 
Poot 



BOMB. 

Rubbio of grain .. = 

Barlleofwlne .. « 

100 Roman IbiL .. >■ 

SU88IA. 

100 Iba. of 89 loiha eaolfr .. » 
Chertwert of grain . . . . a 
Yedroofwine ..a 
Petersburg fi>ot ..a 
Moscow fbot B 

Pood a 

BZdLT. 
Cantaro groaao ..a 

** aottile ..a 

1iX)pounda CB 

Balma groasa of grain . . a 
** generale .. ss 

** of wine ..a 

SPAIV. 

C^intal, or 4 arrobaa . . a 

Arroba , . ea 

" ofwlne ..a 

Fanega of grain ..a 

ST. GALL 

100 hoary Iba. .. = 

100 light ** ..a 

8UBAT. 

90 Snrat maunda, or 10 Ben- 
gal fiictorj maanda. . . a 
1 candy a 

fSWEDES, 

100 Iba. or 6 liapunda . . m 

Kan of com a 

Last a 

Cann ofwlne ..a 

Ell of cloth a 

20 commercial Iba. a 

20li5puttda a 

smrBHA. 

100 Iba. (1 quintal) . . . . a 

Oke . . a 

Qaillot of grain ..a 

Quillotofwine ..a 



100 pounds . . 
8ti^o of grain 
Orna or eimer ofwlne 
EU for woolena 
** forailk .. 



100 Iba. peso groaao. 
100 ** " aottile. 
Monlo of grain 
Animraofwine 



VJEHIGE. 



101.19 Iba. 
82.00 *" 

1.28 ** 

4.75 boah. 
8&08 *' 
70.00 •* 

4.87 galls. 



108.11 lbs. 
118.42 ♦» 

1.56 buah. 
la 14 galla. 

2.19 feet. 

1.08 foot 



8.86 buah. 
15.81 gaUa. 
74.77 Sa. 



90.26 Iba. 

6.95 buah. 

8.25 galla. 

1.1s ftK>t- 

1.10 " 
86.00 Iba. 

192J(0lba. 
175 Iba. 
70 " 
9.77 bush. 

7.85 " 
98.06 galla. 

101.44 Iba. 
96.86 "* 
4.48 galla. 
1.60 buah. 

12s Iba. 
102 - 



1 candr. 
746 Iba. 10 



78.76 Iba. 

7.42 boah. 
75.00 •* 
69.09 galla. 

1.95 foot 

1 llsptmd. 

1 fikeppund. 

199.4S lbs. 
2.88 •* 
1.46 bosh. 
18.50 galla. 

19&601ba. 
9J4bnah. 
14.94 galla. 
9.22 feet 
9.10 •• 

105.18 Iba. 
66.i>4 »* 
9.r>S bush. 
187.00 galla. 
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CURRENCY, RATE OF INTEREST, 

PENALTY FOR USURY, 

MD UWS m REGARD TO COLLECTM OF DEBTS, &c.. 

IN THB SEYBBAL UNTTKD 6TATES. 

Tbb fbUowloK Itauia of InibnoAtloii, It is belieyed. will be foand eonTenlaiit for boalQcaB men, moA 
Qtoftil In the " CoantiQg*houBe ftod FsmllT.** They naye been eoUected with moeh eare, uhI otigHmai 
eoaroes resorted to in the reepectlye locuitlea, for the most part Tet, w the leglaUtioa In re^ud to 
some of theae matters Is changing, and what is true this year, in a glyen State, may not be entirely so the 
next, some oaution will be required in relying too implicitly upon present statements, hereafter. They 
will serye, however, as a general guide, and are as yaluable as any thing of the sort, from the aatore or 
the ease, can well be. 

Althongh the Federal Cnrreney is that established by law for the whole eountry; and that In eommon 
use in all the States, yet, as preyions to its adoption tne diiferent States had duferent usi^es in these 
respects, that ancient usage, to some extent, oontlanes. Thus, in Massachusetts, six ■MiM«gp make a 
dollar, in New York, eight shilUngs, Ac 



XAIHEi 

Ourr$noy^-^The dollar is 0s.] Is. la Itt^a ; M. Is 
8(0.; M^l§|o.,Ao. 

/n<srs«t— Six per cent 

P$naUy/br {/^«ry.—Uinx1ons excess yold. For 
debts contnioted out of the State, the rates of in- 
terest in that State are supported oj our laws ; i s. 
a debt contracted in CaUromia, interest IS per 
oont^ both parties remove here and note still one, 
interest continues the same as where it began. 

OoUseUon qf DebU^Real estate, and goods and 
chattels, may be attached and held ss security to 
satisfy a Judgment, which must be rendered by the 
appropriate court. Property possessed by a woman 
before marriage, remains hers after mamsge, and 
not liable for husband's debts. Arrest for debt 
allowed if party about to leave the State, but if he 
disclose he is otsohannd, if he has not wherewithal 
to pay the debt. Certain specified property, for 
eurront support, exempt from attadiment. Tnere 
is A homestead exemption and mechanl o t' Umi law, 

jtEW EAMP8HZBS. 

(^tfTSMoy.— Same as Msinoi 

/fUsr««l<-^ix per cent 

P§naUy/br IrsMry.— Foxftitnre of three times 
the usury. 

OoUedi&n tf I>tiM8.-^Thw la a meehaaics* lien 
and homestead exemption law. Certain specified 
properhr is also exempted from attachment Other 
real and personal estate may be attached. Mort- 

Sges of personsl property mvst be recorded in 
wn clerk's offloe. 

7XBSDRT, 

^^irreiMif.— Same as Maine. 

IMerMl-^x per cent Unusual Interest legal 
when contracted for. 

PenaUy f&r {Atiry*-*-Bxcess not eoUeetsble, and 
when paid may be recovered back and costs. 

CbSscMon <2r/>s&te.^Beal and personsl property 
may be attached on mesne process, and persons 
leeCding in the State owing debtor exoeedbg |10 



may be trusteed. Ko trnprtooBmeiit en eontrset, 
except on affidavit tSiat debtor is about to remove 
from the State and has money or propmty secreted. 
Mechanics have a lien for a limited tfane. Heme> 
stead exemption, $000. Household fkimitttrSk doth* 
ing, and tools, exempt fitMa attachment. 

yABBMiHUHJCLTB, 

ObrfVfMy.^Sime as Maine. 

/n/erMt— Sixjier cent 

PtmaUyJttr £^ry.— Three times the nnlawftil 
Interest taken. A bank taking unlawfiU interest 
forfeits the debt. 

ColUdion o^/>sM«l— A mechanics' lien and home- 
stead exemption law. Other specified property for 
ftmily use and carrying on trade, exempt frtmi at< 
tachment Mortgages of persoiud property to be 
recorded by town derk. . Keal and personiu prop- 
erty not exempted, attachable. Imprisonment lor 
debt not allowed exoept for fraud. TVo thirds in 
value of the creditors may put a debtor into insdv* 




for spedfled canses, eompel debtor to insolyeney. 
Debtor complying with certain conditions and giv- 
ing up all property, not frirther liable for any debts 
thereafter in the State. Married women have in* 
dependent rights of property. 

BHODSULAVB 

A»rren^.— Same as Maine. 

Legal /ntersst— Six per cent 

PenaUyfar {Sennit,— Feifoltnre of exoeas. 

a>l2eollon<2^2>e&tL— Mechanics' lien law. Speci- 
fied property exempt from attachment ; other prop- 
erty may be attached. Mortgages ot personal prop- 
erty most be recorded in town derk a office. Im« 
priBonment for debt allowed, but the Jail limita 
extend to the county. Here, as in most of the 
States, unwitnessed notes and ordinary book ac- 
counts can not be sued Ibr after six years, unless » 
formal Judgment of court shaU have oeen had. 
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COBBBCfXZeUT. 

(^rrMMjy.— Sum H Haine. 

/nter«a^.— 8U per cent 

Vnurp.-'VoMtan of «U lnft«rMt 

OolUcUon <^ Ikbta.'^A naffchanini* lUn Uw. 
Oth«r nMcLAed property exempted from attach- 
ment MortAger of peraooal property may retain 
poeaeaaion oflt Cktooa, chattela, and real eatate of 
debtor may be attaohed, anbject to be defeated by 
inaoWenoy within aizty daya. Person of debtor 
not liable to arreat Wife'a property at time of 
marriage, or aubseqnently aoquired by deviae or 
inherltanoe, not liable Ibr hnaband'a debta. 



HBWTOBK. 

Ok»iTanetf.— DoDw, 8 abininffi; 1&, ISie.; «d^ 6^0. 

iMfoi ItU6r4H.^SeT9n per oent 

B&mX^ Jbr Uaurp.-^yiA^ the eontraet, bnt 
florporationa oaa not aet np navy aa defenae. Per. 
aona who take naary deemed follty of a miade- 
meaaor and liable to a fine not exceeding $100» or 
Impriaonment not exoeedlng aiz montha, or both. 

Cb0eeMof» qf jDafrte.-Oertaln apeoiflad prooerty 
•xempt from attachment; alao a homewe a n ex- 
fmption to yalne of $1000, and coatinaed Ibr benefit 
of widow and childran until yoongeet ohUd SI. 
Bat the deed oonyeying the property moat ahow it 
Intended to be held aa aoch homeatead, or apreciae 
notice giyen and recorded to that eflSeet. Hechan- 
ica» laborera, dto, in all oitlea and certain eoontiea, 
haye a lien on boildlngs, te., ft>r pay Ibr labor, ma- 
teriala, 4(0^ on each baildingB. Ohattel mortgages 
Toid nnleaa filed with town or connty derha, or 
gooda deliyered. Personal arreat allowed in case 
of flwid, concealment, dM. Proper^ owned by 
female at marriage not liable ibr nosband's debts. 
Harried woman may hold separate property, taken 
by inheritance, or by gift or beaaeR from any per- 
son other than the huaband, and the aame ahalt not 
be liable for the debU of the hoaband, nor anbject 
to hia dlapoaaL 

HBW nSBBBT. 

Okirrency.— 7Sb 6d. to the dollar. 

I n t«r§9L Six per cent. 

U*ury.^-^<prtAULf of whole amooai. 

OBOeeUom qf i>afrte.-.Homeatead eaemptton to 
amoont of $1000. Other speeifled property ex- 
empt from attachment. A mechanica' lien law. 
Ordinary debts ontiawed in aix yean. Femalea 
exempt from arreat fbr debt widows* right ol 
dower, one third hoaband's real aatatsb 



PXHBSTLVAHIA. 

Otirreney.-'TB. 6d. to the dollar ; 19^ ett called a 
Ifey. an abSroyiation of eteoeii pence ; 6^ cts. a^l/), 
aa abbreyiation otJtvepenM fxtfipp^mn^ Ml. 

lAQol /niereslLr— Six per cent 

PmaU^Jbr ChATV.— Forfeitore of oaariona in- 
terest in a^on on the contraoti and of the money 
lent in a penal action. 

OiKiotfofi </Z)eftte.^PropOTty loamooAt of $800, 
and clothinff, school booka, Ac, exempt fkvm at- 
tachment Meehanica haye Ilea on buildings for 
W>or and materials In their construction In most of 
the coontiesk Arrest of person of debtor not al- 
lowed except for fraud or concealment Six yeara 
yoids debts by simple contract Women^s indlyid- 
nal right in property oonttnnei after marriage, as 
before. 



SSLAWAXBL 

AMfefMy.-^Ta. 6d. to the dollar. 
BaU o/fnimvtt.'^lxpv cent 
PmaM^for irsiiry..«iFoifoitnroofdebt 
OdU^eUcn nf Z>s&Ci.— Spedfled property, not ex- 
ceeding $10Q^ exempted fmax attachment Person 
of debtor may not be arreated. except for fhtud, 
concealment, te. limitatiou of debt^ not of rec- 
ord, three years; for recoyery of land, twen^ 
years; note of hand, six ysais. 

XABTLAHB. 

CWrrsncif.— 7s. 6d. to the dollar, but shillings and 
pence are abollahed in law and obsdlste in popular 
use. 

/nCsrssl— Six per cent 

IT^iiry.— ^orMtnro of usury. 

CbflsoMof»Q^Z>e&te.~Mecbanics and men supply- 
ing msterial haye a lien in Baltimoro city and most 
of the counties for work done and materials fhrnished 
on and for the oontlrueMon of buildings. Property 
belonging to a woman not liable for pajrment or 
husbsAd's debts. Wearing apparel ana bedding of 
debtor and fomily exempt firom execution. Mort* 
gagea of personal property must be In writinfi 
acknowledged, and recorded within twenty days ox 
their date. Actions for debt, not on a sealed instru- 
ment, must be brought within three years; on 
sealed instruments within twely« ysant No im- 
prisonment for debt 

VIBfiZVIA. 

^rrsncy.'— 8b. to the dollar. 

/tOsrest— Six per cent 

Unuy. — ^Benders contract Tofd, sad in criminal 
action lorfeita double the yalue of money lent 

OoiUoHon qf Z>e&te.--.Meohaaioa haye lien on 
land upon which they erect boildlngs, proyided 
they build by contract in writing Mod recorded. 
Growing cropa, not aeyered, not llaA>le to distress 
or lery, except Indian com, which may be taken 
alter ukh October. Specified artldea also exempt- 
ed. Slayea not to be diatrained or levied upon 
without debtofa consent, whero other effects suffi- 
cient sro shown to officer, and in hia power to take. 
Mechanics* tools exempt to yalue of twenty-flye 
doUaiSL Actiona on niwealed instruments barred 
generally in fiye years ; on sealed instruments la 
ten and twmity years. Imprisonment for debt 
abollahed. In certaia cases, debtor, when sued, 
maybe held to bail; and in defeult of giving ball 
may be imprisoned. Harried women xnay hold 
proper^ aeparate firom their husbands. Widow^s 
dower, one third of real estate for Ufe, and of per- 
smisl estate absolutely after payment of debts, ^» 
cept only life estate in slayes. 

Jndcments giye lien on resl estate ftom first day 
of the term of the court at which they are rendered. 
ExecutioQa bind all the personalty which the 
debtor poBssss o a, or to which he Is entitled, ftom 
the moment thoy ara in the bands of an ofllcer 
who can by law leyy them ; and Judgment debtor 
may be compelled, by interrogatories filed beforo • 
commisaioner in chancery, to disclose upon oath 
all hia eflbcta, real, personal, and mixed, in his pos- 
session or under his coatroL If he answer said 
interrogatoriea fk«udulently, or eyaalyely, the com- 
missioner may attach and commit him. Aay one 
Indebted to a Jndgmeat debtor may be garnished 
by the JnnLnaent creditor, and made to pay each 
creditor, ffiegits now extend to all dehtor*s lesl 
sstate. Judgment eredltom may sue, at law or ia 
equity, at their owa ecsts, in name of sheriiT or 
other officer, to recoyer aay property of thdr debi- 
I Qfs^ OB whiclith^y obtain a lien. 
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VOBTK OABOLaiA. 

OurrMc^.'-lQ^ to the dolkr. 

IfU6r€tt.—^ix per cent. 

Umry. — ToidB the contract: lender forfeiti 
doable the amoant of monej lent 

OolUeUon <2^JDiMe.— Speolfled property exempt 
from ftttaohment Actfona on simple contract 
must be broaght within three years; for land, 
seyen years ; by inlknts, feme coyerts, or non com- 
pos mentis, wltiiln three years after disabili^ ra- 
moyed; persons beyond seas. wltAln eight years 
after title accmea. Poaseesion for twentr-one 
years, under color of title, a bar to the Btate. 
Three years* possession of personal property giyes 
title. Wife's real estate at time of marrls^ can 
not be sold or leased by husband without consent 
of wiflB. Deeds, mortgages, marriage settlements, 
Aa, must be recorded, or are yoid as to creditors. 

SOUTH GABOUHA. 



Ovrrency.— 4b. 8d. to the doUar. 

Int & re H . — Seyen per cent 

27^ry.~-Forfeiture of interest with costs. 

CM{soMof»<2^i>e&(«L~-Attachment hqlds against 
the property of a non-resident or absconding debt- 
or, and the person of a debtor about to abscond. 
Actions Ibr debt must be brought within four years ; 
to recoyer possession of land, within ten years. 
Deeds of marriase settlement must be recorded. 
Mechanics haye lien on building. Chattel mortga- 
ges yoid as against subsequent purchasers, unless 
recorded. Specified property, and a house and fifty 
acres of land, exempted from attaohm«nt| to $500. 

OEQBOIA. 

Ourrenasf.^-4^ 6d. to the doUv. 

IiUsrsH. — Seyen per cent 

27h»ry.— Usurious interest only void, principal 
and legal interest recoyerable. 

OolUcUon ofDabts. — ^All actions nnder the com- 
mon law of England in fbroe in this Btate. Me- 
ohaniea haye a lien on buildings they haye built or 
repaired. liens on riyer steam-boats for wages, 
proyisions, supplies, and repairs; the same lien 
extends oyer mills for lumber, wasea, proyisions 
frirnlshed. and repairs. There is a homestead ex- 
emption ttom leyy and sale^ but the property must 
not exceed in yalue $800. All conyeyances of land 
most be recorded within six months ; all mortga- 
ges, both of real and personal estate, must be re- 
corded within ninety days. Actions on open ac- 
counts must be brought within four years; on 
promissory notes, unsealed, six years; for reooyeiy 
of land, seyen years ; on bonds and other sealed 
instruments, twenty years. All property of what- 
eyer kind subject to attachment Honest debtors* 
act in force; its operation is to release the debtor''s 
person from antMt, but not his present or any 
ratnre property from leyy. Wiyes and widows are 
not exempt ttom the operation of the attachment 
law ; but the persons of sll women in Georgia are 
exempt from arrest under any dyil process. 

ATiABATffA. 

Ourreney. — Federal money only. 

Iniersti. — ^Eight per cent 

ZTaurp. — ^Forfeits all interest 

ColUoiion Q^Dedto.— Specified articles and home- 
gtead to yalue of $000 exempt fh>m execution and 
sale. Mechanics* lien law. Actions on liquidated 
demands must be brought within six years; on 
open account, in three years. Mortsaces of real 
and personal property must be recorded. Bale of 
goods oyer $200 must be eyldenced by transfer of 



some portion of the goods, or payment of some 
portion of purchase money, or written contract 
Attachment lies for debts, whether now due or 
not, in case ot fraud in the debtor and non-resl- 
denoe. Arrest of person allowed. If fraad or con- 
cealment Husband acquires no right to wife^b 
property br marriage, so as to make it liable for 
his debts, but Is entitled to ita management and 
control during ooyerture ; and husband and wifo 
are jointly liable for flunlly sappUea^ 

WTfWTRflTFPL 

Ourreney.^^ bits (1H cents) to the doUar. 

Jft^eiteal.— Six per cent, or by contract in writ- 
ingjifr mon^if Unttmnj rate of interest not exeeed- 
ingten per cent 

Uwry,—'FmMtan of Intereet 

OoOeeUan q^jDsMf.— No imprisonment of debtor. 
Mortgagee and deeds of trust must be acknowl- 
edged and recorded. Bpedfled property and a 
homestead exempted flrom execution and attach- 
ment A mechanics* lien law. Actions on notes 
and bins, limited to six years; open aooonnta for 
goodssold, three years; bonds and sealed instru- 
ments, seyen years; possession of land, tea yean. 
Property of wife only sold by Joint deed of henelf 
andnusband. 

LOUBIAXA. 

CWrre»cy.'Federsl money, only in Kew Orleans 
a picayune is 6^ cents. 

Jn l eres ^ b—Fiye per cent; by agreement of parties, 
tenper cent Bank interest fiye to eight per cent 

l7MM*y.— Forfeiture of interest 

OMeoUon qf Ik!l>t*.-^A mechanics* lien law. 
Bpedfled property exempt f^om attachment Wo- 
men not subject to arrest for debt Property owned 
by either party before marriage remaining audi 
afterward. No imprisonment for debt 

XLOBIBA. 

^rrency.— Federal money only. 

JntsreelL— Six per cent, or by agreement, d^t 

Z7>ury .—Forfnta Interest 

OoUeMon of 2>0&t».— Imprisonment for debt 
abolished. Bpedfled proper^ and forty acres of 
land exempt from attachment, not exceeding $S00 ; 
also dwelling house to same amount by d^ or 
town resident A mechanics* lien law. Mortcsges 
of personal proper^ must be recorded. Widowls 
dower, life inter^t in one third of real estate. 
Wife's property at marriage oontinnea hers, and not 
liable for husband's debts. 



Oi»n»«n«y.— Federal money. 

/filerest— Eight per cent, or higher to twdye per 
cent., by sgreement 

[Tsury.-^orfeits interest 

CofUiiicm <2^/>s&AiL— Mortgages of personsl prop- 
erty must be recorded, and may be set adde for 
yaluable consideration, or posseeslon glyen to mort- 
giw^e. Actions for debt on account must be brou^t 
within two years; on contract four years; real 
estate, yarying with drcnmstances. A homestead 
exemption; spedfied personal property also ex- 
empted ftvm attachment. A mechanlea* lien law. 
No imprisonment for debt Property attachable 
of debtor fion esf. Widow's dower, life interest In 
one third real estate. Property of/^mesofe at mar- 
riage, if registered, remains hers independently. 
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(Strreney.-^ to the doUtf. 
/nl«rMl— Six per e«nt 
r«t»ry.— Fln« at least $10. 
OflMMm^/Mte.— Speolfled mopertr exempt 
from attaehment. A meohanlos* lien lav. Mort- 

Sras of personal propertr most be recorded. No 
prisonment for oebt Property of concealing or 
absconding debtor attachable. Actions for debts 
of aooonnt must be brooght within three years. 
Widow's dower, one third of hosband's estate at 
death. ICuried women, the twain are not one as 
to wife's property, in which she has an independent 
Tight A homestead exemption. 

KEHTUCKT. 

(AirrsiMy.-^s. to the dollar. 

InUrMi.—Six per oent 

CTmiry.— Foxfeitnre of nsniy and costs. 

CbOscMm ^/>e&te.— Mortgases of personal and 
fsal property most be reoorded. A meohanios' 
lien law in certain towns. Bpedfled property ex- 
empt from attachment Debtor is held to bail on 
meciAed conditions. Property attaehable in case 
^ concealment, proposed removal, absence, Ac. 
JWne covm^ has independent rights in property, 
bat husband not liable for wife's debts before mar- 
riage. Aotiona limited, on aooonnt, to one year. 

OHIO. 

Currmtev.'SB. to the dollar. 

/uleiviC— Six per oent As high as ten per oent 
tfstipal^ed in written instmment Banks allowed 
only six per cent 

C/miry.— Forfeitareofnsnry. ^ .^ . 

a>asoMof»^i>s&to.— Mechanics* lien. Bpedfled 
proper^ exempt from execution. A homestead 
exemptton. Mortgagee of personal property Talid 
for one year if recorded. I^nds not to be sold for 
less than two thirds of the appraised Talne. Attach- 
ments allowed in spedfled cases. First attaehment 
of prior Talldity. Limitation laws: real estate, 
twenty-one years; written contracts, fifteen years: 
not written, six yean. Widow's dower, on» third 
of real estate. 

mnAVA. 

(^trrsfMy.— 6s. to the dollar. 

JnierMl— Six per oent 

iTsvry.— Forfolture of nsorloos Interest 

CblUeHon o/Ds&fa.— Heehanics' lien law. Home- 
stead exemption law. Spedfled property exempt 
from attachment Mortmes of personal property 
must be acknowledged and recorded unless prop- 
erty transferred. Onlinary debts outlawed in nx 
years ; contracts in writing and real estate. Real 
and personal property not specially exempted may 
be taken on execntion. Wife's real estate at or 
after ooTertore, not liable for husband's debts. 

ILUHODL 

C^rrenoif.— Federal money. 
Int6rs9t.—Six per cent ; by agreement, as hl^ 
as ten per cent 
{7n«ry.— Forfeits entire interest 

ChOtaUon qf De&fa.— Widow's dower, one third 
of real estate. A mechanics' lien law. Homestead 
exemption law. Spedfled artldes not attachable. 
Chattel mortgages must be acknowledged and re- 
corded or property deliTcred. Body of debtor may 
be arrested for fraud or oonoealment 



MIOUIOAH. 

OivrreiMy.— 6b. to the dollar. 

/nter«fl.~-8eyen per cent, yet as high as ten per 
eent by sgreement of parties. 

£^Mry.— Voids the exftgas. 

CMUoUan q^DsMs.— There is a mechanics' lien 
law, and a homestead exemption law. Mortgages 
of personal property must be recorded, and then 
are yoid, as against other creditors or mortgagees, 
after one ye^, unless within thirty days preceding 
an anthenticated certiflcate Is attached to the in- 
strument or record setting forth mortgagee's inter- 
est Contracts for sale of goods inralid aboye $60, 
unless part of goods deliyered, or something glyen 
to bind the bar^dn. Actions for ordinary debts 
must be brought within six yesrs. Person of 
debtor may be arrested, if debtor about to remoye 
property from BtatCbOr fraudulent concealment or 
intent to defraud. J'sms ooverft right to prc^rty 
possessed before marriage, or to which she beoomea 
entitled subsequently, continues her separate 
property, and not liable for husband's debts, and 
she may alienate it as if unmarried. 

1II88017BL 

^^irrency.— 6b. to the dollar; bit, IS^ets. ; pica- 
yune, 6^ cts. 

/nisrsst— Six per oent ; by agreement, as high 
as ten. 

irst»ry>— ForfeitB usury and interest 

OrfZeoMtm &f 2>sML—Wlfe'a dower, life estate in 
one third resL and spedfled personal property ab- 
solutely. Win's property at marriage not liable 
for husband's old!^ debts. No imprisonment for 
debt Attachment of property In case of frand, 
concealment, or remoyai of property, or non-resi- 
denoe. Property not specially exempt may be 
taken on execution. Mortgages of personal prop- 
erty must be recorded. SuTts on open account 
debts must be brought within flye years: on store 
accounts, two years ; on notes, bonds. oiUs, dto, 
ten years. Bpedfled property exempt nom sale on 
exeontion. A meohanlor lien law. 

IOWA. 

^Wrsfioy.— Federal money. 
/nterist—Six per oent, and up to ten by agree- 
ment 
r«tiry.-»UsurioaB Interest reooyerable. 

CblZaoMois qfI>ebt9.—A mechanics' lien law. A 
household exemption law. Spedfled property ex- 
empt from attachment Mortgages of personsl 
property must be recorded. Ordinary indebted" 
ness outlawed in five years; written contracts, as 
notes, Ac, ten years. Person of debtor exempt 
from arrest Married woman has rights in prop- 
er^ independent of husband. 

wiBconnt 

Oh»rrsfi«y.— Federal money. 

Jnferes^.— Beyen per cent ; bb hig^ as twelye by 
agreement 

lAiiry.— Fotfeitui« of entire debt 

OoOseUcn ^ DeMs.— A mechanics' lien law. A 
homestead exemption. Mortgsges of personal prop- 
erty must be flled or recorded. Actions for recoy- 
ery of ordinary debts must be commenced within 
six years. No imprisonment for debt, but property 
of debtor attachaole under certain dronmstances. 
Beal and personal estate of /nvm 9BiU not liable for 
huaband's debts. 
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JCmEBOIA. 

<)WTm«y.-*-Federal money. 

/n<0rM<.~8eTen per cent, or §nj higgler nU tf 
•greed in writing. 

£r«ury.— No nAury Uw. 

ColiseUon of JMM.-^h, meeliaBias* Hen. i. 
bomostead exemption Uw. Specified property ex- 
empt from ftttaohment. Mortgages of person^ 
property, % to\if must bo filed with or recorded 
bv ooon^ register. Zmpilsonment for debt abol- 
ished. Contracts fat sale of goods must be In writ- 
Ing for amounts over $50, unless part of goods 
delivered, or part of purofaaae money or oonsidera- 
tion paid. Beal and personal estate dt fm^ Bci^ 
not liable for busbud^s debts after marriage. 
Widow's dower, life Interest In one third real es- 
Ute. 

<Vrre»«ir.-*|>'ed«ral money, but usage not whoDy 
MtabUshed. 

/niereiC^Tea per eent ; any bi^r nte by 
oontract not exceeding 18. 

CTsury.-^Forfrltnre of excess. 

OvSMfiofic^i^e&ts^-^Meehanice* lien law. Borne* 
stead exempnoQ law. Specified property exempt 
from attaohment Mca^Usagee of personal properUr. 
propertr must be transferred. Contracts void if 
oyer $900, unless in writing, or part payment made, 
or yixi goods delivered. Proper^ may be at> 
taohed, although debt not due. if irand, eonoeal- 
ment, or abeoondinff. Wife holos in sepshkte right 
property owned by ner beft>re maniago. 

2VZRBICI or 00&UXBX4, 

Oiirf^Mi^.<^Fed0nl money. 

InUregt. — Six per cent 

Csury.— Voids oontraots at law, but a eomp]aia> 
nt in equity is relieved only as to the exoess. 

CSottMkon <ir2)0&efl:^DebtB of $fiO or less are re- 
coverable speedily before a lustice ; above that, ia 
Circuit Court Where matter in oontroversy i« 
$1000, appeal lies to Supreme Court. Money in the 
treasury cannot be attached, bote party having th« 
apparent right to receive money fk^m the treasury, 
may be enjoined from receiving the same by his 
Msigiwe or otbar pexsoa hvrtof tbo Mbfttaatlal 



e4n1aa>le tttle to that very And. Ko baflla dvfl 
oases ; no imprisonment mt debt 

^ H0V4 HOmL 

^JWrenoy.— 4k or i poemd to tbe dolbi; 

fa t(TMt fltr por cent. 

Peno^ /br Umry.^ForMtfon of treble tbe 
•mount ; does not extend to any byT>ntbnoaf1nn or 
•greenoent in writing entered uito mr money ad- 
vanced upon the bottom of & ship or vesseC her 
oarao or freight 

OoO^cUon qf J)tlMi^ln tbe Bnpt«me Oout, 
moor's and magistrate^ oourta by civli swnmoos; 
capiat where partiea are about to quit the provinee. 
Limitation laws: written oontraots nndw seal, 
twenty veers ; ordinary oontnots» alx yeera. Mort- 
MMt of personality, same as under the En^^ish law. 
Widow's dower, one third of real estate snd one 
third of personality. 

^y r r ewey^— 4s. alexllng equals 4s. lOid. smssief 
at the banks, Elsewhere, 4s. eterllag equals 6s. 
euirency. la. eurteney, 90 esBtii 6sl oureacy te 
tbe dollar, $4 to tbe pound. 

InUrMk'^ix per eent at baaka. lasewbera, any 
sate of intwest agreed upon; but no more than rix 
per cent ean bo recovered ai lato^ even where a 
Ai^er rate may bave been stipulated. 

ZTsMry.— Penalties for usury abolished, exoept as 
renrdsbanks. 

OoUeeU<m o^i?eMs.>—Ko homestead exemptioik 
Bpedfled artlaes not seisable. When marrtea hers, 
without a maniage contract, the wlfo's dower is 
the half of the i«id estate the husband has at the 
time of the marriage, or which he m^ aoqatre by 
Inheritance during tne marriage. Mort^gss on 
real estate obtain precedence of paynsent aeeordlng 
to the date of their registration. Vo mortgsges 
obtainable on personal property. Ko seisors of 
•state for debt before Judgrnent, except where a 
ereditor swears his debtor is fraudulently oonceal* 
Ing or disposing of it JSo Imprieonment for debt 
exoept when a debtor ia leaving the province or 
Canada with a fraudulent Intent Umitatloa laws: 
poaaesaloa for ^rty years oreatee a title; when 
proprietor is ia a foreign coaatiy, twentiy ystM. 
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